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The title of this book needs a word of explanation, if 
not of apology ; for to any one who is accustomed to think 
of Thucydides as typically prosaic, and nothing if not purely 
historical, the epithet Mythi&toricua may seem to carry a 
note of challenge, or even of paradox. But the sense in 
which the expresBion has here been used is quite consistent 
with the historian's much-talked-of ' truatworthinesa', and, 
indeed, with the literal truth of every statement of fact in 
the whole of his work. It is possible, however, even for 
a writer of history, to be something much better than 
trustworthy. Xenophon, I suppose, is honest; but his honesty 
makes it none the easier to read him. To read Thucydides 
ia, although certainly not easy, at any rate pleasant, because 
— trustworthiness and all — be ia a great artist. It is the 
object of this essay to bring out an essentially artistic aspect 
of his work, which has escaped notice, partly because the 
history is so long that it is bard to take it in as a whole, 
and partly because the execution of the effect is imperfect, 
having been hindered by the good intentions with which 
Thucydides set out, 

I The history, as it stands, is the product of two hardly 
Icompatible designs. It was originally planned as a textbook 
of strategy and politics in the form of a journal ; and it is 
commonly taken to be actually nothing more. But the work, 
in the course of its progress, began to grow, as it were of 
itself, out of this pedestrian plan into a shape with another 
contour, which, however, is broken by the rigid lines of the 
old plan, and discontinuous ; much as a set of volcanic 
islands might heave fhemselves out of the sea, at such angles 
and distances that only to the eye of a bird, and not to the 
sailor cruising among them, would they appear as the summits 



of one and the same submei^d mountUQ-cbain. The preaenl 
essay is mainly an attempt to chart these islands, leaving 
uncoloured blanks where the sea lies flat between them, 
and infringing none of the ^shing-rigbts of the professed 
historian. 

It is the intrusion of this artistic tendegcj — for a thing 
80 unpremeditated can hardly be called a design — that j ustifies 
the epithet Mythistoricua. By Mytkistoria I mean history 
cast in a mould of conception, whether artistic or philosophic, 
which, long before the work was even contemplated, waa' 
already inwrought into the very structure of the author's 
mind. In every age the common interpretation of Che world: 
^^Tibings is controlled by some scheme of unchallenged and 
unsuspected presupposition ; and the mind of any individual, 
however little be may think himself to be in sympathy 
with his contemporaries, is not an insulated compartment, 
but more like a pool in one continuous medium — the cir- 
cumambient atmosphere of bis place and time. This element 
of thought is always, of course, most difficult to detect and 
analyse, just because it is a constant factor which underlies 
all the differential characters of many minds. It was im- 
possible for Dante to know that his scheme of redemption 
would appear improbable when astronomy should cease to 
be geocentric. It is impossible for us to tell how pervasively 
our own view of the world is coloured by Dai-winian biology 
and by the categories of mechanical and physical science. 
And so it was with Thucydides. He chose a task which 
promised to lie wholly within the sphere of positively 
ascertainable fact; and, to make assurance double sure, he 
set himself limits which further re.'ftricted this sphere, till 
it seemed that no bias, no pi-econception, no art except the 
art of methodical inquiry, could possibly intrude. But hei 
r ^- had not reckoned with the truth that you cannot collecti 
facte, like so many pebbli's, without your own personality! 
and the common mind of your age and country having 
Bomething to say to the cl^oico and arrangesftnt^ of the 
^-collection. He had forgotten tharEe^as an Athenian, bom 
before Aeschylus was dead ; and it did not occur to him 






t he must h&vo & atandpoint and outlook from which the 
irld, having a long way to traTel in a thousand or two 
iousand years, would drift far indeed. Thus it came about 

t even his vigilant precaution allowed a certain traditionalV 
lode of._thoujjhti, characteristic of the Athenian mind, to \ 
'tape the mass of faiCta which was to have been HhapelesB, J 
so^lhal"tlIe~work of science came to be tf'work gf art. And, 
ainee this mode of thought had, as we shall see, grown 
without a break out of a mythological conception of the_ 
I world of human acta and passions, which is the world of 
ihietory, I have given him tiie epithet Mythistorious. 

This eesay, although its ai-gument (of which a summary 
be foand in the Table of Contents) is continuous, has 
Iteen divided into two parts which in a way reflect the 
twofold design of Thucydides' history. Having occasion to 
look into the question, how the Peloponnesian War arose, 
I felt, vaguely but strongly, that Thucydides' account of its 
origin is remarkably inadequate ; and I came to form a very 
different theory of the real causes of the war. This theory 
I have stated in the first four chapters, because, althougli the 
subject seems to me to be of no great importance in itself, 
it led me to inquire further, why Thucydides has told ua 
about this matter— and told us at considerable length— ^so 
exceedingly little that appears to us relevant. The rest of 
the book is an answer to this question. I found that the 
reason lay, not in the author's famous reticence — he thought 
he had recorded all we should want to know — but in the fact . * 
that he did not, as is commonly asserted, take a scientific I * 
view of human histoiy. Rather he took the view of one 
who, having an admirably scientific temper, lacked the 
indispensable aid of accumulated and systematic knowledge, 
and of the apparatus of scientific conceptions, which the a 
Ubour of subsequent centuries has refined, elaborated, and y 
distinguiBhed. Instead of this furniture of thought, to the 
inheritance of which every modem student is born, Thucydi3es I 
iposflessed, in common with his contemporaries at Athens, the I 
MMt of mind induced by an early education consisting almost 1 



exclnsiTely in the etudy of the poeta. No ftmonnt of h&nl, 
rational thinking — an exercise which Thucydides never inter- 
mitted — could suffice to break up this mould, in an agQ 
when science had as yet provided no alternative system a 
conception. The bent of his poetical and artistic nartor 
comes out in the mythistorical portions of the work, whid 
in the later chapters I have singled out and put together 
The principle which informs and connects them is the tragic 
theory of human nature — a traditional psychology which 
I Thucydides seems to me to have learnt from Aeschylus. I 
have tried to show at some length how the form of the 
Aeschylean drama is built upon this psychology ; and, finally. 
I have traced the theory of the tragic passions back into that 
dim past of mythological belief out of which it came into the 
bands of the Athenian dramatists. So my origioal question 
finds its answer. Thucydides never understood the origin of 
the war, because his mind was filled with preconceptions 
which shaped the events he witnessed into a certain form ; 
and thisTorm chanced to be such that it snapped the causal j 
links between incidents, in the connexion of which the secret | 
lies. 

The Greek histoiians can be interpreted only by referenoJ 
to the poets ; and to understand the poets, we must knoi 
something of the mythological stage of thought, the fund 
glowing chaos out of which every part of that beautift 
articulate world was slowly fashioned by the Hellenic intelleol 
There is, on the literary side, no branch of classical stud; 
which is not stLll suffering from the neglect of mythology. 
The poets are still treated as if, like an eighteenth-century 
essayist, they had a tiresome trick of making 'allDsiotiB 
which have to be looked up in a dictionary. The history of 
philosophy is written &a if Thales had suddenly dropped from 
the sky, and, as he bumped the earth, ejaculated, ' Everything 
must he made of water I' The historians are examined 
the point of ' trustworthiness ' — a question which it is tha 
inveterate tendency of Englishmen to treat as a moral 
question ; and, the certificate of honesty once awarded, their 
evidence is accepted as if they had written yesterday. The 
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y which I have designated ' The Modernist Fallacy ' waa 

3r, perhaps, so rife as it is now ; and, hut that I have no 

h to be contentious, this essay might be taken as a polemic 

gainst it, in bo far as I have argaed that the thought of 

; prosaic and rational writer of antiquity moved in 

t atmosphere which we should recognize to be poetic and 

^bical. ^ " 
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I make no claim to have added to the stock of 
detailed historical information, but only to have given a new 
setting to established facts, I have not thought it necessary to 
acknowledge the source of every statement. The material of 
the first four chapters is taken largely from Dr. Busolt'a 
monumental Grieckisi-he Gesckickte, or from well-known 
sources which Dr. Busolt's learning and industry have made 
easily accessible to any student. I have also found Beloch's 
work useful and suggestive. If I have, for the convenience 
of exposition, here and there expressed disagreement with 
a phrase from Professor Bury's History of Greece, I would 
not be thought insensible of the services rendered to scholar- 
ship by a student whose vast erudition has not blunted 
the delicate feeling for poetry revealed in his editions of 
Pindar. 

Hy thanks are due to the Publishers for their unvarying 
courtesy and consideration. My friend, Mr. A- E. Bemays, of 
Trinity College, has kindly read the proofs and suggested 
corrections. I should like also to recognize with gratitude 
the wonderful promptitude and efiBciency of the readers and 
staff of the Clarendon Press. 



P There remain two other debts of a more personal kind. 
One, which I am glad to acknowledge in this place, is 
Mmewbat indefinite, but still profound. It is to Dr. Verrall, 
who, at a time when classical poetry in this country either 
served as an engine of moral discipline in the teaching of 
grammar or added an elegance of profane scholarship to the 
cultured leisure of a deanery, was among the first to show 
that a modem intellect could achieve a real and burning 
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PART I. THUCYDIDES HISTORICUS 

L THE CAUSES OF THE WAR 

lidee' first Book does not provide either Athena or Sparta with 
■ sufficient motive for fighting. Tho current views that the war 
WM (1) promoted by Periclea from personal motives ; (2) racial; 
(8) politicBl, are inadequate. Thucydides' own view that the 
Spartsns were/orced into war ia true. Their reluctance explained. 
But Periclee also bad no reason to desire war. Thuoydldea states 
only offloial policies ; perhaps this policy naa unofficial. 



n. ATHENIAN PARTIES BEFORE THE WAR 
'What party at Athena made the wnr? The country population 



I negligible factor in politics befari the war. The large and 
cial population in the Piraeus, who regarded the 

naval snpromacy of Athena nn a means of controUing trade, 
I flimiahed the bulk of Periclea' majority In his last years, and 
I became strcng enough to dictate his policy. Ifi-24 



in. THE HEGARIAN DECREES 
n-Thucydidean accounts of the outbreak of war make the 



: 

n^Citiations turn »telv on the Megarian decrees. Thucydidea 
reoords none of tbeae three decrees and keeps Megarian affain in 
the btokground, suppressing Pericles' cannezion with them. 
|The coercion of Hcgara was the first step in the unofficial policy 
foroed on Periele* by hia oommeroial supporters ; the object being 
to establish a trade-route from the Piraeus to the West across th« 
Hegarid from Niaaea to Pegae, and so to cut oat Corinth. The 
•arlier Peloponnesian War offers a parallel : the Egyptian Ezpedi- 
I UoD analogous to the Sicilian, which was from the first part of the 

eommeroial party's plan. 25-88 

IV. THE WESTERN POLICY 
'didea says nothing of earlier Athenian relations with the West, 
or of the part taken by Pericles in the alliance with Corcyra ; 
though he gives one or two indications that this alliance was a 
step towards oonqHeat of the West. Similarly, designs on Carthage 
date tioTa nine years earlier than Tfaucydides' first mention. 
31ia Western policy was hindered by Periclea, who always dis- 
approved of it : but it eiplaina the fresh course taken by tha 
war after his death. Thucydidea always r^arded the Sicilian 
Expedition as ui irrelevant diversion, because be never saw ita 
Minnexion with the Uegarian decrees, and oould not know that 
Firielea adopted the anti'Mogariau policy only becauM it wm 
fcrcod upon kinj. 80-Cl 
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V. THTJCYDIDES' CONCEFnOH OF EXSTOBT 

How could Thueydides regard bis account of the origin of the war u 
oomplete sad final * The contrast between it uid our own hjpo- 
tbeaia points to his conception of history bsiDg different from tha 
modem. He nndertskes to record ool; what oras actuallj done 
ID the war IJna.) and tha 'accounts' (Aj>)>o<) given by the agent). 
(This method was partly imposed by circuinBtiuiees. His original 
plan of the work.) He a^ja nothuii^ ^put cautti ; and draws no 
distinction between olWai and '■pofatriK. The first Book ia not 
^ about causes but ' grimincts ' (olriai) — the story of a feud between 
AtbeoB and Sparta ; which he traces down from the Persian Wan 
(L 88-118). The only natural eauMi of human events, eonaid««d by 
ancient biatcria.n8, are paydioliigical — the characters and imilXi^diAte 
motives of men or of personified rtBtes; whereas "—^TtiM l"*- *" 
social and economic conditiona, kc, and formulate abstract laws. 
Tfae ancients' latent Bsmmption ia that every motivu is a >M 
cause ; human action ia not part of a unirelssl causal nsni^ 
and hence only immediate motives were thought relenmt to 
history by rationalists who rejected supernatural cauaos — the will 
of gods, of epirits, or of Fate. Thucydides bad not only no religion 
philoaopby, but n 



PART n. THUCYDIDES MYTHICUS fl 

INTRODUCTOKY | 

Tho Inprenion conveyed by the whole History contains an element 
of artistic unity not accounted for by the oripnal dsaign. The 
eiplanattoa of this will, by the way, remove the moral cloud | 

which hangs over Thucydidoa' treatinont of Cteon. . 79-fl 



VI. THE LUCK OF PTLOS 
Tha new principle ia fint traceable in the Pylos narrative. Summary 
of thia. The impression conveyed is that the s eizure of Pyloe waa 
amere atroke of luck, and the obscurities of the story all tend to t^ 
^fect i and yet we can make out, by inference from the nArrati<ra 
itself, that the occupation was designed. Why ia this impression 
given 7 Thucydides is not moralizing, or actuated by malignity. 
H<| Ffnlly "i" °i "gm^ eallod Fortune at work; for he had po 
generaloonception of naturar Taw" to" o^tcluJo auch an agency, 
T^TwhoIi" narrative" i llnstratoa the eontrasF of human fo rroigKt 
(yfuiirj) and non-human Fortune (TijxtX wbieh are the wlTflalOT- 






iriea of human events. 



But why was Thucydides predisposed 



e Fortune at work jttst in 
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Vn. THE MOST VIOLENT OF THE CITIZENS 

la order to 8nd the preoccupying E»ctor in Thucydidea' mind, wa 
e the story of the nepotiatic^a after Fy loa and oT the capture 
— '-— - Tliia incident and the only two others in which~ 
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n tlio 

fell-know a t heory of bui 

injigaech. Thucfdid 
and druutized Cleon, who is quaBi-bero of his own personal 
dimmi., ud alio a minor character in (be larger tragedy of 



tttine of a drairmf^ 
dea has idealized 



VnL MTTHISTOKIA AND THE DKAJMA 
Hitir_&ctB ' win overinto the mythical '. Two phases of this pro- 
ceH — mythical infigtiralion by a traditional mould, and fabulous 
intvutim — are illustrated by the legend of the tyranl'SlByarB. 
Thacydides was on his guard against fabulous invention, not 
againrt inSguratioii by an ari-firm, as seen in tbo dramatized 
legend of Pauaaniai. 
The external form of the History shows some consci 

tragedy ; but it also resembles the Aeschylean drama in technical' ' ' ' 
oonstruction ami in psychology. The structure of Aesahylean 
tragedy is intermediate between pure symbolism and realism. 
The aotioD falls into two planes : the lyric, which is supernatural 
and universal, and the dialogue, which is human and particular. 
The characters are highly abstraet, being little more than porsoui- 
fled symbols. So are the characters in Tbucydides. Tragic irony 
arises from the separation of the two planes. Hypnotic effect of 
•ome apaacbea in Aescbylns. Compare the speeches in Thucy- 
didea. 129-I5S 



IX. PEITHO 

Claon'a relation to the larger plot, in which Athens is the heroine, 

involves ■ further point of Aescbyloan psychology. The problem 

of responsibility in Aeschylus is solved by conceiving the Xcigiii, 

paasions b oth as su pernatural agencies from without and as 

integral factors in the'agenl's mrnil^ Ttis is possiTEloTiy^raoana 

oTthe ide iTof "spirituar posaossion. The passions are iutorirai 

.'umptmirom God ; and Temptation (Poitho) also comus eiternalty 

L'B iHMt-n ate" rn_a gjttor person, e^g.Cljt^mpestra. Einmploa of 

this conception from History : Uiitiadus at Paros, Pausanias at 

PUtaea. Elpis, one of tbeae dangerous, tempting passions, is 

lught of as incarnate in Cleon, who acts as Poitho, or Apatfi, to 

tens, when she baa been intoxicated by Fortune at Pylos. 1&3'173 






X. THE MELIAN DIALOGUE 



The dialogue (which is summarized, with Dionysius' i 

designed to express a, pathological state of mind — insolence and 
blindness — in which Athena voted the maaaacrs of Uelos, just 



before the Sioilian Expedition. Aleibiadee' part io thia iDcident 

ii omitted by Tfauojdidai 174-18 

XL THE LION'S WHELP 
Tbucydidos' eoneeption of Alsifaiadea i> 'mfthiml', u may be •a«i 
froni the Bret epUode in which he nppoan. The mative of ApatA 
in the legendi of Dkrius and Xenes, who tn outwitMd on tha 
eve of their expedition!. So are the Athenian*, on the eTe of 
thein, by the £gest>eana. 188-M 

III. EROS TYRANNUS 
Thucydides tarns agBinst Athens the moral of Aeeehyloa' Ptrtiatit, and 
of Herodotus vii~ii. Nikios resembles Artabanua ; Alcibiadea, 
Hardonius and Xenoa. Alcibiadea and Eroa, tbo tyrant paaaion. 
The starting of the expedition, and its end, where the train of 
mythioal 'causes' terminates. S01-99 

SIIL THE THAOIC PASSIONS 
The tragie theory of human nature turns on reversal of Fortune, 

attributed at Brat to external agencies. Sinister conception of 
Elpis, who was originally a Ear; so too was Eros. These and 
other violent passions were at first invading daemons [eipUiued 
by the notion of arenda), whose permanence was due to colt, 
while myth developed their personality. The daemons were 
later subordinated to fully human Otympiana ; and in the theo- 
logical stage of the tragic theory, the passions similarly buoame 
ministerial agents of Divine Jealousy, Qod increases the arrogant 
deliiaion by enhancing its oauaes. 
Tbncydides hnd not the sccptiral Ionian temper of Herodotus. He 
ratimaliatd the Aeschylean theory, not realiiing that, when the 
theology was removed, what was toft wss mythical in origin. 
Even Eoripidea still feels the gupematural quality of the elemen- 
tary pasaioni. 221-14 

XrV. THE CAUSE OF THE WAR 
Thucydides, tracing hack his mythical 'causes', may luve been driven 
to connect the violence of Pericles against Megara — the inelplie- 
ablo circumstance in the origin of the war — with the hereditary 
madness of the Alcmaeonidae. At any rate, his preoccupation with 
theae mythical causes prevented him from seeing the real facton 
at work. 844-2M 
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THUCYDIDES HISTORICUS 
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ThuCtdidf.8 prefaces the introductory Book of his history 
with the fitatement that he has recorded the grounds of 
fjuarrel between Athens and the Pe!opoime3ianB, ' in order 
that no one may ever have to ask from what origin so great 
& war arose among the HeUenes.' ^ Plainly he thought that 
his account, which follows, of the disputes and negotiations 
on the eve of the outbreak ought to satisfy posterity. He 
has told us all the ascertained truth which seemed to him 
relevant. But somehow we are not satisfied. We do not. 
feel, after reading the first Book, that Thucydides has told] 
us all that we want to know, or all that he knew and, if/ 
he had considered it relevant, might have told. So attempts 
have again and again been made to go behind his story. 
We are still troubled by the question which he thought no 
one would ever have to aak. 

Our impression, as we review this preliminary narrative, 
sums itself into a sense of contradiction. The ostensible 
protagonists in the Peloponnesian War were Sparta and 
Aliens — Athens as represented by Pericles. On tho^pther 
band. De it.tjfr Pprii-lsH x"?^ Spftrtn, is provided Tyith. any 
suffident^ mfi^Yfi fw eB&agiogtJust^then, in hostilities. Ac- 
eordingly we find in the modo-n histories, which are necessarily 
based on Thucydides, conflicting statements of the type : 
' Sparta, or Coiinth, forced the war upon Athens,' and then 
again : ' Pericles saw that war was inevitable and chose this 
moment for forcing it upon Sparta.' So uncertain are we^ 
un the questions : who wanted this war, and why tiiej 
wanted it. ' 



4 TnUCYDIDES HISTOBICUS 

Why, tlien, did Athens and Sparta fight? This vt 
tion seema to have puzzled contemporaries ; for variouj 
accounts were already current when Thucydides wrote, and 
it waa partly liia object to correct vulgar opinion and readjust 
the perspective to his own view. Modem historians do little 
more than traverse the same ground in bis footsteps and 
follow him to the same conclusion. 

■' Besides Thuoydides' own opinion, which we reaerve for the 
present, three main views can be distinguished. These are: 
(1) that the war was promoted by Pericles from personal 
motives ; (2) that it was a racial war — Ionian ag^nst Dorian ; 

S. (3) that it was a conflict of political ideals — Democracy 

- against Oligarchy.' The first of these is only a snperficial 
account of tlje imraeiiiate cause. The other two are 
reflective, pointing to causes o£ a wider and deeper sort, and 
touching the whole character and significance of the straggle. 

, We will briefly discuss them in order. 

y {]) That Pericles had personal grounds for thmsting the 
war on Sparta, seems to have been the vulgar belief — the 
belief which Tliucydides desired, above all, to refute. Perideci,] 
said thegossips, was avenging the theft of three loose women': 
he was afraid of sharing the fate of Pheidias, and so stirred 
up a general conflagration ; ' he wished to avoid rendering 
account of public moneys;* he acted from an ambitious 
desire to humble the pride of the Peloponnesians." These 
and similar current scandals have found their way, through 
Ephorus and others, into Plutarch and Diodorua, Among 
the moderns, Beloch" inclines to revert to a view of this type, 
Pericles, finding liis position at home shaken, was auxioua 
to turn attention elsewhere. But it has been sufficiently) 
replied that, though this motive might explain his socialistic! 

' 'Tlia incvitablo struggle between these rival powen widened into 
a oonfliot of race between lonians and Bomaii, and a party WBrfare 
between democraoy and olignrcliy.'— Oimponion to flreei Studies, Cambridge, 
liW5, p. 09. WhuQ a war is dsserihed aa ' inevit ahlii '^ ya mny [ » nlmm^ 
ee rtaln that ita eausea are not fco own. 

> Ariat. Ach. 524. ' ArUt. Fax, 603. 

• Diod. ziil. S8, ' Pint, malig. Htrad. B. 
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i£ureB in home politics, the war was certain to be unpopular | 
li a great part of the citizens, and could not, as conducted j 
T Pericles, have any dazzhng results at first.^ | 

F there is any truth in this view, there must have been I 
mething in Pericles' situation more threatening and more I 
Scult to meet than malicious proseeiitions of his personal I 
or he could not have been driven to an expedient i 
► desperate and (must we not add?) so unscrupulous. We J 
pass on, bearing in mind that contemporary Athens, I 
) this ecandal shows, believed that Pericles made the war, | 
3 was hard put to it to divine his reasons. I 

; (3) Was it, theo, a racial eon6ict of Ionian against Dorian? 
es. at any rate, nowhere su^ests that racial antipathy 
B a main element. In fact, two nations do not go to war 
t sueb grounds ; though, of course, when wai- has broken 
It, there wiU always be people wicked enough to inflame 
) prejudice and pride of blood. The Corinthians will call 
, Sparta to help the Potidaeans ' who are Dorians be- 
d by lonians '.^ Brasidaa will tell his troops that they 
! Dorians about to meet lonians whom they have beaten 
1 and again.^ Especially will language of this kind be 
lieard in Sicily, because there the diplomatic game of Athena 
is to stir up Ionian racial feeling against Syracuse, and to 
cover designs of conquest with the fine pretext of ' succouring 
our kinsmen of Leontici '.'* Henuocrates brushes aside these 
plausible excuses. Let no one say, he urges, that, though the 
Dorians among us may he enemies to the Athenians, the 
Cbalcidians are safe because they are lonians and kinsmen 
to Athens. The Athenians do not attack us because we are 
divided into two races, of which one is their enemy, the 
other their friend.'" Precisely ; and the same holds of Athens 
and Sparta at home. We must find some more tangiblej 
motive for war than a difference of race. ' 

(3) The third view is that the struggle was political. ' The 
war became in time a conflict of political principles : com- 
munity of feeling and interest joined democrats on the one 
■ DelbrQi'k, cit. Busolt, iii. 2. 819. ' Thuc. L 12*. 

' Thoo. V. 8. * Tliuo. vL 7S ff. * Thuo. iv. 61. 
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side against oligarchs on the other.'' Eat dtga gh it may] 
be true that the war hecanie bo in ftwt^, tbia will not aecomJ 
for the out br^ET The point is complicated, because 
garch ' and' democrat ' meant very different tbiiiga in diffoieDl 
states, and at different times in the same state. We mast 
recur to this difficulty later; here it is enoogb to obsem 
that S)>arta did not fight Athens because Athens was silly 
enough to have a democratic constitution. No one would 
maintain that. Nor had the Athenians any objection to the 
Spartan tystem of government — at Sparta. 
' It will hardly be believed, either, that each state foi^t tvl 



■ give Gr eece in general the blcBsinp of a conetitatMai lika ite 
own. Of course, we shall find one of them posing as a 
Sesefactor. ' The sympathies of mankind were largely OD 
the side of the Spartans, who proclaimed themselves the 
liberators of Hellas'.' The words were sure to find willing 
ears among the oppressed subjects of Athenian 'tyranny'. 
But why, when Mytilene sent to Sparta immediately b^ore 
the war ^ and offered to revolt, did Sparta refuse her aid 1 
The similar pretensions of Athens in earlier days had not been 
more substantial. To the minor states ' freedom ' meant auto- 
nomy. The Athenian allies, until they revolted, were allowec 
considerable latitude in self-government. An oligarchy o 
landowners was tolerated at Samos, till the revolt of 440 
Mytilene had a moderate oligarchy, till the revolt of 428, 
But then these very fucts show that Athens did not care enough 
for the abstract principle of democracy to fight for the r« 
e^nition of it in other states. Neither she nor Sparta wai 
, W philanthropic. ' Each of the two supi-eme states ', says 
iLAristotle,* 'set up in the other cities governments on th« 
I Ikiodel of its own — democracies in the one case and oligarchies 
in the other. In so doing they considered their own interests, 

■ Whible^, Polilical Fartia at AOtent, p. 83. Ur. Whibley, of eouTM, onlj 
giv?8 this as one factor in the utnation, whiali It certainly vaa, ajlat tlie wai 
tuul broken out. 

• Thue. ii. 8. i. 

■ Thue. iii. 2 ; the offer wia probably made iRer the revolt of PotidsoL 
' Ar. Pal. vi. (It.) 11. 12«o 32. 
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lot those of the cities . . . The result has been that the cities 
iRve lost even the desire for equality, and are accustomed 
Ither to seek empire or to bow to superior force.' It was not, in 
Kt, a question of the ideal form of government. The Athenian 
Demos did not set up democracies in the spirit in which 
riato instituted an aristocracy in Utopia; they supported 
espondiDg class in the allied states, because they had 
I interests and a claa.s-sympathy of poor against rich. I 
Y the Spartan oligarchy mai ntained the correspopding 
"~t, )iiit. fm\j ^inside the Pdoponnese. 



1 neighi 
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tev were not gg piB pioiia of a disinterested miBsion to the 

J struggle between democracy and oligarchy, where it 
^ifited, was in the main not a warfare between nations 
cities, but an internal duel between two parties in 
i city. Eiaeb wanted to rule in its own way; each was 
repared at any moment to invoke the aid of the national 
But neither at Athens nor at Sparta was there any 
bch struggle going on at the beginning of the war. It was 
latural for the contrasts of Ionian and Dorian, democrat 
ud oligarch, to be much In the air, because the nominal 
1 of the Peloponneaian league happened to be Dorian and 
ihical, while Athena was Ionian and democratic. Argoa 
) democratic and Dorian ; atld she was sometimes on one 
tide, sometimes on the other. But did she Join Athens in 
1^461 because she was democratic, and Sparta in the present 
rar because she was Dorian ? 

Neither the racial contrast nor the political provides either 
party with a definite and sufficient motive for embarking, just 
at this moment, on a confiict. We must look elsewhere. 
/ Most of the modem histories come back to Thucydides' 
one explicit statement of his own view, and there rest content. 
' The most genuine pretext, though it appeared least in what i 
. was said, I consider to have been the growing power of the I' ,i| ( " .j 
'Athenians which alarmed the Lacedaemonians and forced I A; 
them into war.' > Thucydides holds (1) that the Spartans ) 

> Thuc. i. 23. 6 : repeated in L B8, and explained 68-118. 2 ; alluded to by 
the Oerormiu in i. B8. 
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were afraid oF Athens' growing power, and (2) that the « 
waB/orced on Sparta. 

We shall recur later to the explanation which Thacydides 
gives of this alarm. It is sufficient here to note that the 
jmrtans w cr.^ rf^hip.tjinf. tr. fight: the irnpulfip Hi.1 nnt «>m. 



l]rom__th^ 



_Illi 



Ki^liora to ho fnit. Rp SrtA Wm TUlt 



,e. — The purpose of her el&boiate 
and rigid military system was often misunderstood ; even 
Aristotle speaks of it aa designed for conquest But iU 
existence is otherwise explained by a glance at the economic 
and social conditions. The soil of Lacedaemon was owned by 
a few, very large proprietors,' Hence, while the country coulil 
have maintained fifteen hundred borae and thirty thousand 
hoplitee, the total number fell to a thousand, and Sparta could 
not survive a single blow. Her fall at Lcuctra was due to 
the paucity of her citizen population. The laws were &amed 
to encourage the increase of the privileged class ; and this 
tendency, combined with the growth of large estates, was 
bound to produce a very large number of poor.' Only the 
small and decreasing body of the rich enjoyed full citizen&hip. 
The Sparliates, says Isocrates,' enslaved the souls of the 
common people no less than those of their servants. They 
appropriated, he goes on, not only the best of the land, but 
also more of it than was similaily occupied elsewhere in 
Greece, leaving so little for the ma-ss of the people, and that 
little 80 poor, that these could scarcely keep alive with 
grinding toil. The common folk were split up in tiny 
' cities ', less impoi"tant than villages in Attica. Deprived of 
all a freeman should have, they were yet compelled to serve 
as attendants in war. Worst of all, the Ephors could execute 
them untried, in any numbers. Their condition was lower 
than that of elaves in other parts of Greece. The Ephors, we 
are told, on taking office regularly declared war on the Helol 
so that to massacre them at any moment might be legal. 



I 



* Ar. fU. ii. rurniehu this and the following particulAra. 
' cr. Tbnc. i. HI. The PelDponnesiuii are alhmpyol uid hare no wealth. 
' FanaO. 370. laocrates' statcmenta Br«, of courao, rhetorical ; but theso 
Mem to be true. 
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i The danger of sucli a situation — the constant menace of 
ivolt — did not escape the observation of Aristotle,* who 
Irther remarks that the Spartans plainly had not discovered 
i best method of governing a, subject population. To meet 
■is dangtif, and not for purposes of conquest, iheir military 
VBtem was designed and maintained. Thucydides saw this. 
I 424, he eaye, the Spartans favoured Brasidas' expedition, 
»use, now that the Athenians were infesting the Pelopon- 
;, they wanted to send some Helota out of the way and 
tt prevent a rising for which the occupation of Pyloa gave an 
^ortunity, 'Mont of the Lacedaemonian iTiutitutiona were 
Kially designed to secure them against this danger.' ^ 
■ Thitj anfTHi-ii-mB rhi%r"Hl'f n burl ripjippd mn at of TbiK^ ydiilea' 
m tem poraries. They could not unders tand why a gr eat 
[ ^iiijiry pi^ffiT bhOUliJ ndl be aggrc^a r-'fi, nnri thnj piit it 'Inim 
) the notori ouH 'slowness' of the S partan ej ujiailter. * Of all 
lie Beilenes , bo thii Corinthians expostuJate, ' you alone keep 
quiet.' 'Justice with you seems to consist in not injuring 
others and only defending yourselves from being injured."' 
Elsewhere,* Thucydides himself falls into the same strain. 
In 411, he says, if the Pelopounesians bad been more 
energetic, the whole Athenian empire might have fallen into 
their hands ; but the two peoples were of very different 
tempers, the one quick and adventurous, the other timorous 
and slow. The Spartans, he remarks again, were never dis- 
posed to make war except when compelled." 

This reluctance is easy to explain. Situated in an otit.-of-\ 
the-way corner of the peninsula, locked in by mountains I 
and almost harbourless coasts, prohibited by law from com- 
merce and industry, the Spartans never voluntarily and 
Y spontaneously attempted conquest outside the Peloponnese. 
ley did not want an empire over-seaa, and when they got 
one, could not bold it. Their ideal was a 'life of virtue', 
to be lived by a small class at the expense of a majority held 
I down by ruthless repression and treacherous massacre. For 
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fear of the Helots, it was neceesary to maintain a ring of 
"oligarchies' on tlieir land frontier. That was all their 
ambition, I^iving on a. rfiwtkr-tninA. t.ljpy had pv^ryl.hlpg 
to fear, and ^notliiog positive to gain, from hostilities with 
^Athens. The moment war broke out their coasts were 
defenceless. The Athenians — as Demosthenes had the w-it to 
see — had only to land a force on some remote point, like 
Pyloa, easily defensible and capable of being provisioned 
from the sea, and the Spai-tans were powerless. What could 
they do when the oppressed serfs flocked into such a centre of 
revolt 1 Yet this obvious peril faced them from the first 
moment of war with the mistress of the seas. Xaturally, 
they were reluctant, and ' not of a temper to make war 
except when compelled ". Thucyd ides is rij^ t'' wh*^" ^"^ ""j" 
they_were f orce d jn to , the war . 

■But wh ^ fni .■f- d-thain ? Pericle s, and the Athenian demo- 
crat^J. The term 'democracy' has fatally misleading associa- 
tiona, and it is not easy always to remember that the 
language used by contemporaries about political parties is 
vitiated by a constant source of error. The old names, Whig^ 
and Tory, oligarch and democrat, which stand for the aims, 
of parties in one generation go on bemg used in the next«< 
when the lines of cleavage have really shifted and parties a 
divided on quite other issues. A democrat was a revolife 
tionary under Peisistratus, a radical under Cleiathenes, t 
in the time of Pericles a conservative. 

In order to understand the position of Pericles it is necessarj 
to glance back over the period occupied by this change. Th( 
history of Athens esbibits a series of upheavals from below 
which end in the full realization of democracy. The powei 
of the great landed families, who ruled Athens down to th< 
Persian wars, had been broken by Cleiathenes, though repre 
sentatives of the two chief bouses, the Alcmaeonidae and tfaa 
Pbilaidae, continue to play the leading parts for some time t» 
come. Themistocles, half an alien by birth, had broken into 
the charmed circle and created a party of his own, which the 
aristocrats combined to oppose. His invention of Athenian 
sea power and bis creation of the Piraeus were strokes of fresh 
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jid innovating genius. The policy they atood for was justified 
at Salamis and adopted in the next generation. 

AAer the Persian wars men's minds were at first fiUed with 
the Eastern peril. The Fbilaidae, beaded by Kimon, took 
up the'anti-Persian ideal — war to the death with ibe bar- 
barian. The ideal was identified with pan -Hellenism and 
friendship for Athens' yokefellow, Sparta. The men oft 
Marathon, the victory of the aristocrat Miltiadea, ralliedl 
round Uiltiades' son. The men of Salamis, the democratic I 
victory won by the upstart Themistocles, supported the leader! 
of the opposite house. The upheaval in this generation wasJ 
led by Pericles and Ephialtes, Family tradition associated 
the Alcmaconid Pericles with the seafaring population of ' the 
shore '. But the sea power of Athens comes to mean sometbiDg 
different from what it meant to the generation who had seen 
the Persian wars. The Eastern peril fades, to vanish at 
Eurymedon, T he Delian leaijrue loses its raimn d'itre and 
paaees from an 



alliance ' into i 
empire meant glory Jr.p^) tin- fii^t. nf t.hn * t.b^ most powerful 
motives — glory, fear profit', whi ch the 4 i*iVfilllifli1l' J^^l"!^ "« 
compelling them to retain the position the2_had_ won.' _In 
hi^ ^peec he s Pericles is always dwelling on the glory of 
Athena' rule. A genuine imperialist, he boo est ly" bijlieved 
that the Hchool of Hellas was a benevolent and beneficent 
institution, and did his best to make it so. 'No subject 
complains of being ruled by such a mistress, no enemy of 
being injured by so glorious an antagonist.'^ Thucydides, 
the son of Melesiaa, kept up the opposition on the antiquated 
lioea, and attacked Pericles for using the allies" treasure 
for other ends than war with Persia, Thucydides was behind 
the times ; he was ostracized, and left Pericles in undisputed 
supremacy. 

Meanwhile, with the achievement of complete democracy,! 
the constitutional struggle was over. The people had gained I 
all they wanted. They did not deaiie complete equality of J 
ftll eUsesis. Ab the oligarchic writer ^ puts it, they did not/ 

I Fnudo-Xsu. do nn. Alh. !. 8. ■ Thuc. ii. 41. 
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want the ofGcea on which the safety of the state depended?' 
they knew it was better for men of Bubetance to hold them. 
They only want, he sneers, the offices which carry wages. 
It is lens unfair to say that they were content with theirj 
Btronghold, the law courts. As for the oligarchs, they \ 
no longer a party. The oligarchs from conrictioa were I 
hopeless minority who could only intrigue in secret and t 
to inituence elections. 

The reign of Pericles follows. \\'hat was there left I 
Athens to do ? From .Pgricles' point of view, nothing. He 

accused of being no great atatesmaa, only a great politician ; 
be had no 'original constructive idea". We dispute this. 
He had an original idea, which has too rarely made iCs 
appearance in the history of mankind. The idea was that, 
instead of spending the treasure of the league im materials 
for a very improbable war with Persia, it was better to speaJH 
it on enduring monuments of perfect ait, and that to maloH 
a beautiful thing ie a worthier occupation than killing otbdfl 
people. An additional advantage gained by this use of thH 
Fund was that he could thus provide employment for a largB 
working population. Those who laboured in the building : 
of those great memorials of Athena' glory had as good a claim, 
he said, to he supported from the treasury as men engaged 
on foreign service. Workers in all materials, in marble and 
bronze, ivory and gold, ebony and cypress ; carpenters, masons, 
brass founders, marblecutters, dyers, goldsmiths, painters, en- 
gravers, turners ; merchants and sailors who brought the— 
material by aea and by land, wheelwrights, waggonenJ 
carriers, ropeuiakers, leatbercutters, roadmakers, minfirawM 
every art had a whole army of labourers at work and plenty*' 
was universally diS'used. The whole city, almost, was drawing 
hia wages.' 

A thoroughly idyllic picture. It is true that the allies, 
(who paid the bill, were becoming restive, and the second of 
jthe thi'ee imperial motives — fear — was beginning to be felt 
■at Athens. Naxos bad been the first to revolt, and ' the first 
to be enslaved contrary to the terms of alliance ',' 
' riut. ftr. xii. » Thuo. L 98. 
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and Byzantium had called for stem repression. But tho 
allies had weakened themselves by letting tlieir navies go and 
contributing money instead of ships. Scattered on islands 
they had no common place of meeting, now that the congress 
jof the league had fallen into disuse.' Peviclea' policy towards 
■Item was ' to keep them in hand ' — a phrase several times 
■attributed to him and probably often on his lips. 
I What Ffiflpnn hntl Pp.rinlfia fof TT1f|I^i"£f "■•-■ ^*^ Hp-..^ ^ 
'That is just the question which puzzled contemporaries; 
henco the scandals which we mentioned and dismissed. When 
hLstorians cannot discover a motive, they say that ho saw 
that war was 'inevitable' and hastened the moment. But 
;ar meant danger to the stability of the Athenian empii -c — 
he one cloud on his horizon. So long as there was peace, 
the allies could be ' kept in hand ' ; but with the outbreak 
of hoBtilities, the Athenian fleet would have other work to do. 
The chances of revolt would ho enormously increased. When 
the cry for autonomy had once been raised, Sparta would 
come forward as the liberator of Hellas. The first duty of 
Athens was to maintain unimpaired the empire which was 
her gloiy. Then why plunge her into a war which was the 
one thing that could make the danger of losing that empire 
imminent ? And what would become of the noble ideal of 
Athens as a centre of culture and of art, the lesson and the 
glory of all Greece 1 

t ^ericle3_ haiijui-limig_J|e^pn than Sparta for desiring war 
land this is grcciseljl-the. impreasian which we get.fron 
f Thncrc Gdaa. He tells us indeed that Pericles urged tho 
• Athenians into the war ; hut neither at the place where 
this statement occurs,^ nor yet in the speech of Pericles at 
the end of the Book is any motive assigned for this course 
of action. We can only conclude that Thucydides was at 
a loss to understand what the motive could be. Yet Rome 
one must have desired the war ; and if the two protagonists 
on whom our attention is commonly tised are each with- 
out a sufficient motive, we must seek elsewhere. In what 
direction 7 

' Fi.-Xeii. it Sip, AtK. ii. 2, ' Tbuc. i. 127 
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' The cloe is EtippHed wbeo we take sccoant of & certain' 
point of Thucydidean method. The facts which Thucydides 
in bis introduction pronuaes to tell us are of two kinds : first, 
the events {ipya) — what actually was done in the war ; and 
besides these, only ' the accounts ^ven of themselves by the 
Beveral parties in speeches (Xriyui) '. The history does, in fact, 
consist of two elements — descriptive narration and speeches 
— what was done and what was said. This arrangement in- 
volves a limitation important for our present guidance. The 
arguments, prete:7cts, explanations, which occur in the speeches 
must be such as could, and would, be used on formaJ occasions, 
by speakers addressing a particular audience for a particular 
purpose. Further the speakers are, almost always, o£wial 
epeakers, the leaders of parties or the representatives of states ; 
there is no room in the plan for any statement of the views 
and aims of minorities, or of the non-official sections of a 
majority. It may be that our secret lies in those dark places 

I which the restrictions of this method compel Thucydides to 

Vleave in darkness. 




ATHENIAN PARTIES BEFORE THE WAR 

/ Who were the people on the Athenian side who made the 
( war and why did they make it ] Who caused the ' alarm of 
I the Lacedaemonians ' and ' forced ' them to fight f We muBt 
Vlook behind the official utterances of Pericles, and attempt an 
/analysis of the majority with which he worked. We must 
I stop speaking of ' the Athenians ', as Thucydides does ; not 
lively Athenian was a Pericles in miniature. 

Much has heen written about the state of parties at Athens 
during the war — the state reflected in the earlier extant 
comedies of Aristophanes. One point, however, of great 
importance, is easily overlooked. It is that the state of 
par ties durl-ng the wai' must have bee n very different from 
what it was Jicfocp. thf. war. The an nual invasions of Attica 
i^aiig.^l fin iiifliiv fif (IjA rural population into Athens, ana so 
"ftJ tfirpH t.hn biila.oco of pai-tJes. A ristophanes shows us only 
thfi- J&ter, transformed condi tion. To answer our question" 
we must go back to the previous state of affairs. Further, 
we must avoid obscuring the whole discussion by the use of 
irrelevant terms, such as oligarch and democrat. 

The unknown author of the tract On the Athenian Govr - 
tAi tution^ tells ua in a few pages more about the Athenian 
Demos than we shall find in the whole of Thucydidea, and 
he shows ns how the difference of parties looked to an 
oM-fashtoned aristocrat. He uses three antithosos. (1) The 
I (S^^toi) ai-e opposed to the -men of birth {yfvvaioi) 
e of the old days of patrician rule ; (2) the base 
•mechanics {i!ovT)po(, which seems to have some of its original 
meaning, 'working men') are opposed to the leisured and 
' p8.-XeD. dt Rep. Aik. 
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educated classes, naively called ' the best ' (ot j^ptitrroC or ol 
fiiXTurroi) ; (3) the ^or (w('trijT<s) are Contrasted with the 
ric/i (ffXouVioi) or men of position and aabstance (iwaruTtpoi). 

Ilt will be seen that the division is not constitutional— 
democrat against oligarch — but a division of daaa 
— poor against rich. This author, however, is criticizing 
the democratic constitution which gives too much powai 
to the poor ; he is not considering mainly the division 
parties from the point of view of war. The conditions 

(war bring out a diffurent conflict of int«i-estB. The antitheaii 
of country and town here becomes significant. It cuts across 
the division of rich and poor ; in the country rich and poo* 
alike shared certain risks in war-time which set them 
rich and poor alike in the town. 

The same author,^ when speaking of war, says (almoiit 
in Pericles' words, Thuc. i. 143) : ' If Athens were only an 
iidland, she could escape having her lands ravaged by invader^ 
As it is, the farmers and the rich (oi yfatpyocvres Kai ol itKovtriot] 
dread the incursions of the enemy, whereas the people 
(d Sij/ios), having nothing to lose, live in security.* In this 
passage 'the people' — so shifting are these terms* — ^meana 
the town poor, contrasted with the owners of land, whether 
large holders (rAovVtoi) or small farmers (yiutpyovvTei). In 
Aristophanes ^ the same class, the town demos, are called 

1'the poor'. It is from this antithesia of country and town 
that we must start. 

The strength of Uifi. landed interest was, on paper, very 
coniyderable. Thucydidos,* in describing the removal of 
the country folk into Athens, says that it was very painful, 
because the Athenians, more than any other Hellenic people, 
had always been accustomed to Uve on the soiL Although 
united by Theseus in a single no'Aii, most of them (oE wAfiiavs), 

> PB,-Xcn. de Rep. Alh. it 14. 

' Thuc. ii. 6o, Bpuaking only of the country populatioa, nses B^fiot to mean 
the peasantry with amall holdings, as distinguislied from ol SuhstoI who h»*a 
largo estntos. 

• red. lUi tvM! iti raSt^iui*- t* wiinjTi /liy torii, | rols ■AoimiiMi Si ml ftaif-fott 
ei ScMi. Cf. Plut. vif. Hik. 9 ol tCm/pm «ai rjHoOvrtpoi and moat of 6i •jtai/rfoi 
faToored peace. * ii. IS, 
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to the timfi of this war, reBided from o!d habit in 
the country. They had juat restored their country houses 
afler the Persian invasion, and now they were called upon 
to foraake their aocient manner of life and leave the village 
which to them was a city. 

The country people, as is implied when the term ' poor ' \ 
is specially used of the town demos, were comparatively 
well-to-do. The larger owners worked their farms by slave- 
labour ; and even the small holders would have one or two , 
slaves.^ They grew, probably, enough com to supply their 
own needs, though not those of the town, which depended , 
chiefly on importation. They sent fruit and vegetables to i 
the Athenian market, and olive-oil across the seas. This ' 
class had little interest in commerce or in empire ; and they 
had everything to lose by war, which meant the destruction 
of their olive trees.' If they were so numerous, why did they 
not prevent the war ? 

T its answer is simple. Tljpir Igniloraj fho tgrrit-orifil i^ri"'"- 

c racy, had l ittle political influen ce., ' Oligarchs' by traditio n. 

they were sus pected of la^O P'""' t^^d nf jnt.rij^ni'a tn gnTivprt. 
toe democracy ! ^9 grp p* tnajnritjr nf ttin rniint»-j p.m plff 

were, like Aj'istOpl iarifH' Ai-hpminna ppmianta yfhn t/wilf no 
in politi< ;si and sp ldom or nev er _came_tQ_ Athens. 



Hieir hatred of the iinnfinpmpnl. tif tJIWn-lif-^ ■¥ illnafcratjd by 
D ikaiopolis' com plaipta : 

'Looking in Tain to the prospect of the flelda, 

L Loathing the cit^, longing fi>r a peace, 
To return to my poor village and my farm, 
That never n»ed to cry "Coma buy my charcoal I " , 

Nor "Buy my oil!" nor "Buy my anything I " 
But gave me what I wanted, freeiy and (airly. 
Clear of all coat, with never a word of buying 
Or BUch buy-wordg." ' 
y of the citizens, says Isocrates, did not even come to 
the city for festivals, but preferred to stay at home and enjoy 
the pleasures of the country.* 

' Hence Thno. calls the Peloponnesiana by contrast, almvpioi. 
* A point frequently montiout>d : Thuc. ii. 73, 76 ; Ai. Ach. 1S2, 232, S19 ; 
Pax, 628, 4c. ' Ar. Aeh. 83. Prere. 
^Iwer. Anop. 62. CI. Eur. Or. 918 itu-jijta iim tiyopSs xfouw riiAer, | 
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/ The ' men of Marathon ', now, as always, settled on the H 
wen a generation behind the townspeople, and h&t«d th« 
new growth of the ' democratic ' Piraeus. They cared for 
the Empire only on its origiDsJ, anti-Persian basis, and for 
the Parthenon not at aU, They did not vrant to exploit the 
allies. By traditional sentiment they were not hostile to 
the Spartans. They were out of tonch with the new schooi 
In polities, and ao long as peace allowed them to stay qiuetlj 
ion their farms, they were a negligible factor in poUtiaJ 
(combioations. In Aristophanes we only see them in maA 
altered circumstances, exasperated by being driven into tlw 
town, and enraged against the invaders who had ravaged 
their homes. The more sober and far-sighted joined the 
peace party. Others in time would become assimilate to 
the town-poor, and in the desperation of ruin would reinforce 
the party of war. But all this was after the war had begun : 
before it broke out their numerical strength was not felt. 
■Thu pniinfi-y.fn]],-, nnyhnw, mprp nnt the people who ma de 
t hj war. To fin d_ them w e must look to the to wn. 

Atligja was not one town,""Eunwio. The new fn/i^/^y in 
flfth-c entury politics is the I'liyieus. The port had been 

'created Ijy'Themistoclea, who siiBstltuted for the exposed. 
sandy bay of Phalerum the rock-defended harbour on the 
other side of Acte. It had been fortified, and the new town 
was laid out on the best modem principles by Hippodamas. 

| B_y the bei^inninp of the Feloponnesian war it bad becom a 

I the chief commer f^ifll gPTit.™ r,f the prpfitf ^firlH Even after 
the fall of Athens its yearly export and import trade was 
reckoned at 2,000 talents, and before the war it must have 
been much greater. From 510 to 430 B.C. the population of 
Athens and the Piraeus together is said to have increased 
from 20,000 to 100,000. This increase must have been 
chieBy due to the influx of a commercial and industrial 
population into the Piraeus. The new-comers were, ot 
course, aliens. While a majority of the citizens were, as 
Thucydides says, country people, a great majority of the 

aiTovpyS!, S«pp. i20 yarr6i-as B' irifi, tJw),, I (i mi -^riHrD >ni i/uOii, lfy*» Cwo \ 
oit ir UraiTa tpi, ri loir' an^^raf. 
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'resident aliens' must have been townspeople, engaged in 
industry or commerce down at the port. The strength o f 

ithe alien element in the tf>wn_po£ulfttion ia often i g nyred _ 
inspite^ of (iie . eYiUence. 
'"'nie encouragement of alien immigrants dates from Solon,' 
■who ■ saw that Attica had a barren and poor soil and that 
merchante who traffic by sea are not wont to import their 
goods where they can get nothing in exchange, and accord- 
ingly turned the attention of the citizens to manufacfuies . 
' He ordered that trades should be accounted honourable.' 
His law for the naturalization of foreigners granted the 
citizenship only to such aa transplanted themselves with 
their whole family to Athens, to exercise some manual trade. 
The intention was not to deter but to encourage immigrants, 
by the hope of civic rights, to settle permanently and start 
industries. This recruiting of the native population must 
have gone on steadily through the sixth and fifth centuries. 
Of course, foreign families who migrated to Athens before 
the Persian Var would bo quite Athenianized by the end of 
the fifth century. But the great influx must have been after 
the foundation of the Piraeus. From 480 to 450 Athena 
granted citizenship freely. Pericles, perhaps in alarm at this 
increasing infiltration of foreign blood, made the conditions of 
naturalization harder. But the unnaturalized alien was still, 
for industrial purposes, as free as the citizen, and had the 
protection of law. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war there were 9,000 adult men in this condition, who, with 
their famibes, made up an alien population of 30,000. 
Although not politically on the same level, these people 
belonged to the same social class, and hoA the same interests 
the other recent immigrants who had been admitt«d to 
citizenship. United with them they formed a sohd body 
■with definite ends to gain, and with the business man's 
practical sense of the means to gaining them. 

How the native-bom Athenians regarded them we know 
from the rhetorical ontbursts of Isocratcs. Reviewing the days 
of maritime empire under the democracy, he says,^ 'Who 
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could endure the brutality of our fathers who gathered 
all Greece the lazioat rascals to tnau their triremes, and 
escited the hatred of all Hellenes ; who ejected the beat ft 
other states, and divided their Bubstance among the lo^ 
ruffians in Greece I' 'Tbey filled the public tombs 
citizens, and the public regiat«re with ali(.>ns.' 'A city will 
happy, not when it collects a multitude of citizens at 
&om every nation in the world, but when it preserros al 
all the race of its original inhabitants.' So Xenophon 
I that the resident aliens include not only Greeks fcoBi-«l 
1 states, but many Phrygians, Lydians, Syiians, and bar] 
of all sorts. 

Thia gj-pwinjT nffnaa nf fniin.inoppj|».l^ industrial, and 

iple, in the harbour town, must have b een a factor 
;reat and increasing unportaJ3E6. Wo near mile about 
dcepfospressiona of contempt from the aristocratic aathor^ 
whose work has come down to us. Their occupation? 
excited the disgust of the tnie^tbenian gentleman who, 
whatever Solon might prescribe, never could think of trade 
as anything but dishonourable and degrading. The last 
thing he would admit, even to himself, would be that this 
class could have a decisive influence on the policy- of 
Athens. But we ought not to allow our own view to be 
distorted by the prejudice of our authorities. Some of the 
wealthier of the unenfranchised aliens, it ia true, were highly 
respected, and mixed on equal terms with the Athenian 
aristocracy. The house of Kephalus, Lysias' father, seems to 
have been a centre of intellectual society. Men of this sort^ 
though excluded from civic life, must have exercised conaider- 
able influence, and could make their interests felt indirectly, 
through their citizen friends of the same social class. They 
had, moreover, an economic hold on a large number of &eQ 
artisans in their employ, whose wages were kept down by the 
competition of slave labour. Many of these workmen were 
citizens, and their votes counted in the Assembly for just as 
much as the votes of the aristocrats who regarded working 
men as ' incapable of virtue '. They were the sovereign Demos, 
' iK Ytet. 11. 8. 
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and if they and their employers, whose intereata were theirs, 
knew what they wanted, they could be given a morning's 
holiday to go and vote for it, 

\ This, then, ia the naw force in Atheiuap politics, ignored. ^ 
tad despised by the upper-class writers whose works we know, 
^lut bound, sooner or later, to make itself felt decieively. 



\yiipt ■mera 



, iniH ntiil irlcalg^ We hsvo DO expreBsioD 

^ them from any member of the class itself; but we can 
infer enough from the statements of their opponents. The 
Empire, to them, meant tbalassocracy — command of the main 
arteries of_trade ; it meant also the trihute. of the allies, which 
found its way into their pockets in wages or doles, and 
served to keep them on the right aide of the narrow line which 
eeparated so many of them from starvation. We get a 
glimpse — one of the very rare glimpses in literature of what 
we call economic considerations — in the tract already referred 
to, On the Constitution of Athens} The writer is not making 
one of the ordinary aristocratic attacks on the Demos. He 
recognizes that the Demos understands its own interests and 
plays its game well ; only he thinks the game a base one, and 
the players iroMipof. 'Wealth', he says, 'can belong only to the 
Athenians among all Greeks and Barbarians. For, suppose a 
city is rich in timber for ship-building, how is it to dispose of 
its timber, unless it prevaiJe upon {-ntlOfi) the power which 
controls the sea ? Or suppose it has iron, or bronze, or ilax, 
or any other commodity used in ship-building. We import 
theee commodities, one from one place, another from another ; 
and we will not allow other States, who are rivals, to import 
Oiem, on pain of being excluded from t/te seas? We sit at 
home and all these things come to us by sea ; but no other 
city has all these commodities at once. One is rich in flax, 
bat its land is bare and timberless ; another has iron, but not 
bronze, and so on. Only at the Piraeus can you find them all.' ' 

' pB,-Xen. lit Btp. AtA. it 11. 

' Oil xp^aarrai rp SaAdTTp — a reference to the Heggrian decTeOB ? 

■ iMcntea Panig. 43 ujB, Athens Bet Up at the Pinteua an emporium in the 
mItlBt of Ore«ce, aueh that there can be obtsiaed atl the oommoditiea which 
•Mild MBTtAty b« found dnglf in other atatet. 
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\/ The class we are considering evidently regarded the A t h e nia n I 
/ nav; aa an instrument for controlling as ibey pleased the ees-l 
ly borne trade in Gretk watc-rs. The tiird of the three imperiall 
[ motives — profit — was dominant with them. 

That Clean's majority, after Pericles' death, was drawn) 
chiefly from this commercial and industrial class, has alwaya 
been recognized. Arietophanes speaks of them as tradesmed 
— leather-sellers, honey-sellers, cheese-mongers,' ^Vben Try- 
gaeua ' summons ' farmers, merchants, carpenters, workmen, 
aliens, foreigners, islanders ' to help in drawing up the image 
of Peace, only the farmers answer the summons; none "f 
the rest will stir a finger. But the evidence of Ariatophaci- 
of course refers to a later date, when the war had alrea<ly 
run through its first stage. 

I, The impression left by ancient writers is that no representa- 
/tives of this party — no members of this class^camo to tL'? 
[ surface till after Pericles' death. For this impression Thucy- 
dides is chiefly responsible ; in his mind, as in those of his 
contemporaries,^ the death of Pericles closed an epoch. When 
that great personal influence waa withdrawn, it seemed to 
them as if the demos had undergone a critical change. Until 
Periclea' death, says the author of IVte^f/ieji ('an- CoTtsd'Iu^ion,* 
the leaders of the people were all respectable. The list runs : 
Xanthippos, Tbemistocles, Ephialtes, Pericles — Cleon, Cleo- 
phon. Cleon, we know, was a tanner ; Cleophon was a 
lyre-maker. What a fall, after the Olympian aristocrat 1 
But it was not so sudden a fall as it looks in this account;! 
Cleon was not the first of the 'dynasty of tradesmen '.' I 
There was the oakum-dealer and bran-seller, Eukratos, 'the! 
boar-pig from Melite,' who was condemned on the scrutiny 
of his accounts and retired into private life — ' made a clean 
bolt to the bran-shop,' as Aristophanes puts it. Then there 

was the 'sheep-seller', Lysicles, with whom, aa Aescbinea, the 

Tocratie," reported, Aspasia lived after Pericles' death. Thi 



> SKlglOi, BG9 C42S-J21 B.C.). * Tax, 296 and 60S. 

' Cr. Eupalia, DamA, 16 (Mein. ii. 46C), P<Mii, 7 (Hois. ii. GIO). 
* .Itt, iU. as. 'See Ai. SnigUi, 1S& ff. 

' Kut. ftr. at. 
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I ground for believing that he was contemptible. Cleon 
the next unofficial leader of the advanced section. We 
ipen bo know, from a comic fragment, that he began to 
Pericles as early as 431. He acted as prosecutor in 
SB against the generals in the winter 430-429. Thucy- 
in hia first mention of him, calls him ' at that time by 
< first in the people's confidence'. This is less than 
years after Pericles' death; he must have laid the founda- 
18 of bis influence long before. 
Almost all wu know of Cleon comes from Aristophanes 
Thueydides. The earliest extant play of Aristophanes dates 
years after the beginning of the war. Thueydides 
(B not mention Cleon tlU he has become the official leader 
spokesman of the demos ; Eukratos he never names ; 
licies is barely mentioned,^ and then only as the officer 
command of an unimportant expedition. It is easy for 
to slip into the assumption that the class represented 
these leaders, and by others who are now hardly more 
Jian names, only became important after Pericles' death. 
But when it is realized that before the war the country- 
people were not a factor in polities, we see that the majority \ 
nhich Pericles had to work with must have largely consisted '■ 
}f this same commercial and industrial class. The opposition 
le had to fear came not from ' oligarchs ', who were a power- 
less minority, but from the advanced section of the demos 
U itself, led by these low-born tradesmen whom Thueydides 
will not deign to mention, 

We described fifth-century history at Athens as a series 
if apheavals. The last of these had raised Pericles to 
mdisputed supremacy, and at the same time had brought 
he constitutional question to a settlement. Democracy was 
ichieved ; reform could go no further. But time does not 
;taQd still ; a new generation is growing up under Pericles' 
ieet, with new aims and new demands. A period of peace has 



toed 
^Jeet, 1 



"nmc iii. 80 ; of. i».2i. 

• Thoo. iii. 19. Lyslcles fell in batUe in the winter *28-427. Tlinordides 

nil* to give liia Utbet'a namo— in oontompt, perhaps, of hii low birth. 
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'' givenanewimpetuatooommerceandindusby; and theFiraeu', 
welling to a eiKe that threatens to overbalance the old town 
under the Acropolis. This teemiog population, largely of 
alien hirth or naturalized but yesterday, takes no stock of 
the hereditary feuds of Alcmaeonida and Philaidae. Thev 
have nothing in common, either by tradition or interest, witli 
the autochthonous country-folk, who, on their side, despise 
them as a ' seafaring rabble ', an ' undisciplined and vulgar 
mob '. They know nothing of the obsolete, anti-Persian ideal 
of the League; they care nothing for the Periclean ideal of 
Athens as the School of Hellaa. The later part of Pericles' 
career can only be explained if we see that the demos he had 
to manage did not, most of them, share his exalted thoughts 
or understand a word of bis magnificent Funeral Oration. 

^Gradually and steadily they were getting out_pf hand. They 
extorted from him his socialistic measures. When he spent 
the allies' treasure on magnificent buildings, he was serving 
two ends — his own end, the beauty and glory of Athens, and 
his supporters' end, employment and msintenance out of 
public funds. By such dexterous compromises he could keep 
them in hand, till some man of the people arose to tell th( 
demos that they could take as a right what was granted 
them as a favour. From the moment the sovereign peoph 
wakes up to its own power, Pericles must either go andei 
or take the lead whither they will. He must walk at tin 
head of the crowd, or be trampled under foot ; but the crowd 
is going its own way. 

Whither 1 What were the aims of this obscure^ inarticulate' 

\ army of tradesmen and handworkers, leaders of commerce 
Vnd industry, merchants and sea captains ? We shall attempt 
an answer in the next Chapter. 



CHAPTER III 

THE MEGARLAN DECREES 

ffiHE IB ft remarkable discrepancy between Thncydidea' 
touat of the negotiations immediately preceding the war 
1 all the other aQcicnt accounts we possess. These other 
diorities agree in repreaenting certain decrees against 
[ara, passed at Athena on the eve of the war, as having 
ritical effect in bringing it on. Thucydidcs, on the contrary, 
i not even record these decrees at the proper point, and 
f makes a few aliusions to them which attract no special 
intion. The explanation of this discrepancy will, wo hope, 
light on our inquiry into the aims of the party 
■hich made the war. 

The evidence of Aristophanes with regard to these decrees 
has much weight. We must, of course, handle the statements 
of a comic poet cautiously ; but there is a kind of inference 
which we can draw with confidenoe. The inference we can 
draw here is that the audience which witnessed the Achummns 
believed certain things. They may or may not have believed 
that Pericles acted from personal motives. That is unim- 
portant; if they did, it merely shows that they did not 
understand Pericles, and that they could not imagine any 
^•Bfioua motive he could have entertained. O^hat ia important 
^^■tliat they believed that the aeries of decrees against Megara 
^^Hd much more to do with the outbreak of the war than any ' 
^^pdinary reader, not on his guard, could possibly gather from 
Irhncydides' account) We are sure of this, because A ristophanes ' 
pgrpoae h ere ia serious ; he wishes to allay a shortsighted rage 
. against tipaiia and convert the poor, exasperated peasants 
to the cause of peace. He would not further this purpose 
by giving such an account of the origin of the war as every 
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I }0B Audience knew to be Bubstantiallj- fcdse. It ia 
'one thing to reprceent the quarrel &8 arising ultimateij oiit 
P ti the theft of tliree courtesans ; no one would take that 
too Horiously. Dut when it comes to describing how the 
actual outbreak occurred, we can Lmagine no motive fo? 
prett-ndiug that the boycotting of Megaia was the principal 
point on which the negotiations turned, unless it really wa: 
■0. Id Aristophanes' account it is the sole point : — 
' For PotIoIdi, like on Olf mpian Jotc, 
WIUi nil hit tliuuder tmil liia tlumderbolts 
BrasD to itorm and lighten dreadfully, 
Alnnning >U the neighbourhood of QreM«; 
Anil mode decree* drawn up like drinking-Bongs, 
In wlilch it wa> enacted and concluded, 
Tliat the Hognriani abould remain excluded 
From oTory pUoo where eommerce was tranaaeted, 
With all their ware— like 'old care'— in the ballad 
And thil duar«e lijr aaa and land was talid. 

Iliuu the MegarUns, being all half starved, 
Donlrod the Spartans, to deatni of us, 
Juat to rcponl those laws ; the lawa I mentioned, 
Oooaaloned by the ateallng of tboas atrumpets. 
And >o they begged and prayed us several times 
And wo refuaod ; and bo they went to war.' ' 
If this sketch of the negotiations is not roughly 
E irhat is the poiiit of it ? 

Tho imprcBsion here given by Aristophanes is confirmed 
DlodorUB, who, after stating that Pericles had private motives 
for desiring war, proceeds thus *:\' There was a decree at Athens 
excluding the Megarians from the market and harbours, and tbo 
Mcgariana appealed to Sparta. The Lacedaemonians at their 
instanci) sent envoys empowered by a resolution of the Council 
of tlio League to demand that the Athenians should re5ciD<l 
I the dcereo and to threaten war if they refused. The AtheniaB 
I ABSOUibly met, and Pericles with his great eloquence per- 
■uaded the Athenians not to annul the decree, saying that to 
give way to Sparta against their interests was the first stejr 
to servitude) So he advised them to remove from the countiy 
into the town, and having command of the sea to fight 
Spartans to the end.' 

■ Ar. Adi. 680 B. Frere. * Diod. 
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Plntarch* goea a step further and expressly states that 
' proliably no other point would have involved the Athenians 
in war, if they could have been induced to rescind the 
decree against Megara. Pericles exerted all his inBuenca 
to prevent this, and by working up the Athenian people to 
share his rancour against Megara, was the sole author of the 
war *. ' He seems to have had some private grudge against 

/egara,' 
All these accounts e^ee in two respects, (1) They make 
the Megarian decree the central point of the negotiations, 
(2) They connect this decree with some unexplained personal 
rancour felt by Pericles against Megara. On the other hand, 
Thucydides, as we shall presently show at length, keeps the 
^jneasures against Megara in the background. 

What was the history of these decrees t In 446 the 
Megarians had risen and expelled the Athenian gaiTisons 
which had for some time held their porta. The Megarian _ 

colony, Byzantium, had joined in the Samian revolt. The Ct^^ -^ 
commercial interests of Megara in Pontus were threatened by ^^!!— '^ 
Athenian enterprise in that region. Megara had a very small 
territory, and its population lived by industry and by the trade 
whicli passed through. Athens was the nearest market ; so it 
was easy for the great sea power to put the screw on the 
small one. The first decree against Megara dates, probably, 
from before the summer of 433.1 AtbenM_excluded_MegariMi 
{ wares from the Athenian marke t on pam^ of confisca tion. 
\ ThiB is the first of the two decrees which Aristophanes 
Imentions.^ It was not moved by Pericles. Thucydides does 
Slot record it. 

The secopd decree was more. gUiflgeaL. After the conclu- 
sion of the alliance with Corcyra,^ on the trumpery excuse 
that the Megarians had cultivated some saci-ed land at Eleuais, 
or recyved fugitive slaves, or what not, Pericles moved that 
the Megarians Bhouldbe^^xcl_uded_(not merely Jrom the 
pieman market, but) from all port8_in_tiie Ath enian empi re. 

' ftrWw, 29. • Ack. 516. 

• Probable date, winter, iaS-t82. 
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Hub meant. ilM_ roin to Mcgara; for she was shut oat of 

Bjnuitiam, an indispensable port of ca.Il on the Pontic 

ronU, and the central mart of the corn-trade on which &Lf 

depended. Aristophanes' ' picture of starvation at Megan 

';6 not overdrawn. He re Ja another inn idant — nn ^]j im - 

rtant enoagh, an d SIfin g -wp.ll ^^lij^i jiip i period — yfaie h 

fhuc^didea do^ 1"t nrorj til Jtajl"" 

Thucj-dides also omits to mention a third decree — that ot 

larinos — which declared a ' trucoleaa jwa^ with JMggara 

'hu> decree falls between the attack on Plataea in April, 431, 

with which tb« war opena, and the march of the Peloponneeian 

army.* Why do we hear nothing of it from the historian of 

I the warl 
Let U3 now look at the allusionB to Megar« which 
Thucjdides does make. 

- (1) The Corinthians in their speech at Athens (i. 42) refer, 
in passing, to 'the ill-feeling which your treatment of the 
Megarians has already inspired'. 

(2) At the congress at Sparta (i, 67) the Lacedaemonians 
summon their allies to bring forward their grievances against 
Athens. ' Others came with their several charges, including 
the Megariane, who, among many other causes of quarrel, 
stated that they were excluded from the harbours 
Athenian Empire and from the Attic market, contrary to the 
treaty.' 

(3) In the negotiations which preceded the declaration 
war (i. 189), the Lacedaemonians after making other demi 
' insisted, above all, and in the plainest terms, that if 
Athenians wanted to avert war they must rescind the d( 
which excluded the Megarians from the market of Athens 
the harbours in the Athenian dominions. But the Athenians 
would not listen to them, or rescind the decree ; alleging in 
reply that the Megarians had tilled the sacred ground and the 
neutral borderland and had received runaway slaves.' In 
debate which followed 'some siud the decree ought not 
stand in the way of peace '. 
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■0) Pericles in his Bpeech on this occasion^ discusses the 
xlaemonian grievancGS, and refers to Megara in curious 
igaage : ' Tbey tell us to withdraw from Potidaea, to leave 
1 independent, and to rescind the decree against Megara. 
Do "not imagine that we shall be fighting for a small matter 
if we refuse to annul this measure, of which they make so 
much, telling vs its revocation would atop the "war. Thia 
rnnall matter involves the trial and confirmation of yov/r 
whole purpose. If you give vniy about a trifie they will 
think you are afraid and vutke harder conditions.' 

(5) ^t i. 144 Pericles makes his counter-demand : ' We 
will not exclude the Megarians, if the Lacedaemonians will 
not exclude foreigners from Sparta.'J The Athenians adopted 
these terms. 
I Even from these few allusions the truth peeps out, that 
Ithe decree ' of which tftey make so much, telling us its revoca- 
Uion would, stop the war' was really, as it appears in Arlsto- 
nhanes, Plutarch, and Diodorus, the turning-point of the 
negotiations. But we venture to say that no one, reading 
Lhe whole story in Thueydides and unacquainted with the other 
iBvidence, would gather this impression. Such a reader would 
be left with the idea that the decree was in itself, as Pericles 
calls it, ' a trifling matter,' exaggerated by the Spartans, 
and merely held to by the Athenians as a point of honour. 
He would never discover that there were three decrees, each 
more stringent than the last, or that the E^econd was moved 
by Pericles himself, or that, by this 'trifling matter', Megara 
was reduced nearly to starvation. 

I The same design of keeping Megarian affairs in the back- 
Iground can be detected in Thueydides' treatment of the 
loperations in that 'truceless war*, the declaration of which 
Iho never records. At ii. 31 he mentions an invasion of the 
Megarid in full force, and observes that the invasion was 
repeated every year until Nisaea was taken. This incidental 
observation is repeated at iv. 66 (b. c. 4S4). But these inva- 
sions are not, like the Spartan invasions of Attica, recorded 
separately as they occurred, according to Thueydides' avowed 
' Tliuo. i. 140 ff. 
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plan of cbronicling the events of the war- At ii. 93 tj 
discover from a pasaing rorETence that the Ath^niaiiB bsii 
established a fort in SalatnU, opposite the MegarTan cca^. 
and kept three ships stationed there ' to prevent sn^ 
being conveyed by sea into or out of Megara'. We 
of this fort again at iii. 51, when the Athenians oapt 
Minoa, to make the blockade more effective. From thi 
hints we gather that all through the early part of the war 
Athens was following up her policy of bringing the severeS 
nosflible pressure to bear on Megara. But why are we only 
■riven hints and summary allusions to the incidents of thii 
Irucejess war? : 

J ^One motive which might induce Thucydides to supprew 

iFeiicIes' connexion with the attack on Megara has already 

/ been mentioned. ^CFrom all the non-Thucydidean accoants 

I it is clear that this attack waa currently associated with some 

1 petty, personal rancour on Pericles' par^ Thucydides, who 

Iknew that Pericles was incapable of plunging Athens into 

Wax for such motives, wished to contradict the scandaL Fi: 

the same reason he keeps silent about the indirect attack^ 

made upon Pericles through the persons of Pheidias, Anaxs- 

goras, Aspasia. But this ia hardly a sufficient explanation of 

the anomalies we have pointed out. 

There is however one hypothesis which would provide i 
complete explanation. Thucydides, we remember, is bound bj | 
his plan of speech -writing to state only official policies ; hi 
speaks of ' the Athenians ' as if they were one united wholt 
with a single purpo.^e. (Suppose, now, that the attack o 
Megara, the boycotting decrees, and the truccless war, wer i 
/'part of a policy which had not been origiiuited. by Peride 
llmt forced upon kim against his u-iZi. ^Suppose it was tl: 
policy of the class which furnished the nulk of his majority 
the class we attempted to characterize in the last chapter — 91 
a word, the policy of the Piraeus. Suppose that youngfl 
leadei-s, sprung from that class itself, were already threat^4 
ing to outbid Pericles in the popular favour ; that Cleon, for' 
instance, was telling the demos to take their on'n way and. 
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Pericles would not lead them, he would. How would 
icles meet this situation "i 

agine a statesman of aristocratic birth, with the ideaJa 
id prejudices of bis class ; mainly interested in culture, in 
art and philosophy ; by temperament exceptionally sensitive 
and reserved; openly called a 'tyrant '—the 'new Peiaistratus', 
He owes his position — a position which the habits of a lifetime 
bave made indispensable — to the favour of a class of working 
people, incapable of his aspirations, ignorant of his pursuits ; 
largely of alien extraction and indifferent to his hereditary tra- 
pitions ; engaged in occupations which his own class despises 
bs mercenary and degrading. He can keep them amused for 
a time with festivals, doles, and abundance of employment on 
public works; but what will happen when they become /^j-. 
conscious of the power he has irrevocably put in their hands ? .^ -i 
A very little agitation 'will suffice to consolidate and marshal 
in irresistible ranks. Someone — Cleon, let us say, — ■■' 
uta into their heads a widor policy than that of appropriating 
e allies' treasure in the form of wages. 

The first step in this policy involves the coercion of Megara'^//', 
— why, we shall presently see. The pohcy is distasteful to 
Pericles ; he will stand out against it as long aa he dares ; but 
even his influence cannot hold back the demos. The first decree 
|8gainBt Megara is moved by somebody — his very name is lost — 
land carried, ^or Pericles to stand out longer would bo to adver- 
kise all Greece that his influence is no Igpger supreme. ^ He 
Ihrows ^TmseTf irilblbe campaign against Megaiu with a vehe- 
mence which makes people think he must have some personal 
Bpite. Some young Megarians must have caiTiedofl" a couple of 
Aspasia's women. So idle tongues run on scandal. Pericles 
is not sorrj- that his real motive is not divined by the gossips. 
He moves in his own per gnn thn a^fnTid, Tpnri. stringent decree. 
His upstart competitors, ara msLantly silenced i the words 
are token out of their mouths ; their policy becomes the 
JtoTTcy of thf leader whom they boped to displace. There is 
"inme tTisappointment of personal ambitions, which must wait 
for a better opening ; Pericles cannot live for ever. But, 
politically, a signal triumph is won. Athens has taken the 
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first Btep in the execution of a plan that was not matored in 
Aspasia's boudoir, but haa been the theme of many back- 
parloiir conferences in the wineshopa along the quays. Ite 
authora can well afford to go on working below the surface 

What was the rest of this plan t To find that out wo must 
concentrate our attention on the point from which Thucydid* 
diverts it. ^We must study the signiiicance of Meg&ra, andl 
discover the purpose of & violent and sustained attack oo I 
inoffensive little community^ 

The town of Megara is in a tiny plain, dominated (m aQ 
aides by barren hills. The country could, of itself, eapport 
only a very small population. Yet Megara had once been 
a great sea-power, founding her colonies far to the east and 
west, in Pontus and in Sicily. The Megarians, says Isocratea,* 
started with few advantages ; they had no territory, no 
harbours, no mines; they were 'tillera of atones' ; yet now 
|they have the finest houses in Greece. I Isocrates' explanation 
lof this paradox well illustrates the bCndness of the Greeks 
|to economic causesA The prosperity of Megara is due, he tells 
U8, to virtuous moderation (ina^ipoervvr]) I 

The Megarian territory fills most of the length of the 
isthmus which joins the Peloponnese and Northern Greece. 
The advantages of such a position, given the conditiona under 
which commerce was carried on in the ancient world, have, 
until very recently, not been pereeived. Thus Grote looked 
at the situation only through modem eyes.^ 'The acquisi- 
tion of Megara (in 461 B.C,) was of signal value to the 
Athenians, since it opened up to them the whole range of 
territory across the outer isthmus of Corinth to the interior 
of the Kjissaean Gulf, on which the Megarian port of Pegae 
was situated, and placed them, in possession of the pasaea of 
Mount Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of 

' Id the next pan^raphs I tun following cIo«el; H. Viotoc B^nrd'a 
brilliant oxpoaition of his ' Law of lEthmuuia' in Les FMnicietu al I'Odyuit, 
i, p. 61 ff, and freoly borrowing his evidence. Any roader of thia faBcioating 
book will B0« that all thi* aeatioa of mf work it inspired by Ma diacoTsriea. 

• dt Poet, 117. • Grote, i». 408. 
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la Feloponncsian army over the Isthmus and protect Attica 
f from invasion.' This ig a modern view ; we naturally think 
of the isthmus as a ^ajid-link, ' opening up a range of territory' ; 
we travel along it by the railway which takes us from Patras, 
through Corinth, to Athens. Our route by sea goes round 
the south of the Peloponnese, past Cape Malea. But, before 
the invention of steam, an isthmus, as M, B^rard baa shown, 
13 not only a link between two continents ; it is of much mora 
importance as a bridge between two seas. For the compre- 
hension of ancient commercial routes, and of all that part 
of history which depends on them, it is essential to grasp 
jM. B^rard's cai'dinal principle : (ihe route -which follows the 
lland as far ae poasib/e, and takes to the eea only v:hen 
\lhe land fails, was the cheapest, easiest, and safest^ 

We will here adduce only one of M. B^rard's illustrationa, 
because it is taken from Thucydides himself. Among the 
reasons which the historian gives for tbe great distress at 
Athens, caused by tbe occupation of Dekeleia, is the following; 
' Provisions formerly conveyed by the shorter route &om 
Euboea to Oropus and thence overland through Dekeleia, were 
now carried by aea round the promontory of Sunium at great 
cost.' ' Tbe road from Oropus by Dekeleia to Athens was an 
istbmie route. Now that st«am has made us independent of 
winds, no one would dream of sending corn from Oropus to 
Athens by road ; and this land-voute, which in the time of 
Dicaearchus ^ was still a flourit^hing caravan-track, ' well 
supplied with inns,' is now utterly abandoned. But before 
tbe introduction of steam it was easier, quicker, and cheaper 
than the sea-route round Sunium. 
(Now, if the isthmus of Dekeleia was of such vital signifi- 

Icance to Athens, the isthmus of Corinth and Megara — aa 
a glance at the map wilT show — must have been the most 
important bridge between two aeas io the whole of central 
Greece. It was tbe gate of the Western Ocean) The other 
gate — the channel, to the south of the Peloponnese, round 
1 Malea — was beset witb terrors to the sailor. It is a 
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g^p ID ft chain of islands — Eythen, Achilla, Cret^ 
Kjirpatboa, Rhodes — wbich block the soathem entnoni 
AogBMi. In tlio channels between th^e islaods 
eurrouU and violent winds naturally prevail, and llaka 
Iho Ittast dangerous point. It was here that Ulyaees im 
■wopt trvxa Uis oouree ' by the streato of the sea and the 
wind ".' UortKiotus tells how the Corcyreatts w 
ttota aending tlioir fleet to help the Greeks at Sal&mis hy lit 
Elosian winds at Malea.* The Athenians in 434 wer« ^lii 
that tbf^y could not r«victual their fleet at Fylos in Mesenia 
* Thoy feared lost tlie winter should overtake them at tliu 
poai, aeolng that the conveyance of provisions round tb 
PalopotUtaM would be quite impossible. Pyloa itself m 
ft dMWi. and wit even in summer could they eend rcnui 
im0icivni tu)yptiei>. The coast was without harbours.' * Durii^ 
the four winter months, we read elsewhere,* it was not tat/ 
av«n to Mind a message by sea Iroui Sicily to Athena. 

Suoh wore the dangers, In the time of sailing-ships, d 
what ia now the regular sea-route to the Piraeus. T» 
poneiaora of the Corinthian and Megarian isthmus were tb 
gaintrt. For this point we have the explicit evidence «f 
Slrabo/ whosaya: 'Corinth was called (by Homer) "thericb", 
hooauao of its empormni, situated as it is on the isthmus asd 
poBBawiiiig two harbours, one on the side of Asia, the other qg 
the side of Italy. This made the exchange of merohondiit 
between those regions easy. In the old days the passage ta 
Sicily was not good for sailing (cij^Xovs), and the open aeM 
wore daugcroua, ospooially oQ' Malea, because of the meeting 
of winds tliert) {ii-rCvvoiai). Hence the proverb, " When yoo 
pass MalcK. foi^ct your home." Hence it was convenient for 
merchants both from Italy and from Asia to avoid the passage 
round Malea, and to bring their merchandise to Corinth. By 
land, likewise, the tolls on what was exported from er 
imported into the Peloponnese went to those who held the 
entrance (ri^ KKtldpa).' 

* 04. ii. 80, UoBt dF thMe refereaees aro taken from M. Bdmxl, i. p. M& 

• Horod. »ii. 148. ' Thue. vi. 27. 
' TliUD. i*. 8L ' Stnbo Tiii. 878. 
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,bo gives another instaDCe of the same phenomenon; 
wealth of Kriaa, near Delphi, was due to ita position on 
isthmus '. Krisa was not a port ; it lay inland on a spur 
mountains commaiiding the road up the gorge from 
harbour of Itea to DelphL The prosperity of ita inhabi- 
, according to Strabo,' ' waa due to the heavy totle 
1 vfhich they exacted from those who came to the shrine 
Sicily and Italy.' The position of Krisa is analogous to 
of Dekeleia ; it oommands an isthmic route across Phokis 
Thebes and the Euboean seas. The impoi'tance of Delphi 
itself was probahly due to its being situated on this ancient 
commercial artery. In the early days when Euboea was 
colonizing Sicily we may be fairly sure that the communication 
with the west followed this line. 

Thucydldes' * testimony about Corinth agrees with that of 
Strabo. 'Corinth, being seated on an isthmus, was naturally 
from the first a centre of commerce ; for the Hellenes within 
and without the Peloponnese, in the old days when they 

tmunii^ated more by land than by eea, had to pass through 
territory to reach one another. Her power was due to 
'ealth, as the testimony of the ancient poets shows, when they 
ill her "rich". And when the Hellenes began to tate more to 
; he em Corinth acquired a fleet and kept down piracy ; arid as 
he offered an emporium both by sea ami land, her revenues 
vere a eoui-c* of power.' i 

Consider, now, the feelings of the merchants, down in the 
Piraeus, with the great stream of traffic between Sicily and 
Italy in the west and Asia Minor and the seas and islands to 
Jie eaat, flowing both ways across the isthmus, under their 
pery eyes, ybe Piraeus had captured the bulk of the eastern 
^r&de formerly carried on by Euboea, Aegina, Megara. The 
jnly great field for further expansion was in the west, and 
"orinth held the gatewaA Every vase that the Athenian 
>o{{erieB exported to Italy, every cheese that came from 
Syracuse to the port of Athens, had to pay toll to the keepers 
)f the isthmus. ^Attica was cut off irom the western seas by 

' Stnbo ix. *18. ' Thuc i. 18. 
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Boeotia, the Megaiid, Corintt\ The weak point in thia chain 
was Megara, which possessed, moreover, a port on each sea— 
P^ae on the west, Nisaoa on the east — with a road over the 
pass joining thorn. What would become of the riches of 
Corinth, when the Piraeus had established an alternative 
channel for the trade acroBs the isthmus 1 And so we read ' 
that, in 461, 'Athens obtained the alliance of Megam, which. 
bad quarrelled with Corinth. V^UB the Athenians gained] 
liotk Megara aiid Pegae, aiul huiU long wails from, MeganA 
to Niaaea, aiid garriaoned them. And from, this above om 
arose the inietiae hatred of Oor'mth for Athens' 

Yes I and we can guess the sort of hatred. It ia not the 
hatred of Dorian against Ionian, or of oligarch against demo- 
crat ; it is the hatred of the principal trader with. Italy and 
Sicily against ber moat dangerous rival, the Kraeuaj 
'Corinth 70U hated; so did abe bate yoo ! " 

^^e wajT which followed the seizure of Megara by Athei 
in 461 presents some remarkable analogies with the 1 
Peloponnesian war> 

(1) It began with a quarrel between Corinth and Megt 
whose territory forma the bridge between the Aegean and i 
West. Athens was allied with Megai-a. The later war b^insl 
with a quarrel between Corinth and Corcyra, which is ' 
veniently situated for the voyage to Italy and Sicily '.'fl 
Athens is allied with Corcyra. 

(2) In the earlier war Athens secured at once Mej 
Pegae, and Nisaea.* At its conclusion, owing to the untimel 
revolt of Euboea, she was compelled to surrender them. 

The later war opens with a aeriee of drastic measures ■ 
against Megara, followed up by yearly invasions, and the 
capture of Minoa, and later of Nisaea and Megara itself. At 
a critical moment, Cleon sacrifices the chance of peace by aa 
exorbitant demand for the cession of Pegae and Nisaea^m 
together with other places, none of which had been 
Athenian hands in this war. The negotiations broke down." 1 

■ Thuc. i. lOS. ' At. Ecd. 199. K^ofivBlns ^x^iaBt, titiiVof ft at 

• Thua. L 86. 
Thao, i. Ill, an AthenUn flaet vu at Pegae till i5i. ■ Thno, It. S&j 
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I In the earlier war Sparta held aloof at firat, intervening 
I when Boeotia was conquered. 

i the later, Sparta is not concerned in the outbreak of war 
lorcjra. She only comeB in under strong pressure from 
nth, on whose port (as the Corinthians point out) the 
feior of the Feloponnese is oconomically dependent.*^ 
■) The moat striking analogy of all is the following. 
Ing the earlier operations, with all Greece on her hands, 
8 suddenly undertook a very large and costly expedition 
^Egyptl 

t the thick of the Peloponnesian war, ' with her suburbs," 
rates says, ' in the enemies' hands,' Athens undertook 
I larger and costlier expedition to Sicily — an expedition 
nred for, years before, by small expeditions sent out to 
Bent civil and racial diacord among the Sicilian states. 
Each of these enterprises was a disastrous failure. With 
regard to the Egyptian expedition, we are told that it was a 
'/aial coiTicidence that Athens' forces were divided. With her 
foil strength she might have crushed the Felopounesians'.^ The 
Sicilian expedition, we suppose, must have been another fatal 
eoincidenoe. But, perhaps, if we look in the right quarter, 
we may find in both undertakings some evidence of calcula- 
tion and design. 



The upshot of the earlier war, the net gain of Athens when 
all her other gains had been lost, was the extinction of 
Aegina, who had hitherto been a strong naval and commercial 
pow^, and now had joined Corinth. Athens blockaded the 
ieland, and reduced it; the Aeginetans' fleet was surrendered 
and they became tributaries. Aegina, wo note, is situated in 
eastward- facing gulf; her trade must have been chiefly in 
A^ean waters and the Levant. Had she any commercial 
connexion with Egypt? When King Amasia, who, as Hero- 
dotus tells U8,* was partial to the Greeks, established Greek 
settlers at Naukratis, he granted lands to those who wanted 
to trade along the coast, so that they might erect temples. 
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Till) inodt ramoHB of these abriues wm the HeOeDion, a 
foun'Iation of several states, which had the riglit to 
(fovpmorH of the emporiuin. Three states had 
tumploa : the Satnians h&d a t«mple to Hent ; the 
o Apollo ; th« AfgineiauB, to Zeus. 

Aogiiis, then, was one of the three states whose interests' 
Iftyplian ooniineroo were large enough for her to mami 

ni^paruto sanctuary for her settlers there. Of the other two, 
MilotuH was ruined by the Persian wars, and her trade wa; 

imrurrcil to the Piraeus ; Samoa had become a tribotaiy o( 

hiuis. Aegina ruiiiained. lB~it a very hazardous inferenos 
that tlieni was sonio connexion between the war in Greece 
ftliil the expedition to Egypt — that it was not a mere fatal 
ooliifliiloiiet) 1 If one of the objects of Athens was to captnr^ 
thn ICgyptian trade, that would explain these simultaneoa: 
oporntionn at Ixith ends of the cbain. She failed of bet 
othor objnctH Iwoause she tried too much at once; but sb6,' 
auocwiind in extinguishing Aogina. 

Willi thin instruotivo pftrallel before us, may we not coo' 
Jorturn further that tho Sicilian expedition was not an incom- 
pri»ht»n«iblo vagary of tho wild and self-interested Alcibiades,] 
but wwt part of the original scheme of the party whJoh 
pnniuittnl the PcloiionnoHian war 1 If Sicily had been froi 
tilt) (Intt tho dii^taut objective, tho nearer objective was m 
Hparta, but Corinth. And Corintb was to be attacked 
thniugh Mcgdra, wliich provided the desired avenue to the 
Wimt. 

' Thin in the Hupposition required to complete our hypotht 
— tho auppuHilion that Sicily was tu vii'w from the first. Not 
in reriolofl' view ; it was no part of the official programme, 
ho saw it, and honoo it does not appear in Thucydides' stot^ 
till hu is out of tlio way. Pericles did not want to conquei 
Sicily, but Homo othur people did; and thoy were the pcoph 
who forced on Pericles Uie violent measures against Mcgara. 



Wa reserve for tho next chapter some considerations wbiehii 
tend to show that Thucydidt^' narrative, in its earlier f 
obscures important facts relating; to the designs on. Sicily. 
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THE WESTERN POLICY 

I vTrn: commercial relationa of Athena with the Weat dated 
from early in the sixth century ; the black-figured Attic 
va«es found their way to Etruria before 55o!y But Athens 
had no colony of her own in Italy or Sicily. After the 
fall of Chalkis, however, and the losa of her marine (about 
506), Athena succeeded to her position, and tlio Chalkidian 
colonies looked to her for support against Syracuse. The 
occupation of Naupactos in 459 was regarded as a menace to 
Corinthian connexions with the West. Athenian commerce 
was growing in that quarter ; the Attic vases of the fifth 
century completely oust Corinthian ware in Etruria. There 
was also a considerable export to Campania, and a somewhat 
smaller trade with Sicily. Athens imported com, pigs, and 
cheese from Sicily, metal-ware from Etruria, and woven 
stnSs from Carthage. Q All the pleasant things of Sicily and 
Italy were brought together at Athens.' ^ J Tliey were paid for 
partly in pottery and partly in Attic silver. The Euboic- 
Attic standard was already in use in most Sicilian states at 
the end of the sixth century. 

^politically, the relations of Athens with the Western Greeks 
can be traced as for bock as the middle of the fifth century. 
We hear of an embassy from Egesta, asking for help against 
Selinus, in 451-3 ; but Athens, just then weakened by the loss 
of the Egyptian expedition, could do nothing^ She was invited 
to share in the settlement of New Syharis in 453. The first 
important step was the foundation o f Jburii. for trade wi th 
mpania f g^ Etnir*" {^^^} Pericles tried to give the 
a panhellenic character ; hut Thurii was soon 
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a centre of purely Atheman influence in Soathem Italj. 
became rich and prosperooa. 
I Tbe founding of Tburii is not mentioned by Tbaej^lides in 
his account of the mEy ye&rs between tbe Peman wu ud 
the Peloponnesiau. We might have expected some notin 
of iJ< in a work which leads up to the great effort after 
expansion in the West. But, if this omission is curious, Its 
silence on another incident ia much more remarkable. Jq^ 
on the eve of the war, Syracuse and her Dorian neighbour 
were fighting with LeoDtini, the other Ionian colonies, &rA 
the Italian Locri&ns. Athens concluded an alliance ni'i 
[Leontini, and another, in the same year, with RhegiuL', 
pf these treaties, made about the time when the two Atheniui 
Squadrons were dispatched to Corcyra, Thucydides says nci 
a word, until he oomcs to the embassy of Leontini, sis ye&n 
later, in 427. Even there we have only the merest allusion 
■ So the allies of Leontini sent to Athens, in accordance \nO 
an old-dandlng alliance and because they were lonians, at^ 
induced the Athenians to send a 6eet.' * That is the onlj 
refurenoe which is to be found in the history ;f so long M 
Feridos ia on the scene there is complete silence about his 
poloniol policy in the West, complete silence ab out poli< 
f-clations with ijicilian and Italian states!) 

h part played by Pericles in the alliance with Corcyi* 
I ntterly effaced in the long story of the negotiations^ 
• given Bpeechos by tbe Corcyrean,^ and by the Corinlh- 
lanfl, but uo uttemnce of the Athenian statesman. The 
'concluhion of the alliance is narrated in very summary lan- 
guagu, as follows;' 'The Athenians heard both sides, and 
two iiioiftings of the Assembly were held. At the first they 
inclined to the arguments of the Corintiiians ; but at the second 
they changed tlieir minds. They would not go so far as an 
offenilve and defensive alliance with Corcyra, for if they did 
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SO ft demand from Corcyra that they ahould co-operate against 
Corinth would involve them in a breach of their treaty with 
the Peloponneaians. They conclutled, however, a defensive 
alliance. War with the Peloponneaians appeared to be 
inevitable in any case, and they did not want to let Corcyra, 
with her strong navy, join Corinth, Their plan was rather 
to embroil the two statea more and more with one another, so 
that when war came Corinth and the other naval powers 
might be weaker.' ^ In the next chapter Thucydidea plunges 
straight into the story of the naval operations off Corcyra, 

I Now, in all the twenty chapters, of which the last has 
ist been quoted, there is no mention of Pericles; we heai- 
oJy of ' the Athenians '. Who effected the change of feeling 
t the second assembly, when Athens was converted to the 
lorcjrean sidel Why have wo no account of this second 
iccting, like the long account of the Mytileneau debate, at 
which a similar conversion waa effected 1 Surely at this 
critical point in the story of the quarrel which led to the 
war, (Tbucydidts has missed an opportunity of explaining 
somewhat more fully why Athens allied heiBelf with Corcyrai 
At least he might have told ua in three words whose policy 
it was, even if he could not tell ua whether this decisive ^ 
step had any bearing on larger scbomea, whose schemes they 
were, and what Pericles thought of them. Ho baa, however, 
g^ven us just the bare minimum of enlightenment on these 
points. 

In the above translation of i. 44 we have omitted a short 
sentence at the end which comes in as a sort of aftei'thoughk. 
It is this^: 'And further it seemed to them that tho island' 
(gorcyra) was conveniently situated on the coasting- route 
to Italy and Sicily,' These words refer to one of the numerous 
arguments urged in the Corcyreans' speech. { Corcyra, they 
Bay, 'ia conveniently situated for the coasting voyage to\ 
Italy and Sicily, so as either to prevent a fleet from coming \ 

' One ihort seatence, to wbioh we ahall return In a moment, U omitted 

' i. 44. S Stia Bl rqt n 'IroAfiu «aJ XunXfiu ■oAait l^friro nfrw'f ^ t^n iv 

rapink^ ttlaSai. 
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from those countries to the aid of the Felopotmesiuis or ia 
lulp a Jleet from here on its way ikitlter, and U very osefnl, 
generally.' ' The point is then immediately droppe<y 

Theee two aenteiices, where they stund in the long atdj 
of the negotiations, are exceedingly inconspicuooB ; bat irhoi 
we have noticed them we are set wondering why they an 
thtiie at all, if it is true, aa Gi-ote for instance says, thai 
the Athenians l>eijan to conceive designs on the West eercii 
or eight years after the outbreak of the war. Assertions of 
this sort are made, against all other ancient testimony, on 
Iho authority of TLucydides alone; but when we look, closely, 
iftve they even that authority? What is the point of 
ihe two short sentences quoted above? Every one Beems 
oontent to remark that the CorcjTeans only mean — as indeed 
they Bfty — that they could hinder help coming from Sicily 
to the Peloponnesians. ^But that is not all ; why 3o tliey 
add 'or kelp a Jleet from, here on its iray lhUIier'% This 
tiny, inconspicuous clause has no meaning unless some on< 
at Athens was already contemplating a transference of thi 
»ceno of war to Sicilian wateraN The argument was addressed 
to the Athenians ; and, together with the other consideration, 
that the second and third naval powers in Greece would be 
weakened hy division, it decided them to form an alliance with 
Corcjra. A series of expeditions to the West were actually 
made by Athens, and the CorojTean democrats did what tbej' 
!Ould to facilitate their passage. The conclusion is irresistible 
lat here, as in otlier instances, the fidelity of Tbucydidea 

preserved an indication of critical importance. 
So long as we assume that when Thucydides says 'the 
.thenians', he means Pericles, that Pericles and his majority 
'ere completely agreed in their ideals and policy, and that 
lUcydides' version of Pericles' policy is correct and complete, 
must, in the teeth of a whole series of indications and' 
itimonics, go on asserting that 'Athens' had no designs 
the West until Pericles was dead. But these current 

SmiBir yavTitit JSooi ntkononTfoloit in>^ut ri T> Miii* tfdt fixu vapawlitfiat, 
Koi li TJUAn ivfufiepinviiv Iittl. 
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mptions t^ill not account for the fact that Thucydides 
lompletely effaces the action of Pericles in regard both to the 
iegarian decrees and to the Corcyrean alliance!) We suggest 
.hat when Thucydides says ' the Athenians ', ho means the 
thenians and not Pericles, because ' the Athenians ' had a 
lolicy of their own, which Pericles adopted only when his 
id was forced. The historian conveys the eorrect impres- 
sion, that the policy in question was not originated by the 
uomiDal leader of the demos. 

He gives ns another indication in the speech in which Pericles 
lays down his plan of campaign ' : Harass the Peloponnesian j^ 
coasts ; abandon the c(*<mtry and move into town, bo as to "^ 
turn Athens into an island. ' I have many reasons for ex- i 
pecting victory, if you ivill not extend your empire during 
tlie war, or go out of your way to encounter unnecessary 
Irifiks. I am more afraid of our own mistakes than of the 
.■enemy's strategy.'* Why was this warning needed, unless 
Bome extension of empire was already in contemplation 1 
TThe acquisition of Megara alone can hardly be meant, since 
Pericles himself had moved the second Megarian decree. 

Thus, when we take enough trouble to collect and analyse 
Ihe indications whichCTbucydides' accuracy has preserved, 
fce can extract from the hiBt/trinn himar^lf ^ i-Jintir mation of 
bur other ^^^ ^jm til^^ei?- ] Diodorus supports our conclusion. 
Speaking of the Leontine embassy of 427 be says': 'The 
Athenians had long before (lal wdXat) been coveting Sicily 
for the excellence of the country, and they now concluded 
an alliance with Leontini because they really desired to 
conquer the island. (For, some years before, when Corinth 
was fighting Corcyra, the demos preferred the alliance with 
Corcyra because it was conveniently dtuated for the voyage 
to Sicily.* J The Athenians had command of the sea, many 
allies, and much treasure ; and they hoped to conquer the 
Lacedaemonians, and, after becoming leaders of all Greece, 
to gain possession of Sicily.' That is bow a later historian, 



' ThucLllOff. ' i. lU. 

' Bid ti ri)* Kipmifor <C^vut Ktiatfai vfii i 
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who, tliough little more than a compiler, had eoorces of iD--! 
formation closed to ub, read the Btory of the Corcjreaafl 
negotiation. His reading agrees exactly with ours. 

Plutarch 'a witness is on the same side. Speaking of the I 
moment after the Egyptian disaster of 449 and before tb»fl 
' Sacred War ' of 44S he sayfl/ ' many were already posaessed f 
by that fatal passion for Sicily which later waa infiamed by I 
Alcibiades and his friends. Some dreamed even of Carthago 1 
and Etruria.' Here Plutarch dates these designs &om seven- 1 
teen or eighteen years before the war. \Again, he says* 'the 
Athenians w»re «uvelLag Sicily tvhile Pericles vxis still alive, 
and after his death they attacked her and sent their so-called 
relief expeditions -io prepare the way for the great expedition J 
^ against Syracuse '.J 
I The only reason which modem historians have for refusingl 
I to accept these statements is the silence of Thycydides, whose I 
I bints escape them. But with reference to the further stage I 
I of this policy — the attack on Carthage — we can estimate the I 
lvalue of an argument based on his reticence. In this i 
Iwe have not the mero opinion of a late writer but i 
indisputable evidence of a contemporary. 

Tbucydides does not mention Carthage till he comes to th^ 
year 415, when he says that Alcibiades hoped bo be the con-l 
queror of Sicily and Carthage.^ ^n his speech at Sparta,* ■ 
Alcibiades asserts that the Athenians meant to attack Sicily 
first, then the Greeks in Italy, and fin ally" Carthage herself. J 
Hermocrates, addressing the Sicilians in conference, adviaeff 
Ihem to send for help to the Carthaginians. ' An Athenian 
pitack on their city is nd}iing more than tltey expect ; they live 
mn constant apprehension of it' * Here, once more, Thucy-. 
Hides preserves Just one indication that his story is incomplete..^ 
feut for this sentence, he would have left us to suppose thaia 
Ihe designs on Carthage originated in the wild brain ofa 
|&lcibiades\ This impression has already been conveyed, i 
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raage here is not explicit or striking enough to 
«1 it 

I happen to know, honever, that an attack on Carthage 
1 not first conceived in 415. In the Knights of Aristo- 
inee ' the elderly trireme addresses her sisters — 

I, hkTe foa beard the news? In Uie town it pused for truth 
L That a eutun low-bred npstart, ooo Hjperbolos forwiotfa, 
I Asks a hundred of onr number, ntlh a farther proposition 
L That we should sail with him fa Qtrtlia^ on a secret expedition. 

dat« of this play is 424 — nine years earlier than Thncj- 
)' first mention of Carthage. The question at the moment 
between the recall and the reinforcement of the fleet in 
Sicilian waters, which had been sent out in 427 and was 
actually recalled in the summer of this yoar 434-423. The 
above passage makes it clear that Hyperbolus had demanded 
a strong reinforcement, and further that designs against 
Carthage were already in the air. (Thocydides never mentions 
Hyperbolus till viii. 78, where he records his assassination, 
and he says nothing of the proposal mentioned in the 
Knighta. He has, in fact, done as much to connect the larger 
plans of Western conquest with Alciblades as he has done to I 
disconnect them Irom Periclesj We shall try to show later / 
how it comes about that the conquest of Sicily is kept out off , 
light so Jong as Pericles lives, kept intBo background while 
Cleou holds the stage, and brought to the front with Alci- 
biades. OVe do not deny that this project did come more 
and more to t^e front as the war proceeded ; all that we 
have argued is thai it was in the background before Thucydidea 
allows us to see it afrall^ 

I (The objection may be made : If the conquest of Sicily was 
a view from the first, why did not the great espedition take 
B earlier than 415 f) 

) are several answers. At first Pericles was there to 

. it. He could not avoid adopting the policy of war 

h Corinth and the Peloponneaian league ; but, by adopting 

e triumphantly secured his own position, and so long as his 
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neaoe Ustol he ooold restrict the A*^*"'*"« to hk on 



Bcbeme and makg them llgten to tua yinthty! 



r do not extend joai empire daring the war.' Then cuaa tbt 
A pUgw*. opaetting all c«JciiIation3aitddeeiin».ting Athena. Ill 
^>ev6lt of Lesbos soon followed and diverted attmtiiOii t» 
'^AOgere within tho empire. Vet even bo, in the vtxy ymni 
Uiia revolt (427), with die treBGure numing ODt, the nA 
kurdened by the war-tax, the peaaantiT' mined by ioTaaca, 
■the crowded city ravaged by plague — in the midst of at! thiti 
lao advanced Bqoadron of twenty ships was sent to stir i^ 
I diacord io the Sicilian states. ' Athens,' saya Grote,^ ' began 
operations on a small scale in Sicily, probably contrary to the 
advice of both Nikias and Kleon, neither of them seemiiigly 
favourable to these distant undertakings.' On whose advio^ 
theal Grote does not say, 'Athens,' writes s man r 
hiatorian,' 'agun takes the maritime offensive, but the open* 
tiona lack any connexion and dedgn, in the absence of a sim] 
and conscious purpose.' Is there a lack of purpose and design 
Let UH glance at the main course of the war. 

On Pericles' plan, the war, but for accidents, might havi 
/gone ou for ever. The Spartans Invade Attica for two 
three weeks every year, ravage the country unchecked, and 
retire. The Athenians conduct biennial invasions of the 
tfttfarid, ravage the country unchecked, and retire. The fleet, 
in the sailing Heaun, is sent round the coast of the Peloponness, 
malteti deee«nts unchecked, and retires. The two combatant! 
are like blindfolded boxers delivering in the dark blows whidv 
neitb4!r hurt nor can be parried, ^his was what Pericles and 
his Kjmrtan fmiid Archidamus intended; they both hoped tha^ 
tlie aombatant« would get tired of these annual picnic^ 

But as soon as Pericles is out of the way things taki 
a diffurent turn. Vigorous offensive action at the mouth 
the CurirUhian yiilf in crowned by the brilliant victory 
Pliomiio. TliL-se naval operations are connected with 
altornpt to dutaoh the whole of Acarnania from the Athenian 
alliance. Observe how, at once, the centre of interest is 
shifted to tliu second stage in 'the coasting voyage to Italy 
■ iTlMirv «* OrtMt, t. SIO. ■ Buaolt, OWwA. Oiaeh., uL 2, p. lOGS. 
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%lid Sicily ' in which Megara was the first sta^e and Corcyra 
the third. Then the revolt of Lesboa creates an unforeseen 
diversion. But when that is diapoaed of, we read of the 
establishment of the democracy and of Athenian influence 
in Corcyra ; the capture of Minoo — a Bubstantial atep in the 
coercion of Megara, which is still invaded twice yearly ; 
a preUminary expedition to Sicily; Demosthenes' campaigns 
in Leii^as and Aetolia; a second expedition to Sicily with 
inatructiona to settle affaks at Corcyra on the way. Then comes 
a second diversion — the Pylos episode. The negotiations 
which follow break down because C'leon demands the cession 
of Nisaea a-nd Fet/ae (the Megarian ports), Troez en and Achaea. 
An mva,B\on ot CoriTttkiaii territory ia followed by the capture 
of the long walls of Megara and Nisaea. There ia an intrigue 
with the Boeotian demos, by which Athena is to secure 
Siphae, the port on the Corinthian gulf. More operations 
follow in Acarnania, including the capture of Oeniadae. 
The third and moat serious diversion ia effected by Brasidaa' 
unprecedented winter-march to Amphipolis, the loss of which 
brings the Ten Years' War to a close. 

Is there no design in this series of attacks at various points-s 
long the route across Megara, down the Corinthian gulf, 1 
ound the comer of Acarnania to Corcyra, on to Italy and / 
licily 1 Or are we right in thinking that as soon as the people 
nterested in the establishment of commercial connexions along 
route have a free hand, there ia plenty of evidence in their 
of war for a simple and conscious purpose 1 
fOur main contention is simply that this scheme dates from 
fore the begiiming of the war, and was only temporarily 
tyed by Periclee. who always disapproved of itTj 

liere is one more passage' to which, in concluding, we 

ight to call attention. It is the chapter where Thucydidea 

jeviews the career of Pericles and contrasts him with his 

BuccesBors. Written after the fall of Athens, it ia one of 

nhe latest additions to the early part of the history^ 

' it. 66. The SioUiui dlMiter ftnd th« toll of Athena ue mentionad in 

jia. 
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p So long as PericlcB ruled Athens in the times of peace, 
heled her wiaoly and brought her safely through, and in 
his days she reached the height of her greatneae. When the 
war broke out, it is clsar that, here again, he was right in 
bis estimate of her powey He survived the declaration of 
war two years and six months ; and after his death bis 
foresight with respect to the war was still more clearly 
apparent. He had told the Athenians that all would be well 
if they would he quiet, keep up their navy, and not try to 
add to their empire during the war or run their city into 
danger. B.ut the Athenians did everything he told them not 
to do: they engaged in a policy which eeemed to have nothing 
to do with the war from motives of private ambition ca J 
private gain,^ with disastrous consequences to themselves andl 
their allies. Success would only have meant glory or proSI 
to individuals ; failure meant ruin to Athens. The i 
was that Pericles, since his position was assured by '. 
acknowledged worth and wisdom, and he was proved trar 
parently clear of corruption, controlled the multitude in i 
free spirit. Instead of being led by them, he led them; he« 
was not seeking to acquire power by ignoble arts, for, m I 
the strength of his known high character, he already possessed 
it ; consequently, he did not speak to please the multitude, 
but was able to oppose and even to anger them. Accordingly, 
whenever he saw that they were elated with iinmeasoredfl 
arrogance,^ he spoke and cast them down into fear; antfl 
again, when they were unreasonably afraid, he tried to restortl 
their confidence. So came about what was nominaUy-fr de-l 
mopracy, but really a reign of the first citizen. 
'"[^His succeasoPB, however, were more on an equality witbl 
one another, each struggling to be first; and they were in-f 
clined to Satt6r.Jh& people and to sacrifice the public interests. 4 
Hence came many errors — errors for a great city with i 
empire ; above all, the Sicilian expedition, though in this I 



tioD. 'Private ambition' was 
the oomraeroial party. 

' npd itiufir C^jMi SopooCrrai. 



a (Noi . . . ii-DXiTojffiiK, — the Sicilian eipedi- 
Alcibiades' mutive; 'private gain' tiat ofl 
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ice it -was not so much that they made a mistake of 
judgement in estimating the strength of those whom they 
assailed,' (^ that the men who sent out the expedition, instead 
of taking thought for the needs of a distant army, were 
engaged in private quarrels for the leadership of the people!) 
So tbey kept no vigilant eye on the fortunes of the Heet, 

Rat home for the first time introduced civil commotion,^ 
e do Dot wish to minimize or brush away the words: 
■ instead of being led by them, he led them ' — words which 
seem to contradict the hypothesis we have put forward. But 
it is fair to point out that Thucydides is reviewing the whole 
of Pericles' career, not speaking only of the last 6v6 years 
of itfj He ends with the words, ' So came about what was 
nominally a democracy, but really a reign of the first dtizen.' 
The reign of Pericles waa established ten years before the 
war, when his last opponent, Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
was ostracized. The historian is contrasting the career as 
a whole with the thirty years that followed. It is fair also 
to remark that a statesman who is described as ' not saying 
pleasant things ', ' opposing the people even to angering 
them,' 'casting them down when they were elated by un- 
kneaeured arrogance,' {^bb certainly one whose aims and 
policy were likely to difler from those of his supporters) The 
liypothesis which we have put forward merely involves that, 
Although all that Thucydides says is true of Pericles while 

I position was undisputed, in the last few years of his 

e he chose to lead the. peopls rather than be led by them. 

^e main point of the contrast, what seemed to Thucydides 
jie great difference between Pericles and hia successors, is ^ 

lat Pericles had no private ends to serve. His poeition was 

seared; he waa indifferent to money. The later leaders — 

Jly Alcihiades — had to win a position N they sought 



!■ romnrkable Bentanee has the air of a cool revision of the judgernant 
i. 1 : ' Most of the Athonians had uo idod of the size of Sloily 
Bud the uuinbers of its inhabitanta, and did Dot know thej were undertaking 
m mr not much less eerioua than the PeloponDesian vrnr.' That waa written 
■mbaa Thncjdidei' mind wu full of eonoeptioni hereafter to be aualTsed. 
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ylory and power. Others — espociaUy the dy maty of tradtsnen 
— sought profit. Hence, where they flattered. PericTee ruled; 
while thoy wore ambitious or sordid, he waa ' free' (i^eiSffotji 
above ambition and above gain. That this is a true ptctin* 
ibero is no reason to doubt ; we only question whether it il 
iuite ooniplcU). 

I Thuoydides, contrary to his custoni, anticipates tJie d 
if Pericles in his narrative by more than a year,^ He )m 
juHt before given us a glimpse of his behaviour when the 
tide of popular indignation had risen against him, and ii 
the last speech he shows ua the stately figure erect and Ot 
above the storm, ^hen, as if be could not bear to let a 
later troubles or even death itself come between us and tj 
iiiipri!ssion, ho drops the curtain on the close of Peiiclii 
life.) Whatever stood hero in his original draft, he has sub 
stituted for it the sober aud final tribute of a revesror 
admiration. 

Tho historian, when he watched the opening events < 
the war and set about his task, could not farGaeeJjje..£iciItal 
expedition. He was not in tho confidence either of PericU 
or of Cleon and the other, more obscure, captains of tb 
commercial party, who formulated, in their secret conclavei 
the policy of the Piraeus. They were clever enough not i 
show their fuU hand to any outside observer. rThe. fizst-mov 
in tho game was the decree against Megara, the aigmficano 
of which was seen by Pericles but by no one els^J Whi 
made it finally impossible for any one else to see it, ^ 
Pericles' action in taking the anti-Megarian policy out ( 
the hands of ita originators, and adopting it as his < 
Thucydides knew that he could not be acting from person 
'spite i but tho decrees and the sustained attacks by whi< 
wear by year they wore followed up could only be interpret 
by one who took them in connexion with the whole seri 
bf operations along the route to the West. At the outa 

' il. AS. The death of Periclos occurred in September i29, aud its prop! 
pUM la ohronological order would be at U. Q5. 
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Rie only people who had an inkling of the larger scheme 
were : the leaders of the commercial party, who originated 
it; Pericles, who adopted the first manceuvre in order to 
thwart, if possible, the rest of the plan ; and (probably) 
the democratic leaders at Corcyra, the men whose arguments 
and pretexts will be found in the CorcjTean envoys' speech^ 
These envoys, not realizing, perhaps, how delicate the situa- 
tion was at Athens, had tactlessly dropped a phrase which 
stuck in Thucydidea' head because it puzzled him. They 
bad said something about Corcyra being a convenient station 
on the voyage to Sicily and Italy. What could this have to 
do with a war between Athens and Sparta? Qfet Thucydides 
■y^uely felt that this consideration weighed with the majority 
■who voted for alliance with Corcyra ; and so with his punc- 
tilious fidelity he puts down exactly what he knew: 'And 
farther it seemed to them that the island was conveniently 
utuated on the coasting-route to Italy and Sicily.') 
/ The policy of the Piraeus came to the surface only after 
iPericles' death ; it did not finally and fully emerge till the 
/great expedition of 415, and by that time Thucydides' opinion 
about" the origin of the war was already formed, and much 
of his First Part was written. In the lapse of eighteen 
years the memory of the outbreak had faded. Looking back, 
he sees the figure of Pericles, exalted by distance and 
consecrated by time. How great was that free and gene- 
rous spirit, in contrast with the selfish ambition or low 
covetousness of the men who had taken bis place I ' The 
Sicilian expedition was their work ; seeking glory or private 
gain, they involved Athens in 'a policy which seemed to 
have nothing to do with the war'. To Thucydides, from 
first to last, the Sicilian enterprise was an iwelevant diver- 
«ion imported into the war between Athens and Sparta — 
i^e war aa designed by Pericles ; and he attributed it to motives 

Pas he rightly insists, Pericles could not have enter- 
Hence he never saw its connexion with the Megarian 
— a link without which the origin of the Pelopon- 
War was an insoluble enigma^ 
' 1.82-6. 
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THUCTDIDES CONCEPTION OP HISTOEY 

In the foregoing chaptere we have put forward a iheorf ' 
of the causes of the Peloponnesian War. If that theory is 
-well founded, the causes were such as Thucydides could not) i 
have known. This is certainly a eudicieDt reason for his 1 1 
not haTing told us what they were ; but it does not explai 
why he did not look for the origin of the war in the quarters// 
where we have looked for it, or how he came to regard 1 
account as complete and satisfactory. He says that '. 
description of what immediately preceded the outbreak i 
written in order that no oue may ever have to ask 'out of J 
what 80 great a war arose ' — the very question, it might s 
which we have spent four chapters in trying to answer.^ 
Whether the answer we found is the right one or not, whai | 
is certain is that some answer is wanted. Our next qnea 
tion is : why was Thucydides content with his First Boold 
■ and why are we not content with it 1 

There are on the surface indications of a wide divergenottl 
between his conception of his task in wilting history andff 
our conception of it, between what he offers and what wolf 
demand. Can we trace this divergence down to its source 1 1 
Putting our own, very different, hypothesis along-side of 
Thucydides' introductory Book, and taking it (whether right 
or wrong in points of detail) as at least the expression of a 
typically modem view, can we explain the contrast between 
the two accounts? This is a wider and more interesting ■ 
inquiry than the search for the origin of a particular ' 
between two ancient cities ; it should take us to the centra J 
of Thucydides' general view of history and of the hiatoii&n'l 
aim and office. 
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I What, prociBcIy, does Thucydidea undertake to tell us 1- 
iftt is the point from which we must start. The answer lies 
1 his own prefatory statement of his scope and method.' 
e first place, he undertakes to state the plain truth about 
lat happened.^ In the second place he divides his Bubject- 
—the truths he means to record — under two heads 
^ecliea (Xo'yoi), and the events (tpya) of the war- The passage 

3 important for our purpose that we will give it in full 
'As to the accounts given of themselves by the several 
ties in speeches,^ either on the eve of war or when they 
I already engaged, it would bo hard to reproduce the 
ict language used, whether I heard it myself or it was 
wrted to me by others. The speeches as they stand repre- i, '• 
t what, in my opinion was moat necessary to be said by AfA 
t several speakers about the matter in question at thd V 
ment, and I have kept as closely as possible to the genei-al 
e of what was really said. Of the events — what actually ^ 
I in the war,* I have thought fit not to write from 'Wii 
any'cbance information, nor yet according to any notion 
of my own, but to record those at which I waa present, or 
which I heard of from others, with the greatest possible 
accuracy of investigation. To discover these facta was labori- 
ous, because those who were present at the various eventa 
diflered in their reports of the same occurrences, according 
to the state of their memories or aa they sympathized with 
one side or the other.' 

Observe that in this very careful account of what the history ij 
is to contain, there ie not a word about causes. Each episode H 
in the military operations is to be described just aa it hap- 
pened ; we shall be told no more than an eyewitness might 
have seen on the spot. Besides this, we are to listen to the 
' accounts ' given, the arguments used and pretexta alleged, 
by politicians and the representatives of states — no more 
than the audience at the assembly or at a congress of allies 
mighl actually have heard. The history as we have it does 
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consist, almost entirely, of these two elements. But why 

has Thucydidea deliberately adopted such an extraordinaiy 

y method? . Why, in pa rticu lar, does be say r "*^'"," UttP'ih' 

lcjyj4§^J)ut put ua oB" with the ex parte ' accounta ' of in- 

ftereated persons, aa publicly and formally stated with a view 

to persuading other interested persons 1 Here on the threshold 

we find, between his notion of an historian's business and 

ours, as wide a gulf as can he conceived. How could he 

think that it was enough to tell us what ' the Corinthians ' 

or ' the Athenians ' alleged, instead of what were the real, 

underlying causes of this war 1 

I\ The method adopted by Thucydidoa was to a certain extent 
Imposed upon him inevitably by the circumstances in which 
(le-wrote. A brief account of these wiU throw some light on 
the peculiarities of the work as we have it, and will help a 
to determine how far these peculiarities are shaped by external 
accident, and bow far they result from the author's conception 
of history. 

The work was intended to cover the whole twenty-seven 
years of the Peloponnesian War. The eight books we havfr— 
all that ever was written— actually cover twenty years. They 
are divided into two nearly equal parts, of which the second 
is unfinished.' Part I contains the Ten Tears' War. Part II. 
begins with a fresh introduction in which the author foi' ths 
first time remarks that the Ten Years' War turned out to be 
only the first episode in a struggle of which it was all along 
prophesied that it should last thrice nine years — the only- 
one of the many oracles which was fulfilled. From thia 
remark, occurring where it does, it is plain that Part I moat 
have been far advanced before Thucydides knew how long, 
the war was to continue. Careful search, moreover, has 
detected in it here and there several expressions which % 
thorough revision would have removed, and it may be con 
eluded that, although considerable additions were made latei 
it was never rewritten as a whole. The second Part i 

' Tho diTinon oooiin >t r. BO. The introdaotion to Pui II begina it ». 
thaptora 91 -S forming k connecting itnfc . 
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iDComplete ; Book VHI enda abruptly and is throughout in 
an anfinished condition. On the other hand, Books VI and 
Vli (the Sicilian Ei^peditaon) are perhaps the most perfect 
part of the work. 

We may infer with certainty that Thucydides having begun 
to writf, as he aaya himself,* so soon as the war broke out, 
worked at the history, as occasion offered, all through the 
twenty-aeven years of war and after his restoration from 
exile at its close, until death ended his labours. 

About his manner of working there can be little doubt. 
He evidently kept a sort of diary, recording the bare events, 
with details of time and place, aa he heard of them. The 
entries form an annalistic thread, running through the whole, 
on which the fuller narrative could be constructed. In some 
places they actually remain embedded in tbo expanded atory,, 
which in other instances has replaced tbem.^ With this 
chronological framework as a basis, he would write up the 
more elaborate descriptions whenever he met with an eye- 
witness who could supply the necessary details, and the account 
would, no doubt, be carefully revised, if ft-eah information 
came in later from another source. From the circumstance 
that the unfinished Book VIII contains only short notes of 
the contents of speeches, whereas the narrative is in parts 
'airly full, it is not I'asb to conclude that in many cases the 

lished speeches of the earlier books were the last additions 

the narratives which they accompany. 

His choice of incidents for fuller treatment was, of course, 

part dependent on the chance of his meeting with some one 

'ho possessed the necessary information. Apart from this, 

appears to have selected typical episodes, such as the 

,ege of Plataea, the victory of Phormio, Demoathenes' campaign 

in Aetolia, the capture of Sphacteria, Brasidas' great march to 

iliw North, the siege of Syracuse. Each of these military 



B* Ll.l. 

H ' S«e, for exunple, ii. IS. 1, whore tlie formal record oftho it 
in Uie middle of the dutailed description of it. On a close Bcrutioj it will 
b« wen that chapters 18 and 19, which precede and follow it, ore slightly 
mt, ftnd must hare been written at dlETerent times. 
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achievement bad some peculiar circumstances which 
the operations interesting to contemporaries — tboogfa 
always in the same degree to as — &om the point 
view of strategy and tactics. A few episodes, of which 
moat remarkable is the Corcyrean sedition, are treated in 
same way on account of their political significance. Tbe 
description of the plague at Athena is for the in&tructiou of 

(physicians. In all these cases, which together make up U» 
greater part of the worlc, the intention is that which is stated 
in the introduction. ' I shall be satisfied if the facts are 
nonnced to be useful by those who shall deeira to know cli 
what has happened in the past and the sort of things 
are likely, so far as man can foresee, to happen again in 
future.' 
i Such was the plan originally laid down for himself 
IThucydides. He was not reviewing his whole period in fo 
md perspective after a sufficient interval of time, but 
was obliged to compose at odd moments, determined 
the accidents of opportunity and scattered over a period 
of thirty to thirty-tive yeara During all the first part of 
bis labours he was writing concurrently with the events he 
recorded, often in the daj-k as to their relative importance, 
their bearing and connexions, and necessarily ignorant of 
their remoter consequences. All he could do at first was to 
keep his journal, and now and then to work up a detached 
episode. The result could not for a long time possess mora 
unity than tbe coUected volumes of a monthly review ; no 
general tendency or trend of events could be diacemed, no 
nhadow cast before tbe unknown issue. 

^M But thoso coQsideratioos of outward circumstance, while 
thoy account for many of the features which make the work 
HO unlike a modern history, leave our present queetion 
untouched. However much he might be in tbe dark about 
dho causes of the war when he began to write, however 
Impossiblo it may have been for the darkness to be dispelled 
later, the strange thing ia that he should have thought that 
lie had dispelled it. It is stranger still that in desflribing the 
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^Contents of hia book be should have altogether omitted to 
I mention cauaes, and laid down a plan of writing which, if 
I adhered to, would exclude any discussion of thei]|^ 

Another ancient historian, JPoljbius^', haa told ua esplicitly 
what class of things he considers are the ' causes ' of a war. 
In his superior and prig^sh way, ho speaks with contempt of 
men who cannot distinguish the ' beginning ' (^x^)i ^^ ^^^^ 
overt act of hostilities, from the ' cause and pretext' (ahlas xal 
xpo^aatus). ' I,' he says, ' shall regard the first attempt to put ^Z 
in execution what had already been determined, as a " begin- 
ning " ; but / ehall mean by " causes " (alHas) those decitdonB I 
a-nd cmimiida which precede and lead to «iicK attempts ; /meanl j, 
congideratimiB and states of mind and calculaliona, and the \ 
things -which bring ws to make a decision or form, a purpose.' v 
A pretext is an alleged ' cause '. Folybius illustrates bis use 
of terms from the war of Antiochus, of which the 'caitee' 
(ofrfo) was the anger of the Aetoliana ; the pretext (irpo^ao-is) 
waa the liberation of Greece; the beginning (Apx'i) ^^^ the 
des(»nt of Antiochus upon Demetrias. The whole passage | 
ia in a didactic tone ; Folybius is evidently pleased with his | 
powers of discrimination. 

I With this in mind let us look at the passage ^, where 
phucydides for a moment goes beyond hia prescribed limits 
knd expresses his own opinion about the ' cause ' of the Pelo- 
^nneeian War. We shall find all the three terms diatinguiahed 
hy PolybiuB. 

I ' The Athenians and Peloponnesians began (ijp^avTo) by 
breaking the thirty years' truce which they had made after /^j 
the capture of Euboea. Why they broke it — their grievancoa 
and differences (ras airCas kqI ri? hia(popAs), I have first set 
forth, that no one may ever have to inquire from what origin 
(l£ 5roi)) BO great a war arose among the Hellenes. (The most 
genuiiie pretext, though it aj^xared least in what tvaa aaid,^ 
1 believe to have been the increasing power of Athens^and 



• i. 28, *- We shall diecuBs later tlie digreBaion (i. 88-118) where thU 
itAtoment ia repeated and the grounds tit the Spurlaoa' fear nre eipluined. 
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tlie alarai irbicb they £&ve to the lAcedaemonianB, and so 
forced them into war. fBut the g rievancea puMicly a/Zgged ' 
by each side for breaking the truce and going to war were as 
follova.' Then he passes at once to the description of cinl 
strife at Efudanmus, of her appeal to Corinth, and so fortlO 

The first point in this passage to which we would dnw 
attention is a point of disagreement between Polybios and 
Thacydides. QPoIybitis carefully distingujshea between a 
< cause ' (alrfa) and a ' pretext ' {vpoipaais),) The preUat of 
the war of Antiochus was the liberation of Greece — an 
avowed, but not a true, ' cause ' ; its (true) cause was the 
VAetoIiana' anger. Now Tbuoydides, we note, inverts the 
ju&e of tbeee terms. The alarm of the Litoedaemonians, which 
Polybios would call a ' cause ' (true, but not avowed), Thocy- 
dideB caUa ' the most genuine pretext, though it appeared 
least in what was said '. When he comes to the ' grievuoes 
publicly alleged' — what Polybiuswouldcall 'pretexts' (avowed, 
but not true), he calls them aiiCai. 

We could h&rdly have better evidence that Thucydides draws 
no clear distinction between an alria and a iifio^airis. Ko re- 
spectable writer who had such a distinction in bis thoughts 
could speak of a 'most genuine pretext (vpo-paa-it) which 
appeared least in what was said ' — wliioh, in fact, was least 
of all a pretext. Jowett, in rendering this phrase, instinft- 
tively substitutes the modernism: 'the real, though unavowed^. 
cause.' Hobbes is less modem and renders it faithfully : ' the 
truest Quarre/l, though least in speech.' * 

' ali' Is ri fortp^ \tyif,trtu nlriai. 

■ Mr. Forbas, in hU edition of Thao. i, tnnsUlM : ' For (and tliia ifw tte 
truest eauBc, though least was amid about it\ fte.' (p. 38), In lita glomtif, 
p. lU) he sayi ' wfi^mi U twice used emphaticaJlj' for the rent, as oppOM^ 
to the pntoultd, motiTe or eaoao', siting i. S3 and vi. 6. Hs adds * Rotos 
'The idea in theae plaoee probably is "if they had openly aaid what itutf 
really meant"; ofcouneapd^iiviiumiotnKqii "real motive". Cf. Dem. di Oor. 
166 (201), probably an imitation of Thucydides, Eti t^ ^ir i\ifi^ wp6famr 
tSr rfayiaTta' . . . ittafiiwTtTo.' aln'oi Mr. Forbes renders 'grieTaacet* 
(p. 38) ; but aljpa Into using 'caoses' an p. 76 : 'Thunydid^ has thoa far' 
(up to cluip. 88) ' been explaining the arowed causes of the war. He now 
gata on to tho real cause— the alarm of Sparta . . .' On L 146 he 
wpifami by 'cauw', without aommiuit. 
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I Tbucydidea. in fact, throu g hout bis first, hnnlc iirp-i t.hp wnr(!B 
n iVfn and TTpii<i>aTts interchangeably.' Id Fo lybiua alria is per- 
haps more nearly equivalent to ' reason ' (in the psychological 
seoBe), than to ' cause '. In Thucydides it does not mean 
.' cause ' at all, and should seldom be translated ' reason '. It 
jmeana ' grievance '. There is in Tbuc^didean Greek no \y ord. '^ 
|which_eyen a pproaches the meaning and aas oeiationB of the 
lEn^lish ' cause', with its correlative^gact'. 

This truth ^ Tecogmze^ as a linguistic fact; but surely it 
is something more. It implies that when Tbucydides sat down 
to write his first Book, he never so much as asked himself 
the question which we have asked and tiied to answer: 
; were the causes of the warl' The rjiipstioiiH hf^ did 



\\feaLj 



■ J What waa the ' beginning ' (n/ ^ x'i} — ^^^ ^''"^- ""*■ "** 
rajr? and: What were the grievances, quarreb, pretes ta 
)f the combatants^ — tIpij ^aav al aiTlai; The answ era to / 
these two questions he regards as containing a complete account ' 
of that ' out of which ' (i^ Stov) the war arose. The com- 
batants 'began', he says, by breaking the treaty of thirty ' 
years' peace ; the grievances, accusations, and pretexts occupy 
tbe rest of Book I^xcept the digression, 88-118), But that ^^/-^ 
is all which be atteSpta tu tL'll. We ought to give up ' •*» 
speaking of the first Book as being about the causes of the 
iirar; it is much truer to say that there is hardly a word 
^fcbout causes in it from beginning to end. Tbucydides has 
Ipot told us the causes, and one reason for this omission is that 
llbe never raised the question, and never could raise it, in distinct 
Hand unambiguous terms. 



The fint^oD.k is not an analysis of causes, but the story of , 
a.i]lurreL Tbucydides approaches his subject in the &ame 

' Compare ir. 85. 1, where Braaidu saj9, of bis expedition to Acantlitu, 
4 Iwwiieiiii iiov . . . ftyivriTai rii" oItIqi' iTaXriStiovaa flf dfixiftvoi tou wa^ifuni 
wfBiiroiMt, 'Aftj'ofoH IktveipoSfTis ripi 'E^MSa rnKt/i^aiir, and i 6 ttJ* ofriai' 
■taT^v italitniyai. Here oItIo ia used to mean a proleit or Alleged ground of 
■(iiu-ral which (in the apeakor'g view) wsb alnnys geaume, but needed to b« 
proT«d genuine b; corresponding aetion. I. 66. 2 aJrln Si aBni tpirrr; lylrera 
tdJ woXiiiou Toi'i KofurSlois Is tov( 'Af^ralavt, Sti , . , ifaviiax<<vy; i. 118. 1 Sua 
aaa rmSt tou sdA^/ud nrjffrq, referring to the Mine eTenla. 
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way that Herodotus approaches hiB in the opening cbapteia, 

where be recoootf the earlier stages in ' the quarrel for which 

the Greeks and barbarians fought'.' That feud began with 

the rape of the Argive princese, lo, by some Phoeniciaa 

traders. Certain Greeks retaliated by carrying off Enropa, 

daughter of the King of Tyre, and so ' squared the accoont*. 

Next time the aggressore were the Greeks, who sailed to 

Colobis and carried away Medea. Then Alexander, son of 

Priam, bent on vengeance, made a prize of Helen. Diplomatic 

protests failing, the Trojan war followed, Priam's kingdom 

was overthrown, and thenceforth the barbarians regarded the 

Creeks as enemies. The expeditions of Darius and Xerxes 

were conceived as rL'prisals for the expedition of Agamemnon. 

Similarly, the first book of Tbucydides traces the feud 

i beti^rgen Athens and 'the Feloponnesians '. Seen in that 

if lit^ the structure and contents of the book become natotal 

^iptf intelligible : accusations and pretexts and ex parte 

[Hhtamenttt, which are ridiculously out of place in a discns- 

of causes, are just what we expect in the story of a 

quarrel. The speakers are like Utigants in a process ; one 

party states its grievances, the other attempts refutation. 

luoyditles seems to take it as his primary duty to pi»t 

forward l>oth cases fairly, and to leave the reader^.tQ judge. 

Ha does not, like a modem historian, assume Che judicial 

ipoaition himself, treat the allegations as so much (almost 

ropthlees) evidence to be 'summed up', and then attempt 

&n indopcndont investigation of the causes which these 

ftlloffatioQS were partly designed to conceal. 

We may observe a further psychological consequen ce en- 

L t*iled by this manner of approaching the subject : Tbucy dides' 

mgbta. being bfuc on the earlier stages of the quarrel, a re 

lolely on ttm past. Now, t he policy of cQ.ouaarcial 

r*TinillP to the West, which we have ascribed to the Firaena, 



' »■ ^ sJfV kwtKiiefnr, Herod, i. I. Coinp«re the story of U»b Ibud 
balWMB Alkau tmd Aa«lD» (flsrod. », 83) which open* thus : 4 U tyfipq 4 
■"''"'*'' I h '^h^tm U rir AlyajrU i r tjirm if ifxV rv^U. Sunilftrly 
lh« Mritar aUfM in Ui« quMwl twtwMn P»nU and SsjtbU ara nmned 
fHanid. It. |J |g «spUiB Dtint,' iavuisa. 
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l ay wholly in the futur e. It was not a ' grievance ' on either j 
side ; and no one who was looking for grievances could po^sJ^i^^ 
Bibly come to think of it. Hence the alliance with Corcyra, *^ 
for instance, instead of being regarded as a step in the execu- 
tion of this policy, is treated from the Corinthians' standpoint, 
as an interference on the part of Athens in a private feud 
between Corinth and one of her colonies. The situation of 
the island on the route to Italy and Sicily, which to us is the 
significant fact, is, as we have seen, barely mentioned, in a 
eoaple of sentencea, without any emphasis or explanation; 
it has nothing to do with any grievance. 

U But, if the bulk of this first Book is not about causes, there 
Inmains the one statement that ' the most genuine pretext was \ | 
||be Spartans' fear of the increasing powerof Athens'. Although \ 1 
Thncydides has no word for cause, a ' moat genuine pretext' ' 

means one which is based on some genuine, real feeling ; and 
this feeling we may describe, though he cannot so describe 
it, as a cause. We remark here an agreement between the 
two paasagcs we quoted from Thucydides and Polybius: 
both alike find the ' reason ', or ' genuine pretext ', of a war 
i n a feeling, a state of mind, attributed to one of the nation a 
ijHSOlxfilL- The anger of the Aetolians was the reason (alrfa) 

If the war of Antiochus ; the fear of the Lacedaemonians is 
he 'moat genuine pretext' for this war. T^e digression iij i 
hapters 88-118 is intended to explain this fear. hYdeacribing 
he growth of Athens. W e will glance through it, in order 
note from what point of view the description is written. 
Thucydides goes back to the retreat of the Persians. 
When the invaders were gone, the Athenians set about 
restoring their desolated homes and rebuilding their walls 
(89). The Lacedaemonians, urged by their allies and fear- 
ing the new growth of the Athenian navy, send envoys to 
dissuade them from fortifying their city. The diplomatic 
mantEuvres by which Themistocles hoodwinked the Spartans 
- until the walls were built are told in detail (90-1). The 
Spartans concealed their anger and disappointment (92). 
Tbe f ixaeuB is founded and fortified as a refuge in case of 



I 
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nnothflr Imrljurliin Inviwion (93). The tjiaaaj of 1 
ilrivDB ibo alliuB to prof(;r the sapremu^ of Ati t e em (3&\ i 
tnkuH tritmlo of them, under colour of iniended r 
I'cmia, Ihoiigli tlicy reni&in aulonomoiis aad meet fix d 
Uuti ill a oominoiiaBsombly (97). Xaxoa was Use fink to n 
Aiul tlic Hnit to b<! ' enslaved contrarj- to the e 
Iho turn of othcint cauio later. The iaQlt lay pArtljT n 
Athenltuii' Rovority in exaction, partly witii the i 
Iku alUoM (S)0). Various Athenian successes are r 
The rovoltod Thawians induce the Spartans seereUy to j 
an Invfuuou of Attica, which is prevented only by the | 
lltOnt riHiiig (101)- Kiinon is sent to help the 
in oniNhing the rebela at Ithome, but he is i 
HUMpioIun and Hunt buck with insulting discourtesy^ 
wai tlio flwt open dirt'orenoe' between the two ft 
niiiiiiinmiH Iho Ijiocdai-inonian alliance (102), and ' 
at fnuil with Kpaitft ' »ultlos the banished ties 
NnujiautuR, and allius heraulf with Megara. Her occopatioi 
of IIiIn city and of it<t jwrts, Nlxaca and Fegae, is ' the be^n^ 
iiliiH iif till) forinUiians' intense hatred of Athens ' (103). 

Tbwi follow the E^iyptian Expedition and the war wiUl 
OiiiiiiLli, ami ktiir with Sparta; the battles of Tanagra and 
Otmophyta; tlio I'eiluoLion of Aogina; the failure of thd 
KKyi'lliiii Kxpodition (lOl-UO). After some minor operatioa 
a flvo yoarn' truoy w ouncluded between the Peloponnesiani 
and Athena. Kimou (the last representative of the anti 
I'orRian Moal) fallw, in an ' Hellenic ' war against Asiatiot 
al ('ypruit (llS). Then iiitosLine strife broaiiB out again i 
Ort'coe; Athons ii worBte<l and restores the places she lu 
held hi tlio relopomiose (115), The revolt of Samoa an 
liyiuintiiiiu is crushed (117). 

Tlmoydid cH i-et urna ttMs m ain narrative in these words : 




' Atfi HO W, a few y?ai-a later , (n;cu ^f^i^l^ the nffnira n(. Qn^i-jti 



and_. Poti il nua above narrated , unil h.11 thnt 
p retext for this war.' The t ransactions mentioned in th 
digression oooupiud fifty years, ' in which, while the Athenii 
established more liruily their mastery over their empire an( 
' i. ns. 
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themselves advanced greatly in power, the LacednemoniaDS, 
perceiving it, only made slight attempts to prevent them, and 
for the most part of the time remained inactive ; for they had 
never been quick to go to war, if they were not compelled ; 
and ia part they were hindered by wars at home ; untQ at 
last the power of Athens was clearly rising high and they 
were laying hands on the Peloponnesian league. Now the 
Laeedaemomans could bear it no longer; they decided that 
they must set to their hands with energy and pull down the 
strength of Athena, if they could, by embarking on this war.' 

In so far as this digression is more than a mere chronicle 
ntendod to correct the current dating of the events, it is 
learly an account of how the 'difference' arose between Athens 
knd Sparta and the breach widened into an irreparable feud. 
n the Persian wars the two states had stood together against 
the Eastern invader ; but no sooner was tbe danger past than 
auger and ^suspicion broke out through the deceitful policy 
pf Themistocles. So the fem^ hpgftn and its course is 
Lraced through the ' fii"st open difference ', and the wars that 
ibliowed, down to the latest ' grievances ' which occupy the 
jtcet of the book. The phase of this process which especially 
interests Thucydides is the change that came over the char- 
ter of the Athenian league. He belonged by family iraditinn 
p the old school which took for its motto. Unity in Hellasand 



Var to the death with the barbarian, and in the transitio n 



rom, an ' alliance ' to an ' empire ' and from an empire to a 
tyranny ' he read the defection of Athens from this ideal. 



rhicb Kimon, his kinsman and hero, had championed to th e 



lad. Thipkipg on these .li nes , hi^ attention waa fixad nn th a 



p omuaal heads of the two leagues, Athens and Sparta. T he 
first Book might have been very different if he had studied 
rather the Piraeus and Corinth, ^d soupht causes instead 
gf gronnda of quarre l. 

We must now recur to the point of agreement we noted 

itween Thucydides and Polybius.' Thucydides has told us 

^ Sea above, p, 61, 
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why a certAin ' pretext ' was ' the most genuine ', and thta 
pretest, we notice, is a feeling of fear attributed to a nation 
as a whole ; just as the ' reason ' which Folybius finds for the 
ar of AntiochuB is the anger of the Aetolians. Polybina, 
expressly limite the term ahia, in connexion wiUi 
le history of a war, solely to psychdogical ' reasons ' — to feel- 
ings and other states of mind which immediat«ly precede 
action, 'whatever brings U9 to make a decision or form a 
porpOBe.' With this limitation Tbncydides seems tadtly to 
agree, when he finds the genuine pretext in the fear of the 
Spartans, and attributes their inaction (in so far as it was 
not due to accidental hindrances] to the slowness of their 
lational temperament. It^appe ars to us to he (■hft mptji-int.iw 
tf anci ent historians in general, that in so far as they lo ok 
'or causes of human events, they look, apart from aupematural 
Lgencies, solel y to ■p3ych<^.or]ical causes — the niritivftw nn H 
ihara ctera of individuals and of cities- 

In the present i nstance, we ought not to overlook the fa ct 
thatTbucy dl de s is w riting from t■^'^ Afhuniftn hji^ q^ nnil unn- 
eeque ntly tends to regard ' the PelopgnntwianH ' or at leas t the 
s everal states (Sparta. Corinth, fee.) aaupjta. Thiia, b e t^^lla oa 
of the 'i&exoHheLacedafriwniane',&a.& ^ tne intense hatre d of 
tk ^ Corinthians ' ; but Archidamus and Braaidae ^re the only 
two individuals on the Peloponneaian aide whose motives are 
even dimly apprehended. He evidently knew nothing about 
the state of politics and the prominent personalities at Corinth. 

I Oh the other hand, in his own city he takes account of two 
e lementa: the national character nf 'the A thnniiini 
yhole, and the character and motives of Inading mftn. Parirlfliir 
Qeon, Alcibiadcs. Nikiaa. and ao on. This is perfectly] 
natural The Athenian people met as a body in the ecclesia, andl 
its character could be observed there directly, as well as traced ! 
in its collective action; but its motives become articulate 
only in the ' demagogue ', the ' spokesman of the people ', or 
the representative sent on a mission to a foreign state. When 
they are formulated in the ' pretexts ' of individual leaders, 
they are inevitably associated with their personalities and 
private ambitions. The disinterested ideal of Athens' glory ia 
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' ^ mpereonat^d in Pericl^i her-rti9tIe33_coyetgusnes3 (nXfoytjla) .^-*' 



n CleoD ; her ambition of conquest in Alcibiailea. Now all 



hesc peculiaritica of Thucj'didea' narrative are psychological 
Lccidenta which ought to be discounted in criticizing bis 
ividence. With-reapect to the origin of the war, in particular, 
we see how the unconscious preoccupations they involve would 
prevent Thucydidea from seeing that Pericles and his majority 
were not at one, that the motivea which actuated the men who 
'oted for his propoaala were not necessarily identical with the 
Qotives which were expressed in hia ' pretext* ', or with his 
iwD private motives. The secret was not to be found in 
i'erides* speeches, nor yet in the national character of 'the 
Athenians *. 
ffhe exclu sive conce ntrat ion of the ancient historians on tbe_ 
lotiveaand characters of men and of states is the key to J}') 
the.d&ergence we noticed between their lustories and ours\ 
iMS^'e are not content with ' causea ' of this sort only ; we were 
not satisfied, for instance, to attribute the prosperity ofj,- 
Megara to virtuous moderation. When Solon (according to 
Plutarch ^) observed that merchanta are not accv^tonied to 
bring their wares to places where they can get nothing in 
exchange, be was stating a truth not as we should state it. 
We look for a diflerent sort of explanations and we express 
them in diflferent terms. 

Rhus, in constructing our hypothesis about the origin of the 
war, instead of looking for _states of mind such as fear, ambition, 
Tirtnous moderation, we sought for the causes alike of the 
Feloponneaian war, of the Sicilian expedition, and of the 
nirosperity of Megara in what we call an economic and 
^Hopological situatioi^ We did not look, primarily, into 
|nhe breasts of Pericles, Cleon, and Alcihiades and study their 
characters and personal motives, but we consulted popula- 
Uon Btatistics and the map of Greece, When we bad 
observed the rise of a commercial population in the Piraeus, 
and noted that Corinth was well situated to control the 
stream of trade &om Sicily across the isthmus, it occurred to 
OS that Megara was on the same isthmus and presented the 
' See above, p. 19. 
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onlf ■i>V {MtBl wlkidi the Pineos, vnth designs of expftn- 
•ion wvatwatd, eooU attadt. Tlie resalt was that, whereas 
then was »o poaaiUe eoonexkn brtween aach isolated psT- 
cbologiml &etB as the alann of the Spartans, the personul 
aabitkos of Cleon ltd Aldbudn, and tbe virtuous modere- 
tkn oS Ifae Uegorian people, tbe ooanexioQ between the 
ciwmilij and fiutofs in tlw 'atootion' we considered 1 
obrioM. Honee m eovld pcneiTe that the whole war, t 
Ktnliaa atterrriBS, and tbe attaek on Mc-garo, could all 1 
traced to me and tbe same set of eaoses, which govemed t 
entire tiain of cTents. Hie personal motives of indivi 
only came is as a aeeoodazy factor, modifying the details i 
wh&t seeioed in itself an almost iaeyitablejifocggs. 

Similarly we are inelined to go beyond Solon's acute ( 
servation of tbe habits of merdianta. Solon's way of potfe 
it was that merehanti are not aeeuttomed to give anytUng fi 
nothing; he remarks h as a &ct of human nature. Our h 
guage is diflef^nt becaoae w« tend to abstract from tbe p 
logioal a^tect, and to formulate, instead, a general law, 1 
says ikothing aboat the natural preferences of mercbants, b 
spe*ka of a neeesGity that exports should balance )mp< 
So long as tbe prefereooe of nurobants was alone considered, 
tbe foundation of eoonomic scienoe could not he laid. Thai 
we find Plato still ignorant of a law which Solon, a practical 
man, was mi the verge of discovering. ' 

The great contrast, in fact, between andent and i 

I history is thit:: that whereas the modems instinctJvely i 

I incessantiy seek for the operation of social conditions, < 

I Monomic and topological factors, and of political forces i 

1 processes of evolution, — oil of which elements they try I 

bring under laws, as general and abstract as possible 

ancients looked simply and solely to the feelings, motivi 

characters of individuals or of cities. These, and {a] 

[ from supernatural agencies) these only, appeared to i 

to shape tbe coarse of human history. ~ "" — 

Scwmte<i, in tlie MaMa^tt (i. 12S i\ argam that the L>c«d>amoiii 
must be cx«e«diiig1y rioti. bmuue bUtst ind gold Come iabc 
from alt quarters of Qiveee uid never go out Kgun (iaduBtry and « 
tTMle bang forbiddan fay Ljuiuta^ acmttataUoii}. 
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The cootraet reveals a profound divorgence of ultimate 

views as to the position of man in the univere«, ckad here st 

last we reach the central point of the position. No historian 

ean be completely criticized until we have taken account of 

faia philosophical attitude. For an ancient historian, whose 

standpoint is ao remote that we cannot safely assume any 

common ground, the inquiry ia imperative. Our previous 

I discussion fumJHhes the point of departure: we have to 

I conaider what philosophic doctrine is tacitly and unconsciously 

I implied, when it is tacitly" Kmi n ft consciously assumed that 

Itbe only 'causes' which it is relevant to discuss in the 

Ihifitory of a war are the immediate motives and passions of 

Individuals or of personified states. 

When we hav e brouj^ht the question to this issue, the 



iBwer is not far to seek. The latent implication is that ,_ 
motive is a first cause, or is determineii soldy b y ->" 



If we would understand Thucydides, we must not regard 
I humy action as partly caused by innumerable influences 



' Tlii* doctrine 
cciitur7, when it 
wiU. We eaniiDt 

is u follows. Aj 

eourae, ia troe ; but the 



rationalist Oreeh thought till the fourth I 
explicit in the AriHtoteliau doatrine of frt-g i 



length into this questi 
LCtion JB oauaed by his deai 

t step is false. This step is the ai 



a thnt 



the S ii3 in gueBtion — the object or aeaire— is tb^ aUiiii 6f IKfl 4l69ITe. , A tnnn 
thlDlu of some result be wishes to attain : how cim be bring it about? He 
thinks of the means to it ; beginning from the 'end '—the last effect to be 
amed — be traces the chain of means baokwarda till he reaches the Gist 
mcuis — come action which it is immediately within his power to perform. 
This last link in bis chain of thought is the first link in the chain of eiuou- 
ttoB. He performs the action ; it is a beginnirig {dpx^) which starts tlio 
•eries of meaiiB leading bnuk again to the desired result. The two pror4»<H0B 
of reflection and execution form a closed circle, which ends where It began, 
in the object or 'end' desired. The 'end' is called a 'final cause'; the 
action and the desire which prompts it are the 'beginning nf molion' {if)A 
•ir^iiMn;. Han is the original source and parent of his acts, tipx^' ■ ' . 
frmr^r rSir wpiitair Sianp ml tIkvov, At. EI>l. Nie. y iii. 16 and t. G, To 
tht* we ma; add, with Aristotle, that the activity is conditioned (not caused) 
by ebancter, and the account Is then complete. We are here following 
Aristotle's statement of the point which concerns us without taking account 
of any modifications first introduced by Ariatotly. We are only considering 
a who m ight have been his grandfatben. 
72 
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k ukd bjf evoitB that happened before the agent 

I bona, fi^i bade ^o~u inuoeasunble paat; nor arnst 

F m think of it •■ » «n^ point in the total stat« of the 

wocld at a givot monkest, which state can be eomplctely 

1 for onlj hj the total state at the previous moment, 

i so on. We moat tlunk of it as springing then and there 

I oat of the man's pasaioos and di&racter, and rid our^minds, 

\ BoreoTer, of the noOon of law as applying to human actions 

md evenb The ftindamental coiK^plioQ which aJl our thougiit 

kboat the world impliee mu^t be banished — the conception, 

uundlv, that the whole course of events of every kind, human or 

Doo-human, is one enormous concatenation of causes and eSects 

stretching forward and back into infinite time, and spreading 

oatwards over immeasurable space, a concatenation in which 

every link ia neccesaiily connected with all the rest, however 

remote. The world qp<»i which the Greek looked oat pre - 

ieate d no such meetacle aa this. Human alfaira^the subject- 

I piatte r of hiatoiy — were not to him a singio strand in t he 

I hU mitabJe web of natanJ evolution ; their courso wa^s shape d 

l^oldy by one or both of two factors ■ ''"Ip'Tli'tf^ Iminaii mndygg. 

Und the will of gods f Haa spirits, of Fortui^te, orjf T-""'" The 

B wionaiiBt who reject the second class was letl with t he 

Btret ~a lone— the original and uncaused acta of human wills . 

l^t is why Polybius expressly limits thej|erm Ixause ' (alrui] 

in relation to history to one class of thlnga — tnotiTeBa 

Hiucydides takes the limitation for gnnlffl. I 

tOn this all -important point we part company with many 
»gnized authorities. We will quote a typical statement 
i m Professor Gomperz' b rilliant review of Greek thought : — 
^ 'There is hardly any pair of con temporaries who offer 
a more glaring contrast than Herodotus and Thucydidea. 
I Barely a score of years divided their works from one another, 
1 but a gulf of centuries seems to yawn between their temper 
1 and inspiration. Herodotus creates throughout an entirely 
old-fashioned impression ; Thucydides ia a modem of the 
I modems. He made a clean sweep of the political and 
. religious bias, the legendary and novellstic sympathies, and 
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Uie primitive heiiefs, rarely mitigated by the light of criticism, \ 
vhich marked the elder historian. The gaze of Thucydidea 
ia primarily fixed on the political factors, on the actual 
relations of forces, on the natural foundation, so to speak, 
of historical phenomena. He looks for their springs, not 
in the dispensations of supernatural beings, nor jet^ escept 
in a moderate degree, in the caprices and passions of 
individaal men. Behind those he always sought for the 
nniTereal forces that animated them, for the conditions of 
the peoples, and the interests of the states. ... It was 
hia constant endeavour to describe the course of human affairs 
as though it were a process of nature informed by the light 
of inexorable causality.' ^ / 

This passage is perhaps unguarded in expression, and it 
seems somewhat ungracious to fasten upon details ; we take 
it only as a typical instance of what seems to us a faUacy 
very prevalent in modern histories of ancient thought. What 
lies behind the positive statements in Profussor Goniperz' 
paragraph is the very different and mei"ely negative proposition 
that Thucydides records nothing which is not consistent with 
a scientific conception of the world — that he tacitly rejects 
supernatural causes. Let us admit, for the present, that thie 
\b true. The fallacy consists in passing from this negative 
statement to the assertion, implied throughout the paragraph, 
(that the void left by the rejection of supematui-alism was 
(filled by modem science. 

The chief point in which we differ from Professor Gomperz 
arises over his last statement, that Thucydides endeavoured 
to describe the course of human affairs aa though it were 
a process of nature informed by inexorable causality. This 
is precisely what we have seen reason to deny. Human 
■ft feira have, for Tbucvdides. not f^vt^n an ftiialngy with 
roroceases of nature ; much less are they identified with one 
lof tbo processes of nature; much less, again, is their course 
fenrormed by inexorable causality. '^ Man, isolated from, an d 
E^j pOBfaLto- M ature^ moves along a narrow path, unrelated 

' Oo«np6rz,IJre(*T'*in*trj(E.T.),i.503. We are sonj to quote this Inloresting 
WOft paly to «xpr«M diMBtvemenU 
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L what l|eB beyond, and lighted odIv by a few dim raya o^ 



i 



foTt:i!i<ihl ' (•/i-ufii)}. QH .b^thc false, wandering fii et 
'of lltii>e. Ik- bi'af:i williin liJEii j &elf-contameJ, his dt:stij; y 
t u Ilia oTC iiZdiara ctcr ' : and this, with the purposes whid i 
ariao out of it, flbapeaJuBjfUjrse . That is all, in ThucydideB' 



view, that we can say ; except that, now and again, out of 
the surrounding darkness come the blinding strokos of Fortuiw^ 
uuacoouQtable and unforeseen. We EhaJl try to prove later, 
in detail, that Tbucydidea' history can only he understood 
when we start from some such conception aa this. If 
presuppose the very modem view — it is not yet a century old 
— that human affairs are a process of nature indiasoluhlj 
woven into one world-process by causal law, we shall In 
^misled at every turn. 

And, besides rejecting this general conception, we must hft> 
waro of saying that Thucydides looked for such entities 
'political factors', 'relations of forces', 'the natural foundation 
of historical phenomena,' ' universal forces which animate men. 
Wo are not merely objecting to forms of words ; we are protest 
og against the attribution to Thucydides of the whole class 
f cAtegories and conceptions and modes of thought of which 
bese and similar phrases are the expression. It is precisely 
a respt'Ct of these conceptions that modem history diffen 
om ancient. They have been imported, but yesterday, &om 

I darwinian biology and from branches of mathematical and 
byaical science which in fifth-century Athens were undis- 
jvorcd, and which, if they had been discovered, no one 
rould have dreamed of bringing into connexion with human 
tistory. Perhaps the importation has not been all to the 
[ood. A combination of political forces is a bloodless and 
f^whuman entity, and in the manipulation of these mechanical 
I wtegoriee we seem to lose touch of the realities they conceal 
i —the pulse and play of warm, live passions, the beating 
hearts of men who suSer and aspire. We are sometimes 
put olf with phrases instead of explanations ; and the language 
of cogs and pulk'ys fails, sometimes, to illuminate the workings 
of the apirit. 

• *B#n Mfinrv BoiiMr, Beraoldtua, frag. 119 IDiels.;. 
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Further, not only has History proper been invaded by theae 
itract sciences, but also — and partly as a consequence — 
amber of ancillary sciences, fast growing up round the 
method of narrating human actions, are parcolliog out 
the field occupied by the ancient descriptive science of Politics. 
Collectively, they may be called Sociology. The best estab- 
lisbed of them is Economics, which studies the phenomenon 
known to the Greeks by the moral term, ■nhfovt^ia, ' covetous- 
ness,' that vice of human character which makes a man want 
to '5ave^"fli;eJ_thlBi__his neighbour. It waa in ancient days 
the topic for a chapter in Ethics or for a character sketch, like 
those of Theophrastus, of ' the covetous man ', Now it 
is studied in almost complete abstraction from anything 
paychological. The fluctuations of the money market are 
traced in columns of figures and in curves on a diagram. 

The laws which Economics attempts to eetabliah, the cate- 
gories of its ideal constructions, the abstract methods of this 
science and of others like it, find their way into History. The 
modern historian deals in vague entities, in groups and 
tendencies and the balance of forces. Further, he Is always 
awaro of a vast accumulation of ordered knowledge in the back- 
jground. The comparative method and the survey of evidence 
drawn from remote lands and from unnumbered centuries 
have taught him to take nothing for granted, and to seek for 
connexions betn'een phenomena which his ancestors never 
dreamed of correlating. 



The < 



■ of human events, tbei 



i to bo thought of as 



i h&ped by " the wills and pasaiona of individual i 

c ities, not as a part of what lies around it and beyond. An d 



ffb at doea He beyond^ For Thucydidea. the 
pnknown. This was the only answer possible 



^a 

a man of 
his temperament, a man whose spirit needed, above all, what 
was clear and definite.' i^ke a f(;y other enlightened men o f 
his ti me, he bad rejected every evstematic explanation of th e 
w orld tliat he could think of. Supernatural cauaes— the will 

' • Elarlieit und BeBtimmtheit ist dns Bodiirfuis seinei Qeistes,' Classen, 
TbUQ. 1, £inl. p. xlvi. 
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of iK>ni«nR.l godn nnd npirit* — these n 
(lUgliL nut, jioi'hftpH, to be deacribed 
liu ouirto to auggeat & oertaio h a rdn ca of hrtelhrt ud 
It ili'^ri'u (iT poiiitivD ftntagonUm whtcfa are not, we Uoat 
otiAr«(it4)riiitifi of Ilia mind. It ia better to caD lum u 
imiKiiitici, iiiH of the dt^^matic sort who know so mncli aboitt 
thn iilikiiowD that tbey confidently aaBert it to be trnknov- 
aliln 1 but of Uiu Huber. unprejudiced kind, whose single dedn 
!• lu TMu^h, and to observe religiously, the limits of what b 
liiKiwii, Vulijar Huporetition ia nothing to him, except at tht 
fbw iH>liit« whore it atonds in the path of knowledge; then 
lit) ran Lrt'al It with cool irony. He could respect the piety 
nf NlklHN nnd luvu thu man, while gravely condemning h^- 
fliwliillly 111 i<no ftitnl matter where it blinded him to 
« dftlittloly aHOKrliiinod fact. Ho will note with grava 
»i>M>i'l<}' hiMv, in tiiHo of HtresH, men who profess reli^os 
latl •liuri (if (hi'lr ideals; but for his own part be seems 
Iti ulaitd ftniiio. i-ojocling. we may imagine, with more soom 
Utait t|tuiivftiit faith would dosorve the phtloBopbizing eom- 
|iVttlulw« and Monilo alh'gviriiiings of an age too sceptical, and 
I luit i|tUli> mH>)il)OHl enough, to be at ease with itself. Ia 
I )tl» aittltiilt> lowanlH rt<U);ion {which must not be confonnded 
' With thtu (iMHclnivii* of slndliug oiade- vendors) there ia never 
N tlltn> i>f littlittH^Mi tir irnnorenoo. 

I Thtt tUPH nf lhi> t-i ilijjhtttnmpnt wore agreed in reiectin g 
ln ^l\aii i V^Lt Tj>^^'J- i ,(i>J va had j^tae yt furthnr in agnnaMpiHiti 



[id ryitvtiHl alao the ' philoaophica l 
itf ihl V**'*"**^ With his strong and steady desirB 



114 UWVftl. wrMtn tniUt, kno\t inj: by t-xporience how hard it 
U hi tt^l a ptU»iaMil acoonni of things aoiually seen and dons 
h\iHt tltv tiuMt who MW and did thciu, he had not moelt 
twiW>i<l t'lM )«tttliw>)>lktmi wtuvh. trh«u scionoe was still a blind 
*\\<\ l(«l>b)lu|; htrkul. )in>£MWtl to rvwal how tbe univeraa 
mu»> [nU\ Wing. 
I WvJI Mtii«ntl\)i i^wM haw bnea tnad« to famish him witk' 
W Miv( U( nmt» |\n.>viJ(«Ual govvnuMot of the world. 
OM Uhnv U ih4 a ktuMiow of pniof tbaft be recc^niaed tha 
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I Mind ' of Auaxagoras any more than the Zeua of Aeschylun/ 
indeed, his avoidance of the word vovv (to which he prefers 
yvufjT]) may indicate a de6njte wish to renounce the philo- 
sophic theory associated in his day with the term. From 
Anaxagoras and other ' philosophers' be accepted a few results 
of scientific observation — about eclipses, earthquakes and the 
like — all that had yet been won from the vast field of the 
□nknown by the first inroads of knowledge. That is tha 
extent of his debt to ' philosophy ', in the way of positivd 
results ; all it had done for him otherwise was of a negativa 
sort. S ince Farmenides bad declared the sepsible world to 



be an illuaion. agnosticism in one form or another bad taken 



ppBsession of many thoughtful min^s. It is only in this 



way that Thucydidea owed to philosophy his marvellou s 



B limits of certain knowledge. 

If we would put ourselves at the point where Thucydidea 
Etood when he began his ta.sk, we must perform an almost 
impossible feat. To rid our minds of religious and meta- 
physical beliefs which are not identical with our own is 
comparatively easy. What is exceedingly difficult but equally 
necessary, is to throw off the inheritance to which we are 
bom, of concepts distinguished and defined by a vast and 
subtle terminology, logical, metaphysical, scientific, created 
by Aiiatotlo, refined by the schoolmen, and enlarged by 
centuries of discovery. Thucydidea lived at tbo one moment | 
in recorded history which has seen a brilliantly intellectual I 
eociety, nearly emancipated from a dying religion, and at the I 
same time unaided by science, as yet hardly bom. Nowhere jl 
but in a few men of that generation shall we find so muclu/ 
independence of thought combined with such destitute povert J I 
in the apparatus and machinery of thinking.' The want of 

* It i« not ea»y for na to Toalixe bow imposaiblo it was to think clearly in 
k Luiguage which did not supply, u modern languages do, a reflood nod 
distiuet terminology. When Thucydidea' contemporary, Demooritus, wrote : 
' By eonrentioii aweet, bj oonrention aour ; in truth atoma and void,' he 
nuanf, we aay, something of thia sort ; that tho primary qualitiea of matter 
at« objevtivelj real, while the aecondary are only siibjeotire. But to offer 
thii propoaition, or anythiug like it, aa a paraphraae of the Groek ia utterly 
I'MaontiokL It ia lo di^nise the fact that the Greek word ifipv) rendered 



r* 
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•oioiilitia CAtc(;uric8, nod above all or the cardisal eoneeption 
of liiw M npplyiiig to hum&n actions, makes a golf b^TMn 
Thiicy(lt<l<-H anil otintulves immeDBely greater than any which 
hU want of HiipcrutitioiiH beliefa makes between him 
lltnMotiiH. We must rid our minds of scientifie tenninology, 
aa well un of rvligioti and philosophy, if we are to appredatA 
tlio uidqim (K^taahmont of Thucydidea' mind, moving in tba 
rarctit t>f ati»osphen-s between the old age and the new. 
UfMoiu-tt'S, for till hia otVurts, was immeasurably less free &01B 
liii'tnphynioal prtK>ccu[tation ; Sociatctt appearti, in compaiisooj 

SUlHTnliliuUS. 

Whon wg havo mado all these deductiona, and swept awa] 



II much »« we c an of our furniture of thought, we are left i 
[prwumg i f of fc wfloctive and very ob^iervaDt c 



j wt 1% eQW»Dto*tod on butni m aotB and motives. Its pecuL 
hot a ta > fwliag for truth which, exalted as it is. haa 1' 
|>f y*-lf|» in it than t >f auatere regard. A , 'l the charaa«r 
rth« man is in the famous passage where he rebukes, with- 
mk oondvMooding to uan\e him, the inaccuracy of Herodotus. 
,Thoi« are many faot^ not falling into oblivion through lapse 
of Ums but belonging to our own day, about which the 
Hellutw in general arc misinformed. They helieve, for in- 
•tMtoe, that the Laoedaemonian kings have not one vote each 
but two, ant) that they havo a ' Pitanate regiment ', which in 
ftkot niivor oxisUxl, So little pains do most men take in the 
iiuiuiry for the truth ; they will sooner turn to the first story 
tliAt oomeH U> hand.' ^ 

Of all the indiotmunts of Herodotus this is the moet grim 
ia\>i tlio most juat. We could defend him from the , 



'■ttt(l»ctiv*>, !■ di<|<lnr»bl7 KinbigaauH, wd iDMni 'legal', ' conventiolial,' 
■arllHulitl,' ■ UQiiRtund,' ' •rt<ilr«ry.' and m naoiber of other thingi. Enotigh 
rMnaliu of Ihv oo«tn><roniM of th« Uma to ihow that this ambifiiity Jaj, 
net In Uitcui«« ouljr, but In tbougbt. Th««e id«>a, all oorer»d by one word 
la lb* only tonpi* known to tbe Oreeka, wt>re timpl; not distingiUahed, 
aatt t« tin[Kirt a dltUneUon b; onigniog one tDcaoiag t« Ibe word to tba 
unlualon uf the i«at Ii to vummit ibo falUo; into wfaicb ProCMXtr 0«mpen 
I to ha'To ftJlon. 
' Thuo-LSO; Hdt.»L67; ix. 54. 
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lion of ' malignity ' ; we could palliate hie superstitions and 
romancings ; but we cannot deny that in respect of these two 
irreducible little facta, which may possibly be of some use to 
modem antit^uary, but were then utterly insignificant, be 
careless. The kings of Lacedaeinon had only one vote; 
le Spartan regiments were not territorial. He might have 
aecertained the truth, and he did not. 



irret 
■be! 



Deeply interested in human c haracter, j)unctilioualy accu- 
r a.te, an agnostic not of the militant order but by way of 
la tient. rational conviction, Tbueydidea found a conj^en ial 
iit Jd only in the history of a contemporary war waj^e d 
b etween the st ates he knew by men whom he had seen and 
l eard. He re were facts which could be found out, and 



aWriouely sifted, and set down for the instruction of posterity. 
Iirust bow much can be found out and set down he is careful 
llo define in the passage from which we Btarted in this chapter; 
IkvQ can now see why the field it limits is so restricted, the 
renunciation so austere. If the creative faculties of man 
could be severed from the receptive, if science could first 
banish art and next cast out of herself all hypothesis and ^ 
gen oral ization, then the historian might reduce himself to :/ 
the compass of Tbucydides' programme : ' J ke accouiita ijiven , / 
of_thentselves bj/ the severed states in speecJies, when they wgrg / 
o n the eve of war w later when they were engaged ' ; and '7^ ' 
events — what wob acttmUy done in the war'. 

The events are matter of observation : the only difficulty is 
to get an accurate account from eyewitnesses. Beaidos 'what 
was done ', ootbiiig seems relevant csoept the immediate 
motives of the agents. These can be ascertained only in two 
ways. We may infer from a man's behaviour what his 
feelings are ; but such inferences aie a leap into the dark, 
and although Thucydides of course could not avoid making 
tliem, be openly states them as rarely as po'^aible. Safer, to 
his mind, was the method of keeping, bore also, to observed 
facts : namely, the reasons publicly alleged, the ' accounts ' 
given of their actions by the agents themselves. If these 
em be fett^fnllyand literally reported, posterity may perhaps 
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sm) moTO light through the words than Thuoydides conU 
bo rare of seeing. It ie to this magnificent sense of tha 
historian'B duty to truth that we owe those indicaUona, in- 
•xplicabU to the man who recorded them, Bignificant only to 
• modem obserrer, on which we oan base our hypothesit 
it tb« origin of the waKV 
The time for investigating "Causes, and making bypothetiol 
constructions was not yet. We must constantly remind our- 
schMMi that Thucydides seemed to himself to stand on the veiy 
tkrwhold of history. Behind him lay a past which, in oom- 
pftriaoa with ouiB, was unimaginably meagre. From beyond the 
Qneiui mu had oome nothing but tmvellers' taJes of the Eaet- 
•m wosdorland. Wiihin the tiny Hellenic world itself, the 
•iMldor ourront of hif<tory Hashed only here and there a broken 
glMtn through the tangled overgrowth of legend and gorgeous 
Mows ot poetry, whose shoots and pushing tendrils had 
gkiiMd »T«n npou the great Persian war-time of fifty yean 
twfon, M that the %UTe of Xerxes was fading aJready to join 
Uit ahadw of Priam and Agamemnon in the world of dreams. 
Tttt onator of history would set himself no more ambitions 
ftwk than to save fn^m the dissolving fabric of human fact 
» tvvr hard stones, unhewn, and fit only to serve for 
fouudatiuu. 
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Is the laat chapter we tried to define Thucydldea' starting- 
point, to take stock of his equipment, and to see his under- 
takiDg as he must have seen it in prospect. When, however, 
we observe the impression left on our minds by the work 
as a whole, we find that this impression contains an element 
which is not accounted for bj the author's avowed method 
*nd design. If Thucydides bad steadily adhered to what 
ttnust have been his original plan — a mere journal of the 
lltvar, threading a disconnected row of illustrative episodes 
II — the history would have bad no more artistic^value than 
■just the sum of values of its several parts; but thisSoea 
loot correspond to the impression actually conveyed. We 
I are vaguely, but unmistakably, conscious of an artistic effect 
*of the whole — an eETect imperfectly executed, tentative, more 
than half lost in broken lights and formless shadows, but 
certainly something more than a series or aggregate of distinct 
impreasiona. 

We are further aware that this artistic unity is closely 
bound up with the worth and beauty of the book, and with 
its appeal to a modem mind. The antiquarian interest of 
the story is no greater than that of Polybiua' narrative or 
Xenophon's. The utility which the detailed record of battle 
and campaign was intended to possess — how obsolete and 
meaningless this must be to a world whose armoury of 
slaughter is enriched with siege-gun and ironclad ! The 
political philosophy of the city state may be neglected by 
the modern socialist. The observations upon human nature 
are less subtle than those of an ordinary novelist of to-day. 
tiA certain nobility of thought, a considerable skill in the 
Ipresentation of character and in narrative — what more than 
^ese would be letfi If contemporaries were warned that 
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the Ikiflfasy would be 'nther misttnetive ', -vrhat attractioa 
mmkl H retain for ns to-4lay 1 Tet it does attract and mova 
«s sbmgelj ; and Uiis appeal Is a thing to be reckoned with 
■Dd explained. 

if The rasolts ot oar inqiUTy, if they are tnie, will be of soi 
/pteiaiy intenst. and thej also have a bearing on the mor^ 
lUkaneter of ThoeydidM. The current interpretation of 
ffVt of the hisbv; wludi deals with Cleon leares a dark 
do«d hangii^g orer its aotbor, — a elovd which well-meamng 
daCeoden have tried, bat aeTcr quite successfolly, to dtsp^ 

I It eaonot, we think, be dgnied that ' Hincjrdidea b«^-w| ynrf 
dwjUMdXlaon. We haTe no right to complain of that ; for ons 
msD ia»j hate and desjuse another with Tery good reason 
and we need not think moeh tbe woi^ of edtber. The nion| 
qnestiott toodMS not the man, but the historian. Has 
l ii e pi Mepted the beta about Cleon because he had i 
f ' peTBoaal grudge ' against * an able, bat coarse, noisy, ill-bred, 
audacious man I ' ' If be has done so, and for that motiTe, 
what are we to aay of an historian who began bis work with 
an austere profession of fidelity to truth, and then distorted 
his nanmtive, eonoealed fiuits, and insinuated detraction, with 
the delibeimte pnrpoae of discrediting a politician who had 
been instrameotal in eaasing his own banishment } Yet this 
is what is implied in the current hypothesis, that Thacydidi 
was actuated by a personal grudge. But why do we let bin 
otr with this mild phrase, instead of branding the man for 
a hypocrite, to be ranked among the lowest, as haviug sinned 
against (he light! If we do let him off, it is because the 
3 a whole leaves an impression inconsistent with this 
tf tbe matter. It is not the wurk of a man ci^wbla 
eioualy indulging tbe pettiness of personal spite, bat 
) oould tell the story of his own military faUure, 
yhich cost him twenty years of exile, without a syllable of 
ixienuatiou. Throughout the book there is a nobility of 
10, a kind of exalted aloofness, which makes some of his 

' Burj, But V'e«K.(l»00),p.tte. 
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{^▼e ja^emeota sound as if the voice of History herself had 
spoken. 

In the following pa^es we hope to show that Thucydides' 
'incomplete presentation of fact in this part of the history 
u due. not to a personal motive, but to the influence of 
^ principle of ^gaign which was never formulated, because 
.Jtfi certainly^d not contemplate it in prospect when he began 
V^ work, and probably to the last never found out how 
pervasive and profound had been its operation. 

We believe, moreover, it is possible to lay our finger on the 
place where this new principle first definitely modifies the nar- 
rative. It is at the beginning of Book IV, in the story of the 
occupation of Pylos, In the next chapter we shall proceed 
at once to this episode, and try to bring to the surface this 
underlying princijile which in later chapters will be further 
illnstrated and explained. 

There is always something nngracious, something, almosvV 
of impiety, in the office of criticism. A work of art is not 
meant to be taken to pieces ; analysis is like a mischievous 
child dismounting a delicate machine. When it comes to 
poetry, our instinct revolts and cries out to us, for the sake of all 
that is beautiful, to leave it alone. But in the interpretation 
of an age far removed from ours, with a cast of thought and 
a tradition of artistic workmanship long fallen into disuse, we 
are faced with a cruel dilemma. If we analyse, some volatile 
and evanescent spirit is released and is not to be recaptured ; 
if we refrain, we may misa the very quahties which the artist 
himself valued most highly. The generation is gone which 
was bred to the same intellectual heritage and met the lightest 
hint with native comprehension. For us only the strong 
effort of imaginative sympathy can reconquer the lost ground. / 



CHAPTER VI 



THE LUCK. OF PY108 

Tbe first episode in the History which presenta foai 
apparently inexplicable on the supposition tiiat Thucydidea 
working on his avowed plan, and certainly not fully explained 
by any hypotbeeia yet advanced by modern criticism, ia the 
story of the occupation of_Pylo3. We shall first give an 
outline of the narrative, in which we shall merely summarize 
or abbreviate, refraining, with all the Thucydidean caution 
we can muster, from throwing any colour over it. We shall 
include those parts of the story in which the unexplained 
iactor is evidently at work, excluding details which presenl 
no difficulty. A few introductory words are necessary 
describe the situation which immediately precede i 
episode. 

The History has reached the opening of the seventh year 
war (B.C. 425). In consequence of the check which the 
Peloponnesian arms had suffered in Acamania, following 
upon the failure of Demosthenes' daring plan of campaign 
in the same region, a lull had fallen. The first heat of 
conflict was over ; at Athens, as at Sparta, discouragement had 
strengthened the party of peace. Year by year the suffering 
peasants must crowd into the plague-stricken city, when word 
came that the irresistible army of invasion was mustering 
at the Isthmus ; and year by year trudge sadly back to 
find the seared vestiges of ruin in trampled cornfield, in 
uptom vine and olive, and blackened homestead. In the 
early summer evenings, when the invader had crossed the 
pass above Achamae, knots of ragged and dejected figures 
would gather on the northward slopes of the Acropoli 
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you might have heard husky voices debating whose fann 
that, which was marked by the ugly red glow, yonder, 
on the foot-hilla of Parnes. The Ackartiian^ of Ai'istopbaDes 
was produced at the Lenaean Festival in February of this year. 
The poet's genial sense of the clean hualthfulness and beauty 
of life on the country farms in happier days had enforced the 
strong sanity of his appeal. He attempted to turn the current 
of blind exasperation against the invader into the channels 
that made for peace. It is no good, he told the poor fellows, 
to grind your teeth at the wicked Spartans ; the thing to do 
is to stop the war. Some of the real Achamians must have 
been convinced; for the good Nikias and his friends were 
returned in some force at the elections in April. True, the 
war-party had insisted that the operations in Sicily must 
be seen through, and forty ships were sent to relieve the 
small squadron already in the western seas. But Sicily was 
far away ; and it was understood that this expedition was 
to ' put an end to the war in that region ', and to give the 
fleet the benefits of exercise.' From this point we will take 
up the text of the narrative and follow it closely with just 
ihe necessary abbreviation,' We shall draw attention in the 
notes to oertain expressions which the reader is asked to bear 
in DUnd. 






The fleet sailed for Sicily under the command of Eurymodon 
td Sophocles, with orders to put in by the way at Goicyx»j 
where the democratic and philathenian party who held the 
capital wei-e reduced nearly to starvation by the depredations 
of the exiles ensconced on Mount Istono. With the fleet went 
Demosthenes, who ' though since hia retreat from Acarnauia 
he held no official command,^ was at his own request instructed 
to make use of the fleet, if he so wished, about the coasts of 
^e Peloponnese '. 

As the squadron rounded the southern promontory of 
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Messcnia, news came that a Felopoimesian fleet bad stolen 
a march on thorn and was already at Corcyra. Eurymedon 
and Sophocles were anxious to push on. DemoMthenes, 
however, 'urged them to put in first at Pylos and do what 
was necessary before proceeding on their voyage. The 
genorals objecfed, but it so chanced that a etorm 
which drove the fleet into Pyloa.' Demosthenea began at 
once to urge that the position should be fortified ; this, ha 
said, was the object he had bad in view when he accompanied 
the fleet. He pointed out that there was great abundance of 
timber and stones, and that the position was naturally strong, 
while the coimtry for a considerable distance round was, like 
the place itself, uninhabited. Pyloa is about forty-six miles 
from Sparta, and lies in the land which was formerly Messenia ; 
it is now called Koryphasium by the Lacedaemonians. The 
generals replied that there wore plenty of desert promontories 
round the Peloponnosc, which Demosthenes might occupy if' 
he wanted the public money to be wasted. But Demosthenes 
thought that this particular spot bad special advantages. 
There was a harbour at hand,^ and the Messenians, whoee 
ancient home this had been and who spoke the same dialeot 
as the Lacedaemonians, could do them much harm &om such.- 
a base ; and further they would be a trusty garriHon. 

' The goneraia would not listen to him ; no more would the, 
soldiers, when he proceeded to impart his plan to the ofGcera. 
Hence, the weather being unfit for sailing, he was compelled to 
remain idle ; until the soldiers themselves, having nothing to 

' IT. S. 1 imktfivnir St nari Tiljfi)'' x"/''"' '■"T'l'V"'''* xarfyrty^ rdt raw Ivl 
T^v TSikor. The largo and deep ba; of Navarino is partly closed by tha J 
narrow Inland of Sphactoria wliich lies, with a length of 3j miles, along iti 
tnoDth, leaving a narrow channel to tli> north, and a wider to the aouth. 
The north channel is dominated on its further side by the deserted peninanla 
of Pylos, the circumference of which is naturally defended by ioaccenibH 
cUITb except for ■ small distimce at the north end (where a sandy ii 
joins it to the mainland), and for a somewhat longer extent on its sootliS 
and Boutli-west shores. 

* The anchorage was cIobo to Pylos st the north-west cornar of what iav 
now tho lagoon of Osmyn Aga, At this dale the laguon was navigable i 
fonned an inner chamber north of Dararino Bay, and partly out oSfrom Ul 
by asund-spit. 
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yon might have heard husky voices debating whose farm 
as that, which was marked by the ugly red glow, yonder, 
on the foot-hills of Pamea. The Ackai-^iiane of Aristophanes 
was produced at the Lenaean Festival in February of this year. 
The poet's genial sense of the clean hLalthfulnees and beauty 
of life on the country farms in happier days had enforced the 
strong sanity of his appeal. He attempted to turn the current 
of blind exasperation against the invader into the channels 
that made for peace. It is no good, he told the poor fellows, 
to grind your teeth at the wicked Spartans ; the thing to do 
is to stop the war. Some of the real Achamians must have 
been convinced ; for the good Nikias and his friends were 
returned in some force at the elections in April. True, the 
war-party had insisted that the operations in Sicily must 
be seen through, and forty ships were sent to relievo the 
email squadron already in the western seas. But Sicily was 
for away ; and it was understood that this expedition was 
to ' put an end to the war in that region ', and to give the 
fleet the benefits of exercise.' From this point we will take 
up the text of the narrative and follow it closely with just 
the necessary abbreviation.^ We shall tlraw attention in the 
notes to certain expressions which the reader is asked to bear 
in mind. 

The fleet sailed for Sicily under the command of Eurymedon 
Bnd SophooleSj with orders to put in by the way at Coicyrft> 
where the democratic and philathenian party who held the 
capital were reduced nearly to starvation by the deprcdatiuns 
of the exiles ensconced on Mount latone. With the fleet went 
Demosthenes, who ' though since his retreat from Acarnania 
he held no oflicial command.^ was at his own request instructed 
Co make use of the fleet, if he so wished, about the coasts of 
the Peloponneae '. 

Aa the squadron rounded the southern promontory of 

' m. 116. L 

* ir. S B. The passages within iavorted commas are tranalafed without 
■bbraviation or addition. 

* He was general elect, but would nut o(it«T od oBice for somu months. 
Q 2 
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Messenia, news came that a Feloponnesian Beet had stolen 
a march on them and was aheadj at Corcyra, Eurymedon 
and Sophocles were anxious lo push on. Demonthenea, 
however, ' urged them to put in firat at Pylos and do what 
was neccasary before proceeding on their voyage. Tba 
generals objected, but it so chanced that a storm came oa 
which drove the fleet into Pylos.^ Demosthenes began at 
ODce to urgo that the position ahouM be fortitietl ; this, ha ] 
said, was the object ho had had in view when he accompanied 
the fleet. He pointed out that there was great abundance of 
timber and stones, and that the position was naturally strong, 
while the country for a considerable distance round was, like 
the place itself, uninhabited- Pylos is about forty-six milea J 
from Sparta, and lies in the land which was formerly Messenia ; 
it is now called Koryphasium by the Lacedaemonians. Tbe^ 
generals replied that tbere were plenty of desert promontories 
round the Peloponnese, which Demosthenes might occupy if 
he wanted the public money to be wasted. But Demosthenes 
thought that this particular spot had special advantages. 
There was a harbour at hand,* and the Messeniana, whose 
ancient home this had been and who spoke the same dialect 
as the Lacedaemonians, could do them much harm from such.j 
a base ; and further they would be a trusty gai'rison. 

' The generals would not listen to him ; no more would the * 
soldiers, when he proceeded to impart his plan to the officers, 
Hence, the weather being unfit for sailing, he was compelled to 
remain idle ; until the soldiers themselves, having nothing to , 

' IT. 8, 1 i>'Ti\t-/6iTar 8j icqtiI Tuxiy X"!''^ Isiytyi/iirm xaHitiyit nil mvs kj 
T^K niXaii, The large and deep bay of Navarino is partly closed by ths j 
ntrrow Island of Sphacteria nliich lies, with a length of 3j miles, aloag iti 
mouth, leaving a narrow channel to thj north, and a wider to the aoath. 
The north ohsJiiiel is dominated on its further side by the deserted peninsula 
of Pyloa, the circumforonoa of which is naturally defended by inacoelsibla 
cUBa except for a small distance at the north end (where a sandy istlunitli J 
joins it to the mainland), and for a aomewhat longer extent o 
and south-west shores. 

* The anchorage was cloeo to Pylos at the north-west corner of what ial 
now the lagoon of Oamyn Aga. At this date the lagoon was navigable and 1 
formed an inner chamber north of Navarino Bay, and partly cut off from it I 
by A aand'Bpit. 
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d ynth *n impalsa ' to fortify the poedtioQ. So 
they set &bout the icork ; and, being unproTid<?d vith iron 
took for BtOD«-CQtCiBg, tbey brought rocka which they picked 
oat and pat toother as they happened to fit Where mortar 
was reqtiin>d, for vrant of buckets, they earned the mud on 
their backs, bending double to form a resting-place for it, and 
locking their hands behind, to keep it from falling off. By 
every means in their power Ihey hurried on, bo as to completa i 
the parts most open to attack, before the Lacedaemouiaos 
shonld arrive, the poeitioa being in most places so strong 
already that no wall was needed. The Lacedaemonians were 
just then celebrating a festival*; and, besides, when they 
beard the news they made light of it. thinking that, when 
they did go out, they could easily take the place by assault, 
even supposing the Athenians would wait to mei^t them. 
They were also somewhat delayed by their army being still 
in Attica. In six days the Athenians finished the fortification 
on the land side and at other points where it was most 
required. They then left Demosthenes with five ships to 
defend it, while the greater part of the deet hastened on their 
ige to Corcyra and Sicily.' ' 
tfThe Peloponnesian army in Attica, on hearing of the 
npatioD of Pylos, retreated homewards in haste ; for the 
lemonians, and especially King Agis, saw that this 
occnpatioQ touched them closely; and further, the invasioa 
having been made early, whUe the crops were still green, 
ihey were running short of provisions for the soldiery, and 
bad weather had come on with a severity unusual nt that 
Hsscm, and distressed the expedition. Thus many things 
coincided to hasten their retreat and to make this invasion 
very abort. ' They had stayed in Attica only a fortnight,' 
MiTien the army reached home, the Spartiates raised the 
mtry-aide and started to the rescue of Pylos. The rest of 

I df>i4 Mwiaf wipKTTaair lrrtix!<'iu rj x^t^- ^^ omit wiptarSair, 
ing (if which ia doubtful. 
r. 5. 1 lo/rr^r nm tnixoy ^Toi-rfi. 'Eruxov denotes the coineiiiina of two 
I with tite impliCBtioD that the ooinoidence ivns uudoaigned, or 
mtal. Orten this implication ia not/eU at all. 

a ■XfiDui nnvl r^ li T^f Kifinfiar trAwv iciil ZuHAfar ^ttiwro. 
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tho liACCtlMinoniana were slower to move, having bat jnrt 
returned from another expedition. Tbey eent round t, sommoM 
to their nUies in all quarters, and recalled their Seet from 
Corcj-TR. It ' rwadiod Pylos, unperceived by the Atheniafl 
(loot at Znkynthoe '.' On their appi'oach Demosthenes sent 
two of his five ships to summon ' Eurymedon and iha 
AthsDians In the fleet at Zakynthos ' to come to him, u 
PyloB wks in danger. They came in all haate. The LacedAe- 
monitna were preparing for a combined attack by sea and 
Imod, ' Qxpocting to capture with ease such hastily constructed 
vorks, doftoded by so small a garrison.' They intended to 
blo<^ the fairway of the two entrances to the harbour witli. 
lines of ships, so as to exclude the Athenian fleet,* ' u 
indeed they should have taken Pyloe before' it arrived. 



i OS leaving Pylos for Coreyw 
tut SUOj. XKkTnlho* U Um flnt port of ckll on the route northwardi, 
abonl mtvaiy mil** rrou Pylo*. 

* Tb«N hM bavn wuoh ooalroT«i«jr on the qaMtinu which were the Ma 
shminpU W be blo«kod. Hy own opiiilon U (i) that in tliis part of (J 
ntrratlTe ' tho burbour ' mouu Um prwat Ugoon of Oamyn Aga ; (a) tU 
|h« *«nil<*pll M-paratinB tlkl> Ugooa (t«ta K»Tuina B*7 reached nearly li 
^loa, )*BTlii( iknly oiie narrow ealraticejiut nnder^loa; (3) that tho ti 
ghuwala to bo liKwtwiI won tho two ii|V>n»c*M to this entranoe, tit. I 
Sphagla ohannvl, iHMwnn tho north ond of Sidiaateria and the south a 
«f ^loa, and the cliantuO bctnvMn tke north-eaat oamer of Sphacteria m 
tho and of Uw •and-aplt. The otgeet of blocking both tbeae approaches 
IniUwd or tho on* ontianoe ^between Pyloe and the aand-spit), waa obvioui^ 
tu li«wp open cvinmuniraliona with the Spartan* on the island. If tfa(: 
onlmieu only had tmn barred, (hej would have been isolated. 
balievD that Thuojdldva' intonnant in the first narrative (the si 
Pyloa) wa* OHO of tho dofuidora of Fyloa. who would naturally me 
'tha harbour' the Up>oa, ju*t under Pylos, which waa bis oentre « 
intanal ; and that the informant in the aeoond nan^tive (the captuta 
8phact«ri«) WW a different pera^n, munh better at describing loealitk 
who had personally fought over the island on the day of its capture. B 
oMtti* of Intartot waa Sphacteria, and by 'the harbour' he indiBpntaib] 
inMint Havarino Bay, where tho Athenian Beet then was. llineydid 
norer found out that thers were really two bai^nn, owing to the oorioi 
duplieation of tho siloi : two harbour^ each with two appn>aohe^ in tl 
oiM oaae at the two euda, in th» other on the two sidea of one end, of tl 
■aine Island. The only new point in this view is the identification of tl 
two duuineli ; the rest is taken trom the TSlaable papers of llr. Orun4 
{J. a. S. rvi) and Mr. Burrows {J. H. 5. zviii). 
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tded a strong party on the island of Spbacteria, to 
Ethe enemy from occupying it. Pyloa, which had no 
H-place towards the open sea, would thus be completely 
isolated. They thought ' they would probably carry the 
position by siege, without a Boa-fight or any danger, aa it 
was un provisioned aod had been occupied with little prepara- 
tion '. 

Demosthenes drew ap his three remaining ships ander 
shelter of a stockade at the south-east comer of his defences. 
The sailors he armed as best he could, mostly with shields of 
wicker-work, ' For there was no means of providing heavy 
armour in an uninhabited spot; and even these ai-ms they 
only obtained from a thirty-oared privateer and a light boat 
belonging to some MeaseoiaQs who just then an-ived on the 
scene.' These Measenians proved to include about forty 
heavy-armed men, whom Demosthenes used with the rest.' 

Then follows a detailed account of Brasidas' unsuccessful 
attempt to force a landing on Pylos by running his ships 
ashore. The description concludes with the reflection : ' It 
was a singular turn of fortune ^ that Athenians should be on 
land, and that land I^conian, repelling an attack from the 
sea by Lacedaemonians ; while Lacedaemonians on ship-board 
were trying to effect a landing on their own soil, now hostile 
to them, in the face of Athenians. For in those days it WEia 
the great glory of the Lacedaemonians to be an inland people 
superior to all in land fighting, and of the Athenians to he 
sailors and the first power by sea.' This observation is 
echoed again after the battle which followed between the two 
fleets in the harbour. The Feloponnesians had at the moment 
neglected the precaution of closing the entrances.^ The 
Athenian fleet, reinforced by a few guard-ships from Nau- 
pactos and three Chians, sailed in and knocked them into bits, 
following up the pursuit to the point of attempting to tow 
off from the shore some ships which had not been launched, 

' Ir. 9. ] tlltBinp'!air , , . ol Iruxoii jmpaytyiita-oi. irXTroI Tf Toli' Mfffo^fiajc 
Trnfra* oil rtaaapiKorra hfirovro. 
' iv. 12. 8 k rovro wifUarij ij nx^ fiOTt . . . 
* iv. 18. i oCrt A Siivo^ftiffo*, ipipfai Toln lairXavt, inxo* watiaarrtt. 
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The Lacodaemonians ran down into the water to save tbem, 
and a fierce struggle ensued. Thus ' the usual methods of war- 
fare of the two combatants were interchanged. For in their 
excitement and dismay the Lacedaemonians were (one migbt 
almost say) fighting a sea-hattle from land, while the Athenians 
as they were winning and were desirous to foUow up their 
present good luck to the furthest point fought a land- 
battle from ships'.* So ended the first round of hoatilil 
at Pylos. 

In shortening the above narrative we have intentjonal^ 
brought into prominence a series of suggestions which are any 
thing but conspicuous in the long story as it stands in the texl 
We have cut away the mass in which they are embedded « 
left them clumsily sticking out, so that no one can misa them 
Probably thousands of readers have passed them withon 
attention, and yet carried away just the impression whid 
^they ought to convey. That impression b that the occupatloi 
jof Pylos — the first step to the most decisive success achieve 
by Athens in this war— was the most carnal tkvng in tk 
\world. 

The fleet, bound as it was for Sicily, with instructions to csl 
on the way at Corcyra, where it was urgently needed, woul 
never have put in at Pylos, if a storm had not ' by chanc* '■ 
driven it to shelter. The generals in command could : 
imagine why the position should be occupied ; and whei 
Demosthenes tried to convince the troops, he failed. It v 
owing to the accidental continuance of l»id weather that froii 
sheer want of something to do 'an impulse seized' ' 
soldiers to fortify the place. The undertaking was so i 
expected that no toob had been provided; the walls wer> 
patched up somehow with rocks and mud. They had time to 
finish it because the Lacedaemonians at home were just the\ 
celebrating a festival. A singularly happy improvisation aa 

' iv. 14. 8 BovKSjHroi tJ impoiJffiJ r»XB ^' '•' "Kfimoy IvifiA^tir. 

* Obaerve that the note of accident is clearl; Boanded at the cmtut 
hutA ruxrir (not (riO(<} and below in ipiiij Mwtnt. Later the (Winter ti 
gestdon of fnxo>' suffices to fiUBtaih it. 
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ut of Foi-tupe ; b ut there ia more to come. Just when 
"reinforce me nta and a supply of arms are urgently needed by 
the extemporized garrison, a couple of piratical craft come 
bciaring down the wind from the north. They turn out, 
oddly enough, to be Messeniana with forty hoplites aboard 
and — how very fortunate! — a aupply of apare arma. When, 
finally, the Peloponnesiana at the critical moment neglect 
a precaution vital to their plan, and leave the garriaon of 
Sphacteria cut off on the island, we fee! that Fortune has 1 1 
filled the cup of the Athenians almost overfuTT To crown [| 
all, in her whimaical way, she reverses the rfllea of the/f 
combatants, and sets the sailors fighting on land and theJI 
landsmen by water. 

We observe, too, that if Fortune favoured the Athenians, 
they were also helped by an extraordinary series of stupid 
mistakes on the Lacedaemonian side. When the news first 
reached Sparta, the Lacedaemonians at home could not see, 
what Agis saw clearly enough, that the capture of Pylos was 
a eeiious incident. They also thought they could easily 
capture the position; though they might have remembered 
that Sparta was notoriously incompetent in siege operations, 
and that the revolted helots, who were not backed by the 
first sea^power in the vrorld, had, in a similar extemporized 
stronghold at Ithome, held them at defiance. When they saw 
the position, they were equally confident of taking it with 
ease. They expected to exclude the Athenian fleet by closing 
the entrances, and so to avoid a sea^battle altogether. They 
landed troops on the island, and then by neglecting to close 
the entrances left them cut off' — and this, though they knew 
the Athenian fieet was close at band and were expecting its 
arrival. When it did arrive, their own tieet was not even^ 
clear of the beach and arrayed for battle. This series on 
blunders is hardly less remarkable than the series of accident^ 
on the Athenian side. 

We may admit, however, that it is not incredible that* 
Spartans should be exceedingly stupid. The difficulty ariseal 
over that part of the narrative which is more concerned with! 
Uie Athenians. Can we accept this oa a simple and natur&If 
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iMVOont of wlikt really happened 1 The momeDt we tum 
baek «a it in s erilic*l mood, ve find that it is full of 
otMeariticA, gapi*. ineoherenciee, which cty out for explanation. 
Winn w« liMk iitill closer, we remark two further pointa. One 
I* thai aone of these obaeurities can bo removed by careful 
■puinw of ooe put of the narrative with another, so that 
I MB pieoe tOfEd^er an hj-potliesia to fill the gape, from 
' supplied by lliuej'didee, hut iwt v^d by kim for 
I ohvious purpose. Th« other is that we have not here, u 
' pkcm in the History, a mere odd assortment ol 
but all the omisuons contribute to ooe eSecL 
• Wft out iu whatever woold e^Iaio the motives and 
» of th» pruMipal actors ; what ia put in and emphasized 
', every blonder of the enemy, that 
There is hardly a sentence in &e 
I Dot SO turned and so dieposed t 
( fitwl that diMi^ cuont^-d for nothing and luok I 
Ltft va liwh at some of the questions which thei 
s Wt* nnaoiswered. 
ytntt «• Mi^ ode whalhar it is eivdiUle that Demosthes 
AnfM M»l haw nrplii—ii aoonw to Eurymedon and Sophoc 
* th» «^)«al h» hail tB Ttnr vhaa be accom p a ni ed the 1 
TW Hkhiifci of this phM an not diaaloaed tiU the : 
pMirihW aMHMM iM the HuraiUTs. When be first i ' 
9«Mfml* lo ptftt u al Pytosh he is said to I 
th«M*%» io mhak WW mnwaiy balbra i 
v«jM^'. Thay nftifed. Then fbUow«d the s 
thew i»t« ryUw. N>.1 till this note of aaeident has 1 
miUKWil aw w« aIV>wvd to know 'what was ne«et 
'VVh «» if the ^cht of r>-b» for the fint time suggest 
I'uvrthtAM iH.Hi>t» vm the nalMtai strength < 
The ipMkxruIs, as if thugr had Mv«r had aoeh a [ 
'< " .''^ta,aay thaklhecwai* ptMMy of deaertp 
•' ''^ M^MMswukhitovaalathepablieflwaeyai 
tl ' ' l\u>aslhwM»»nea that this oaehaaifedalai 
Mi> ; ;'!-s-iu«iM his knaip earl — ^ Xanai' 
■..-•it.'.M', w« ar* tuU that ha Ikikd to eoMvi 
rr. Uy (his anaiMWHM of therta 
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lefore our minds for the least possible time. It ia not 
disclosed imti] in the first place it is firmly fixed in our 
thoughts that the fleet is hastening to Corcyra, and in the 
second place Fortune has intervened decisively to hinder its 
ioamey ; and when it is disclosed, it is immediately (as it 
were) efiac«d again by the statement that the disclosure had 
no effect on any one. We are left with the impression that 
Demosthenes had not explained the whole thing to the gene- 
rals before (he storvi occurred, and pressed on them all the 
advantages he mentions later. No wonder they objected to 
doing ' what was necessary '. 

In the second place, if the generals were so blind to the 
possibilities of the place that they regarded the occupation 
aa a wajste of public money, wo may naturally ask what 
oectured to make them change their minds and allow 
Demosthenes, alter all, to remain 1 A Peloponnesian tleet of 
Bixty sail, as against their own forty, was already in their path. 
Why did they detach five ships and leave them with Demo- 
sthenes, while they ' hastened on their voyage to Corcyra and 
Sicily ' 1 Did Demosthenes appeal to the iiregnlar commis- 
sion which licensed him to ' use the fieet, if he wished, about 
the coasts of the Peloponnese ' 'i But, if he did so, he was 
overruled ; for we are definitely told that no one would listen 
fto him. No ; the occupation of_ Pyloa was the purest of 
Bcctdents. The building"6rthc defences was a schoolboy froU<^ 
D^;nn (in schoolboy language) for a lark, to break the tedium 
nf kicking heels and whistling for a vrind. It kept them 
amused for six days, till the gale diopped. For all we are told, 
besides this piece of mudlarking, nothing whatever occuiTed in 
the interval to change the opinion of the responsible officers. 
Yet, without a syllable of explanation, we learn that they 
detached five ships— one-eighth of their strongth^to garrison 
the deserted promontory, and themselves 'hastened on their 
voyage to Corcyra and Sicily ', Did they expect that Demo- 
Aliencfi with no provisions ' and a small, insufiiciently armed 
would hold Pylos tiU they came back, or did they 
to leave their fellow citizens, for whoso lives they were 
* i7. S. S atrou rt d&e IviSyrai. 
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MesBenia, news came that a Felopoimcsian fieet had stolt 
a march on them and was already at Corcyra. Euiymedt 
and Sophocles were anxious to push on. Deniosthenee, 
however, ' urged them to put in firat at Pyloa and do what 
was necessary before proceeding on their voyage. The 
generals objected, but it so chanced that a storm came on 
which drove the fleet iato Pylos.' Demosthenes began 
once to urge that the position should be fortified ; this, 
said, was the object hu had had in view when he accompanit 
the fleet. He pointed out that there was great abundance of 
timber and stones, and that the position was naturally strong, 
while the country for a considerable distance round was, like 
the place itself, uninhabited. Pyloa is about forty-aix mill 
from Sparta, and lies in the land which was formerly Messenift 
it is now called Koryphasium by the Lacedaemonians. Thi 
generals replied that there were plenty of desert promontorit 
round the Peloponnese, which Demosthenes might occupy 
he wanted the public money to be wasted. But Demosthenes 
thought that this particular spot had special advantages. 
There was a harbour at hand,^ and the Messenians, whose 
ancient home this had been and who spoke the same dialect 
as the Lacedaemonians, could do them much harm &om 3U< 
a base ; and further they would be a trusty garrison. 

' The generals would not listen to him ; no more would 
soldiers, when he proceeded to impart his plan to the officers.! 
Hence, the weather being unfit for sailing, he was compelled 
remain idle ; until the soldiers themselves, having nothing to 



' It. 8. 1 imXryirriaf i) mrA Tiixijc x"f^ Iwiytyinirot in>niv*y« ti 
T^ aikor. The large aad deep bay of Navarino U partly olnsed by tb» 
narrow island of Sphactoria which lies, with ■ length of 2J miles, along ita 
mouth, leaving a narrow channel to tbi noHli, and a wider to the aoutb. 
The north channel is dominnted on ita further side by the deserted peninsula 
of Pyloa, the circumference of which ia naturally defended by inacuMnbl^— 
clifb except for a small dlatanee at the north end (where a sandy is 
juina it to the mainland), and for a aomewhat longer a 
and south-west shores. 

' The anchorage was cloBe to Pylos at the north-west corner of what !■" 
now the tsgnon of Osmyn Aga. At this date the togoon was narigahle and 
formed an inner chamber north of Kavarino Bay, and partly cut off from it 
by a sand-spit. 
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do. were Beized with an impulBe ^ to fortify the position. So 
they set about the work ; and, being unprovided with iron 
tools for stone-cutting, they brought rocks which they picked 
out and put together as they happened to fit. Where mortar 
was required, for want of buckets, they carried the mud on 
their backs, bending double to form a resting-pkce for it, and 
locking their hands behind, to keep it from falling off. By 
every means in their power they hurried on, so as to complete 
the parts most open to attack, before the Lacedaemonians 
should arrive, the position being in most places so strong 
already that no wall was needed. The Lacedaemonians were 
just then celebrating a festival " ; and, besides, when they 
beard the news they made light of it, thinking that, when 
they did go out, they could easily take the place by assault, 
even supposing the Athenians would wait to moot them. 
They were also somewhat delayed by their army being still 
in Attica. In six days the Athenians finished the fortification 
on the land side and at other points where it was most 
required. They then left Demosthenes with five ships to 
defend it, while tbe greater part of the fleet hastened on their 
voyage to Corcyra and Sicily.' * 

'The Peloponneaian army in Attica, on bearing of the 
occupation of Pyloa, retreated homewards ia haste; for the 
Lacedaemonians, and especially King Agis, saw that this 
occupation touched them closely ; and further, the invasion 
having been made early, while the crops were still green, 
they were running short of provisions for the soldiery, and 
bad weather had come on with a severity unusual at that 
season, and distressed the e.xpedition. Thus many things 
coincided to hasten their retreat and to make this invasion 
very short. ' They had stayed in Attica only a fortnight.' 

When the army reached home, the Spartiates raised the 
eoDDtry-^de and started to the rescue of Pylos. The rest of 

' hf. 4. 1 ipiilt Mttai Ttpiaraair IxTuxiotu ri x*?"*"- ''^^ o°"' mptmS.aiP, 
tbe ineaiiiiig of wliieh is doubtful. 

• i«. 6. 1 loprli* TIM (tuxdi' S-iovth. 'Eruxot' denotes the ooinridwiM of two 
«TBnts with the implioatioii thst the eoincidence was imdeBigned, (>i 
accidental. OftoD this Imptioation n iiot/«ff at all. 

1. 6. 2 TBii II nKtlotti miwJ Tir It riiy Kipmpai' w\My no! XuicAjav ^il-foyro. 
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Moreover it is implied that Demosthenes knew that the 
Athenian fleet waa still close at hand when he needed W 
be rescued ; and this sooms to prove that when Eurymedon 
and Sophocles left him, they arranged with him that they 
should stop at the nearest possible port. If that is so, to 
describe Eurymedon's fleet on leaving Pylos as 'hastening 
to Corcyra and Sicily ' is, at leaat, misleading. But here, 
at any rate, there can be no intention to mislead, since the 

I contradiction with what follows is patent. We can only 
conclude that Thucydidea' mind is for some reason so bent 
|on regarding the occupation of Pyloe as a mere casual 
episode in a ' voyage to Coreyra and Sicily ', that this 
phrase slips out at a place where the context certainly 
contradicts it by implication. Such a lapse, in so careful 
a writer, ia by itself sufficient evidence of a preoccupied 
mind. 

-— We-have here, in fine, a narrative which is unlike anj 
earlier part of Thucydides' story. Hitherto he has told 
plain tale, lucid, intelligible, natural. Now we find so 
episode in which facts of cardinal importance for the under- 
standing of the events are left unmentioned, and indispensable 
link^ are wanting. If the '^'"IJrr ^"1**^ """^ ffiiniBx iops were. 
within the author's "knowle dge, why are the y nmit|^ ^;jl I If 
^tEey were not, we might at least expect that he would avow 
his ignorance and draw some attention to the blanks, instead 
of passii^ over them as if he were unconscious of their' 
existence. 



I 
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The question then is this : Wh y has Thuoydidee represeni 
Ithe occupation of Pylos as the merest stroke of good lack, 
/undertaken with the leafit possible amount of deliberate 
f calcidation, and furthered at every turn of events by some 
I unforeseen accident i 

The simplest of all answers would be that as a matter of < 
fact so it was. Accidents do happen ; and there certainly waa 
a considerable element of luck. No one can foresee the 
occurrence of a storm. The festival at Sparta was a coinci- 
dence — though wcnote by the way that it was not a festival 
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ley landed a strong party on the island of Sphacteria, to 
prevent the enemy from occupying it. Pylos, which bad no 
landiDg- place towards the open sea, would thus be completely 
isolated. They thought ' they would probably carry the 
poeition by aiege, without a sea-fight or any danger, as it 
was anprovifiioned and had been occupied with little prepara- 
tion'. 

Demosthenes drew up his three remaining ships under 
shelter of a stockade at the south-east comer of hb defences. 
The sailors he armed as best he could, mostly with shields of 
wicker-work. ' For there was no means of providing heavy 
armour in an uninhabited spot; and even these arms they 
only obtained from a thirty-oared privateer and a light boat 
belonging to some Measenians who just then arrived on the 
scene. ^ These Measeoians proved to include about forty 
heavy-armed men, whom Demosthenes used with the rest.' 

Then follows a detailed account of Brasidas' unsuccessful 
attempt to force a landing on Pyloa by running his ships 
ashore. The description concludes with the reflection: 'It 
was a singular turn of fortune ^ that Athenians should be on 
land, and that land lAconian, repelling an attack from the 
sea by Lacedaemonians ; while Lacedaemonians on ship-board 
were trying to effect a landing on their own soil, now hostile 
to them, in the face of Athenians. For in those days it was 
the great glory of the Lacedaemonians to be an inland people 
superior to all in land flghting, and of the Athenians to be 

lors and the first power by sea.' This observation is 

loed again after the battle which followed between the two 
the harbour. The Peloponnesians had at the moment 

jlected the precaution of closing the entrances.^ The 
Athenian fleet, reinforced by a few guard-ships from Mau- 
pactos and three Chians, sailed in and knocked them into bits, 
following up the pursuit to the point of attempting to tow 
off from the shore some ships which bad not been launched. 
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MeBsenla, news c&me that a PclopoDoesian fleet had stolen 
a march od them and was already at Corcyra. Euiymedon 
and Sophocles were anxious to push on. Demoathenea, 
however, ' urged them to put io first at Pylos and do what 
was necessary before proceeding on their voyage. The 
generals objected, but it so chanced that a atonn came od 
which drove the fleet into Pylos.' Demosthenes began at 
once to urge that the position should be fortified ; this, he 
said, was the object be bad had in view when he accompanied 
the fleet. He pointed out that there was great abundance of 
timber and stones, and that the position was naturally strong, 
while the country for a considerable distance round was, like 
the place itself, uninhabited. Pylos ia about forty-six miles 
from Sparta, and lies in the land which was formerly Meeaenia ; 
it is now called Xoryphasium by the I^^edaemonJans. The 
generals replied that there were plenty of desert promontories 
round the Peloponnese, which Demosthenes might occupy if 
he wanted tlie public money to be wasted. But Demostlienes 
thought that this particular spot bad special advantages. 
Tliere was a harbour at hand,^ and the Messenians, whose 
ancient home this had been and who spoke the same dialect 
as the Lacedaemonians, could do them much harm &om sui 
a base ; and further they would be a trusty garrison. 

' The generals would not listen to him ; no more would the' 
soldiers, when he proceeded to impart bis plan to the officers. 
Hence, the weather being unfit for sailing, he was compelled to 
remain idle ; until the soldiers themselves, having nothing 



T>)t' UvKb*. The large and deep bay of Nsvarino is p&rti; closed by t 

narrow island of Sphocteria which lies, vrjth a length of 2 j miles, aloEig il 

mouth, leaving a asrron channel to t)i3 north, and a wider to 

The north channel is dominated on its further side by the deserted penuisa 

of PyloB, the circumference of which is natumtly defended by ti 

cliffs except (or a unall diitsnce at the north end (where a sandy iBthmn 

joins it to the mainland), and for a somewhat longer extent oa its aonth 

and Bouth-west shores. 

» The anchornee was close to Pylos at the north-west corner of what II 
now the Ingoon of Osmyn Aga. At this date the lagoon was navigable . 
formed an inner ahomber north of Mavarino Bay, and partly out off £rom l| 
hy % wnd-Bpit. 
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do, were seized with an impulse ' to fortiry the position. So 
they set about the work ; and, being unprovided with iron 
tools for stone-cutting, they brought rocks which they picked 
out and put together as they happened to fit. Where mortar 
was required, for want of buckets, they carried the mud on 
their backfl, bending double to form a resting-place for it, and 
locking their bands behind, to keep it from falling off. By 
every means in their power they hurried on, so as to complote 
the parts most open (o attack, before the Lacedaemonians 
shoald arrive, the position being in most places so strong 
already that no wail was needed. The Lacedaemonians were 
just then celebrating a festival * ; and, besides, when they 
beard the news thoy made light of it, thinking that, when 
they did go out, they could easily take the place by assault, 
even supposing the Athenians would wait to moet them. 
They were also somewhat delayed by their army being still 
in Attica. In six days the Athenians finished the fortification 
on the land side and at other points where it was most 
required. They then left Demosthenes with five ships to 
defend it, while the greater part of the fleet hastenad on their 
voyage to Corcyra and Sicily,' * 

'The Peloponnesian army in Attica, on hearing of the 
occupation of Pylos, retreated homewards in haste; for the 
Lacedaemonians, and especially Ring Agis, saw that this 
occupation touched them closely ; and further, the invasion 
having been made early, while the crops were still green, 
they were running short of provisions for the soldiery, and 
bad weather had come on with a severity unusual at that 
season, and distressed the expedition. Thus many things 
coincided to hasten their retreat and to make this invasion 
very abort, ' They had stayed in Attica only a fortnight.' 

When the army reached home, the Spartiates raised the 
country-side and started to the rescue of Pylos. The rest of 

' IT, 4. 1 dp>ti) Iriwtet aipiBToair iKTiixiaai ri x'V'^- ^^ omit aipiirrSait', 
the moaning olwbich U doubtful. 

» IT. C. 1 lopTTiv Tiya Ituxov atoyrts. 'Zrvxoy donoles the eoincidtncs of two 
eventa vith the implioation that the coincidence wob undesigaed, cr 
aeoidontAl. Often this implicalion is nat/ell at all. 

' iv. S. 3 rait 31 nKtlon rawrl riv li rijy KIpKupay w\miy ira] XutAjof ijitilytl'To, 
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I the accidents had no natural cause, but only that they wen 
euch as could not have been foreseen. But have we any 
ground for saying that this, and nothing more, 
Thucydides would have meanti' 

We will, for the moment, leave the notion of FortuI 
without precise definition. It is enough to take a belief I 
Foitune as meaning a belief in any non-natural agency, wbidj 
breaks in, as it were, from outside and diverts the current 4| 
events, without itself being a part of ths series or an e 
determined by an antecedent member of it. Now, we hang 
already pointed out that human actions are not to be fitted! 
into such a series. Their only causes — if we are to speak of 
I causes at all — are motives, each of which is itself uncaused^ 
I by anything preceding it in time ; all human moUvea^arte 
I absolute ' beginnings ^f-iaetion'. A view of the universe i^^ 
which this irruption of free human agency is tacitly assumeo^ 
is at any rate illogical if it denies the poesibUUy of similu 
irruptions into the course of Nature by non-human agencieaJ|H 
But we can go further than this. We observed th^H 
Thucydides had no word at all for ' cause ' in oui- scna^H 
From the fact, among others, that instead of discussing tba 
causes of the war, he thought he had completely accounted for 
its origin when he had described thegjievances (airiai) of the 
combatants, it appeared that it was not only the word that 
'as missing, but the concept. Having no clear conception of 
c ause and effect, h j cannot have had any clear conception of 
a universal and exclusive reign of cau.sal law in Nature. In 
criticizing Professor Gomperz we denied that Thucydidea 
conceived the course of human affairs as ' a process of Nature 
informed by inexorable causality ', or as having anything in 
common with such a process. We may now further deny that 
he could have thought of the processes of Ifature themselvea, 
as informed by causality, in our modem sense — the eenaeJI 
namely, that every event has a place in one total series of all^ 
' That Tbucfilides would hare niesnt just -what we mean U oommonlj' 
aisumtd, aa far inaUnco b]r Hr. Forbes, IntroductioQ to Book I (p. xxiii) : 
■ Chance (that ia, the opcratioa of anknowD cdubmi in strong, the future U 
hard to foreBee, bopo is dangerous ; we must look bcU in the face, wfa«tltar 
wc like them or not, and '■ think it out ".' 
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its, and ia completely determined by previous events, and 
on backwards into infinity ; and that thia is true of the 
iture as well as of the past. By an airia, in nature as in 
lan, Thucydides doeB not mean a member of such a series, 
jut a fr^e agency, a ' beginning of motion ', an incursion of 
Tiesh original power. If thia is so, there was nothing whatever 
his view of the univerae to exclude the possibUtfy of extra- 
irdinary intervention on the part of some undefined non-human. 
)wer&. We shall presently see that his language elsewhere 
iplies that such a possibility was admitted by him. 
That Thucydides bad, on the contrary, a quite definite 
notion of causal law is commonly taken for granted, or 
actually aaaertHJr M, Croiset,' for mstanco, after contrasting 
Thucydides with his predecessors, continues: 'Do Ik sa 
conception de I'histoire. Si lea faits sont li& par des lois 
pormanentes et n^cessaires, la connaissance dea causes et des 
eSeta dans lu paes^ pcut faire pr^voir le retour des m^mes 
effete, produita par les mSmes causes, selon la rf^gle dea choses 
humaines {"tori r^ diifl/wuirtum).' This passage suggests that 
Thucydides based his conception of history on a belief in 
permanent and necessary laws, connecting events in such 
a u-ay that fTom a av-ff^ient knowledge of the present etate of 
the vjorld the future could he predicted with certainty. \t\ 
this is true, it of courae excludes the operation of Fortune.' 
Let us, however, examine the passages to which M. Croisel 
refers in his note, as the foundation of the above statement, j 
The first ia as follows : ' For recitation to an audience, 
perhaps the absence of the " mythical " will make these facta 
father unattractive ; but it_will be enough if they are judged 
u seful b^ _t hoBe who sliall wish to know tlio plain truth of 
wltarEaabapiienca oud -/ ihr. .-r. „l, «!,;. h. f"r„rd!,uj (o the 
cow^eof^M^ian j!''"U-'i, "I'e lU.'cbj (o Iiai>i":i(, iigiun,of tlie 

> CruiMt, Hitt. de la lit grrc^u, iv. 118. 

» We ni«y note, by the wny, that if Thuoydido* thoagbt tbi(, hs had 
diaoovered a truth of which AriBtotle wu igmmot. The wholo Arintolcllan 
dootHus ot FoHBibility resta on the logical thesia that prapoalttons which 
refer l« future eveots (e.g. 'there will be a battle to-morrnw') are Dellher 
true nor falsi', became, unless the future were undotermlnvil, ' nothUlg 
wuuld happen by cluDce ' (dvJ tvx^i] and all deliberation would be tuiil^^^m 

^1 
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80Tn«, o r -mu ch the samr., aoH aa thes e.' ' What Thucydides 
GereTia.s in his mind, we know from the other passage to 
which M. Croiset refers.^ Tbucydidea is there explaining 
why he gives an account of the outbreak of plague at Athens. 
'Others may say, each according to his judgement, whether 
he be physician or layman, from what it probably arose, 
and assert that whatever he considers were the agencies of 
so great a change, were sufficient to acquire pou-er to (pro- 
duce) the transformation.^ But I shall say what it was 
like when it happened ; and I shall set forth (Ac things /rom 
which, if it eheyuld ever come on again, on* tvho considers 
them -might best be able, knowing them be/orefiand, to 
recognise it without fail. I fell ill myself, and I saw witlj 
my own eyes others suffering.' 

Thucydides will record the symptoms of the plague, frcn 
personal observation, 8o that posterity may recognize 1 
disorder if it should break eut again. This is all he thinhj 
useful. He hints that the guesses of physicians are : 
worth much more than those of laymen, about the ' agenci 
responsible ' which they consider were ' s^ifficient to acquif 

• to (produce) such a transformation '. Had the i 
fcrho wrote that phrase anything in his mind remotely i 

I the modem notion of cause and causal law 1 
phrase is the very contradiction of it. The notion it conveyf ■ 
a that of an unknown, probably an unknowable, something, 
Bsponsible for the plague, and from time to time acquirijig 
^nough power to produce an outbreak. Thucydides rejects 
all attempts to scrutinize the nature of this something, ajid 
does not even directly commit himself to a belief in its 
existence. He will confine himself to describing what Imh 
actually saw and suSered. He bints that other peopi 

* i. 23. 4 . . .ml Tw* fi4X\irTair rort aZSa Hari ri irSpuniaoy i 
wapa.r\ijaiwy faiaBai. 

» ii. 48. 8, 

' XtytTV , . . rdf atrlai atmvas Po^jf^ri TotrainTt firraffoK^i IxaJfAs tTt-Oj A 
it ri liiToirr^aat ax""- The editors suspect interpolalion in this portent 
phrase ; but there is do reaaoD to doubt the text, olria cannot be render 
'oauao' without misleading. It ia something held 'responsible' 
oreditcd wiCli power. 
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are ftnd laymen alike, would do well to follow his ex- 
ample. The doctors would see in the plague the operation 
of something ' divine ' ^ ; laymen would more definitely 
•acribe it to the onslaught of malignant spirits or ofiended 
^ods. Some undoubtedly connected it with the curse which 
Attached to the Almaeonid Pericles,'' Others agaiu would 
niurmur that they had always said harm would come of 
allowing the homi'less peasants to camp out in the Pelargikon, 
^Lgainst the warning of an ancient oracle. 
I In the former passage, likewise, Thucydides is not thinking 
pf ' necessary and permanent laws ' in the sequence of events. 
Be is mertiy reflecting that other wars will happen in the 
future. Other ' events of the same, or much the same, sort ' 
will occur, ' according to th e course of human things '.^ This 
last phrase is ambiguous. It might mean 'so far as man 
can foresee ', ' in all human probability '—a phrase which ie 
least likely to be on our lips when we have in our thoughts 
a clear conception of noD-buman ' inexorable causality '. 

We are too apt to take the few sound observations of 
iture, made by the Greeks at that date, as a proof that , 

ley conceived nature as universally ruled by law. Thucy- C^ 
ides notes, for instance, that ' it seems (or, is thought) to 
be possible for an eclipse of the sun to happen only at the 
time of a new moon"; and again, that when the moon ja 

' Mr. Forbes {Thuc. I, Introd. p. xzvU) rightly observes tliat ' ft remilrk- 
able pasHuge in Thucjtdidea' contemporary, thu phyucian Htppocratoa, 
■howa that we niQBt not argue too bnetily from a rejectioD of supurstitioiu 
«xplan>tionB of particular plienomena. SpealLiiig of a mnlndy prevalent 
among mme of the Scythiana, he saya : dI fiir o^ Iwixi/"" t^>' atriip 
wpoauBiaai Siy, itni oiBortai Toiiian roii itipinnvt Kni tfanicvviovai, Itioutirn 
ttfi It ienriv ImoTrn. i^ol Sj Koi air^ Soki! wiyra rd waOta Sua flm jnt 
tJAAo tifra. not oiJlr iTipar Iripav $tiiripov aiii di'B/xwriniTi/wi'. dAAi itiirTo 
ifiaia ftai niiTa Biia' tuaaToy Ij Ixti •piaar Tuir toiovtiiii> not ovUv Svfv ^iaun 

* See IL GS, B9, where, juat after deacrlbing the sevprity of the plogiiB, 
Tbueydidea eaya that the Atheniana, hard preasod at once by (i) the war, 
mod (a'> the plague, (i) blamed Puricles for the war nnd (a) thought their 
roiafortuDeH had come on them ' on his account ' {l< iHiivav). Cf. ii. 64. I. 

' ' Nach dem Lnufo menschliclier Dinge ' — Claaaen, ad loe. 

' ii. S8 voviojviif xari vit-^jfip; £ia*tp ml liivor toml (Ftoi ■jiyvtaSiu Buvartii', 
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inferred, moreover, that eclipseJ 
could not, as superstitious men like Nikias supposed, give 
prognostications of coming events. But between an isolated 
ohservation and inference of this sort and a general conceptioa 
of law in nature there was a gulf which many centuries of 
labour had yet to fill. In the case of earthquakes, Thncydides 
had no sufficient series of observations on which to base an 
inference. Consequently, with admirable good sense, he 
records, without expressing or implying any belief or dis- 
belief of his own, the one fact of which he was cert 
namely, that ' they were said and thought to be signs i 
coming events '.^ 

Again, when he is insisting in his introduction that the 
Peloponnesian War was the greatest in recorded history, 
he thinks it worth while to point out that it was not 
inferior to previous wars in the number of earthquakes, 
eclipses,^ droughts, famines, plagues, and other such con- 
vulsions of nature which accompanied it. Similar phenomena 
had been reported of previous wars, but this hearsay was 

po scantily confirmed by ascertained facts. ' /( 7101c became 

>t iiifredible' he says, 'for all these tkinge came upon 
'te Greeks at the same time with this war'* An unpre- 
judiced reader of this passage tnustt. dra w Hfivpjpl nnnnrnflj nn^^ 
In the first place Thucydides feels no distinction between, 
famines and plagues on the one band, and eclipses, 1 
quakes, and droughts on the other. To us it seems 1 
to connect the former class with a state of war, and absolutely 
impossible to connect the latter, ^t5^^d, be e 

' vii. 50. 



' His putting in 'eclipsea' showg that he did not understand why tb» 
sun is not ecllp.^cd at mny new moon, or (he moon ewry time it is full. Ho 
thought eclipses were mora /rejueW at times of war and did not know why. 
Ct Flut Ntc. uiii i -jip npwrot aafldTaiiv Tt rarToir Hal SappaXiirrariir wifl 
otA^Hft taTawiaaiim' xal o-mnt A()tio» til Ypa*^ xajaeititros 'Arafayiia! out airSt 
ifr voAuiii airrt t Kir/oi irSofoi i\X.' iiipp!]TiK In xal 3i' 6kl-far «u fHT liKoBtlai 
Tirjt 4 iTl(rr.u ^aS/fw*. 

* i, S3. 8 ri Tt TpvTipiiv ixojl jiir \.iyiiuya, Ipy^ SI awayiimper fl<flaioiina*J 
oix SmsTa na-riajti, aiKT/iaiy ti iripi .... TaZra 7^ w&rra iiitA rovSt rov wM/a 
a/M fi/rniirre. 
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' Id the nature of things why events of either class should not 
be more frequent at times of war in Greece, and he thowght 
the evidence pointed to the fact that they were, f^rdi 
if he was thinking at all of any sort of camal connexioh 
between w&ra and (for instance) droughts, be must have 
attributed droughts to fi^Bcs of a sort which find no place 
in modem science. ^BvV) ^° showa his usual good sense 
in merely recording tml fhese occun-ences apparently came 
at the same time (^m°)i without comnutting himsc-lf to any 

/specific connexion between them. In fine, he shows a com- 
pletely scientific spirit, and also an equally complete destita- -, 
tion of a scientific view of nature. In the former respect 
he is superior to the man who sacrifices to a volcano or prays 
for rain. In the latter he ia not so far advanced as a modem 
peasant who ia just educated enough to feel that there cun 
o connexion between his seeing four magpies and some one 
1 having a child. Thucydides will not worship the in- 
utable agencies responsible for convulsions of" Natute ; 
hut he cannot rule out the hypothesis that such agencies 
ixiat and may 'acquire power' to produce the convulsions 
l/coincidently with a war_ JB^Qreaea. He refrains from dog- 
matizing on either side ; regarding, we may suppose, the 
carreut belief that malevolent spirits were responsible for 
such outbreaks,' as an incautious and unverified explanation. 
M. Croiset haa, in our opinion, slipped into a fallacy which 
is so common in the written history of thought that it seems 
to deserve a name of its own. We will call it the jilodtfrnist , 
fallacy. It takes several kindred shapes. In the present 
case, its formula is as follows : ' If a man in the remote past 
believed a certain proposition, he also believed all that we 

^^ • Piwph. ds Abtt, ii. *0 tr -yAp 1^ (nt nwfo r^i iitfivrrit fiAo^ijt t^ 

PIbA TH* KCUMpTwr toiftdnvf Srrion, in a&rsl elrioi ■yiiv6itttoi nat cipi rfyr 

"fyi va^^Tav, ofor XotffUTj d^opjur, atiapSrr, a&x/'^ '^^ '™' i/iolaiv . . . 

The Wtief, leriously entertained by tbis inteUigont writer, has, of course, 

Bonriahed to our own time in civili2«d countries. We remcratwr on article in 

the Sptftator, ia which the writer argued that sa earthquake in the West 

designed by Qod to stimulBte Beismologieal reiieBrch. Neithor 

editor nor the readers seem to have tieen oonsoiaus of any dilCculty or 

this opinion. 
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have since discovered to be implied in thatjjropositioD.*^ 
Thiicydidee beUei'ed — who ever did notl — that events ( 
' the Bame, or much the same, sort ' recur. Therefore, he i 
have bad a full and conscious belief in permanent aBd_ne( 
saiy laws of cause and effectj conceived" ft8~we oonc«vi 
them. ' 

Thiicydid«fl!_iiQticn^f Fftrtim?_may be more cloaely defined 
by comparison and contrast with the opinions of the hardest 
and clearest thinker among bis contemporaries. Socrates, 
according to bis friend Xenophon,^ believed that omens were 
signs from the gods or ' the spiritual ' [tH hcunoviov), and 
recommended the use of divination to determine actions of 
which the future results could not be foreseen. Those who 
refused to employ divination in such matters were, he said, 
as much ' possessed by an evil spirit ' (^aifiovax^) as those wha 
did employ it in cases where ordinary human judgemei^ 
{yv^ii.Ji) would have sufficed. He 'demonstrated' that men: 
who supposed that the movements of the heavenly bodiea 
happened ' by some sort of constraints ' (tkjXv ardynats) v 
fools. He asked (as Tbucydides might have asked) whetbol 
'they thought they had by this time a sufficient knowledge 
of human things, that they should turn to think about suoli 
matters, neglecting what is human and theorizing about tba 
divine '. Could they not see that it was impossible for mei 

to discover such things ? Those who most prided themselva 

on their theories disagreed with one another like so man} 
madmen quarrelling over their various delusions. Did thej 
expect, when they knew about divine things and by whi 
sort of constraints " they happen, to be able to make windl 
and rains when they pleased ] Or were they content merelj 
to know how these things happened 1 

The language here attributed to Socxatcs is religious; 

speaks of ' the divine ' and ' the spiritual ' (demonic). Hi| 

view is that hum^n events are determined partly-byi'fora 

si^t^ {yviafiri) and partly_hy the agen_cy of gods or spirits 

J ' Xen. Jf<m. i. I. ""^ 

' 'Av<i-|nm>i aa the context shows, meuia ' constrkintB ' , Bucb m a mag 
claims to aieroise in rain -making. 
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Foresight must bo used to the utmost ; but when it fails, wo 
AugEt^ to resort to divination, the only means of discovering 
B intentions of the other set of agencies. Thucydides, when 
is expressing his own opinions, does not speak of 'the 
, hut merely of Fortune (Ti;j(;'(). But both men are 
Ike in contrasting the field of ordinary human foresight 
Ki'du^ij) with the unknown field, which lies beyond it, of 
jtscrutaLle, non-human jowers, whether we call these gods and 
pirite or simply Fortune, This antithesis is more frequently 
in Thncydidea' thoughts than any other except the famous 
f contrast of ' word' and 'deed'. The two factors — yi'difif, 
human foresight, purpose, motive, and Tvxi, unforeseen dqu- 
\ human ^ncies— ^^!■7ido the field between them. They are 
the two factors — and the only two — which determine the 
course of a series of events such as a war ; neither Socrates 
lor Timcydides think8~~or natural law- One speaker after 
Mother in the History dwells on the contrast between a 

n's own yv^\i.-'] over which he has complete <;ontroi, and I 
vortune over which he has no control at alL' \ Men may I 
I rained b y fortune (rai? n!;i(ais}. but if they are steadfast I 
purpose {jWfiais), they have shown themselves true i 
Pericles^ says that human designs and the issues of 
■nts alike take a course which is hard to discern; 'andl 
'■'hence we commonly regard Fortune as rcBponsible for what- ' 
ever Calls out contrary to calculation.' Of the plague, Pericles 
says* that it was the only thing that had so far happened 
^jn the course of the war ' beyond any man's expectation'. He 
^Hiiows he is hated the more because of it ; ° but this is not 
^■^ir unless he is to be given credit for unforeseen success as 
^nrflU. 'Divine things (rd fioij^iJi'ia) must be borne as a matter 

^K * IT. U. 1 e.g. (HermoerBlos) /<i!l fiajpf? ^iKoviKCir iiyiiaSai r^t t( oUttat 
^^ ^A*iiji i/ialwi avTatparaip itriu «aJ ^ oii* dpx"' TiixV! : Ti. 78. 3 ati T^p ojiv T( 
Sfia T^t t' IviBviiiaa xal i^ Tiix^t ^iy aurili' Jpolaji ja/uav ytvineai. 

* i. 87. 2 (PelopoDDeoiiui genernlH). 

' L liO. 1 ivSij(tTai yAp rdf {viupvpAt -rojv wpaypATwv oti^ ^aaov d/io^wr ^o/pfjoai 
4 'Hi nif Siareiat tdv irSfimm:' Si' twip (d r^f Ttixir, 2oa &r wafd \iyoi' (vfiB^, 
^iiSaniy elnSeBiu. 

* ii. 64. 

* Owing to the Alomaeonid eune, tee p. 101, 
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of Deceesitj.' He does not argue that the plague cannot be 
his fault ; he speaks of it as a ' divine thiag ' which he could 
not be expected to foresee. He may, of course, be talking 
down to bis audience; in using the phrase ro Bai/ioVia he 
probably is doing so. But what proof ia there that he did 
not think of the outbreak as a stroke of some mikfiown 
power, which it would be rash to call by any more deSoite 
name than ' Fortune ' 1 

There ia no need to multiply instances. An examination 
of all the important passages where this contrast occurs ' has . 
(Convinced us that Thucydides does not mean by 'Fortune 
' simply 'the operation of unknown {natural) causes', the| 
working of ordinary causal law in the universe. He is| 
thinking of extraordinary, sudden interventions of non-human 
agencies, occurring especially at critical moments in warfare, 
or manifest from time bo time in convulsions of Nature. 
these irruptions, and not the normal sway of ' necessary and 
permanent laws ', which defeat the purposes of human yviifiJj, 
and together with yi'diirj are the sole determinant factors in 
& series of human events. The normal, ordinary course of 
/Nature attracts no attention and is not felt to need explana- 
tion or to be relevant in any way to human action. When] 
he speaks of the future as uncertain, be means not mereli 
that it is unknon-n, but that it is undetermined, and tba^ 
human design cannot be sure of completely controlling humi 
events, because other unknown and incalculable agencies maj 
at any moment intervene. 



What were the possible alternatives in an age which lacked J 
the true conception of universal causality? There were two, ] 
and only two : F]ate and Providence. But both of these were ] 
mythical, and associated "witf superstition. Fate, the older, 
vaguer, and less personal of the two, was conceived under the j 
aspect of veiled and awful figures : the three MoJra i. Ananke . I 
Adrasteia. It was thus that man had bia first dim apprehen- 
eion of that element in the world outside which opposes tha ] 
will of men and even of gods, thwarts their purpose, and 
' The reference! will be found in Clusen'a Introduction to Book I, p. xli*. < 
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lieats down tli9ir paesion. Lat«r ages have at last resolved 
this inexorable phantom into nothing more — if nothing less — 
mysteriojja thaa the cauaal sequences of Law. But this solution I 
lay far in the future : Thucydides' contemporaries could con- / 
ceive it only aa a . n on -human will — & purely mythical entity. | 
y The other allernativo was Providence; but any conception 
!of Providence less anthropomorphic than the will of Zeua 
lor the agency of spirits was not possible as yet. The notion 
of a supreme Mind intervening once, and only onoe, to bring 
order into chaos had been reached by Anaxagoraa; but this 
suggestion, so disastrous to the pi-ogress of thought, was not 
developed till Plato took it up. In any case this Mind was 
merely credited with an initial act of creation; it did not 
rule the world which it had ordered. Thucydides, moreover, 
as we eaw, had probably considered and rejected Anaxagoraa' 
philosophy. And, after all, the 'Mind ' was just as mythical 
uFate. 

The word 'Chance' suggests to the modem educated in- 
telligence something utterly impersonal; we think at once 
of the mathematical theory of probability, of the odds at 
a gambling table, and so on. But we must remember that 
the current name for ' Chance ' in Greek was the name of 
a mythical Person, Tvxn^ a spirit who was actually worshipped 
_ by the superstitious, and placated by magical means. The 
fcxeligious spoke of 'the Fortune that comes from the divine', 
limd believed that God's will was manifest la the striking \\ 
Ituma of chance, and in spite o fappearances was working for || 
ItLe nghteoua^ A less definite belief in Fortune as a divine 
spiritual agency waa thought worthy of mention by 
iatotle.* In his own discussion of ' what comes by fortune * 
' spontaneously ', Aristotle starts from the very contrast we 
B noted in Thucydides — the contrast between purpose (not 
,aw) and chance. Aristotle, moreover, has no better explana- 
'ition of Chance than one which involves the purposes of 

' T, 101 (We Melians) mintioiia rg rixv ** '"''' ■"'«" f^ lXaaeiint<i6ai, Sri 
SiFiw vp^i oil ttnalovt loToiitSa. 

> Phy<i. Bt- 190 b 5 <Iit! ii ran oFi tog,! tTyai alrla ftiy ■} Tixn, <!37'>0[ S4 
tftfvwir^ horoff ut SiUf n niaa vol iainoriimpor. 
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ajn^'thical person, called N&ture. He does not even appraB^ 
to the conception of eausaJ law, but accouata for ' chance ' by 
the crossing aoc! conflict of these imaginary parxwsea.' Thucy- 
(lidee, who either had never considered or had definitely 
rejected the notion of purposes in Nature, was even less [ 
advanced. He had no explanation to give, and confines J 
lliinaelf to the most non-committal name for these invadin^J 
Bgeocies — ' Fortune '. 

The t-pt-ncrn^jnn nf Tinn-bnniH.n _«^('Prif\iflH — however ande-[ 
fined — aa responsible for o bserved phenome na b, so far as ifcil 
goes, a metaphysical belief. It is not a scientific belie^J 
though perfectly consistent with the scientific spirit in thr | 
then state of physical knowledge. It ia not a religious belief; [ 
for Thucydides does not imply that these powers ought to bo 
worshipped or placated. Nothing remains but to call it J 

' To recur now to the story of Pylos. We noticed that the 

aeries of lucky accidents on the Athenian side wm paralleled 
by a series of extraordinary blunders on the Spartan side. 
Jn the fonner series Fortune is prominent to the exclusion of 
iForesight {yi'u^ij) ; in the latter we see successive failuroa ^ 
bf foresight rather than the intervention of Fortune. These H 
nount as pieces of luck from the Athenian standpoint ; but ' 
■ from the Spartans' they are simply eiTOrs of judgement. Thia 
point is clearly made in the subsequent speech of the Spartan 
envoys, who are careful to remark : ' We have not come to this 
from want of power, nor yet from the prido that comes when 
power is unduly increased; but ivUhoat ann change ia_.our 
position, ■we failed in judgement — a point in which the position 
of all men is alike.'* Thus the whole narrative of the occu- 
pation illustrates the contrast of fortune and foresight. 
Fortune, not foresight, has exalted the Athenians ; want of 
.foresight, not of fortune, has depressed the Spartans. 

It was in this light that Thucydides saw a series of events 




' de An. 43i a 81 tytiti rou vdmi irwifxii ri ^iati, 4 ini;iirTa>fuira (ami tA> 
' it. 18. 2. A translation of this speecb will be found on p. 111. 
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lich began with a striking accident, the storm. The i 

Bement of rea] luck was sufficient to suggest a belief that 

jortone iTas active to a mind predisposed by superstition or 

Bome other cause to look for her agency just here. Thucydides 

was not superstitious ; and he was both careful and acute. 

KTbe belief accounts for the pecnliaritiefl of the narrative ; but 

jwe have further to account for hia having the belief at 

\guet this momeiU in kin siory so strongly upon him as to miss 

he cluea in his informant's report. There must have been 

wmething which positively predisposed him to see Fortune 

: work. We shall explain in the next chapter what this 

lomething was. 

Here we need only add that the psychological phenomenon 
we are supposing to have occurred in his mind is closely 
analogous to what might occur in a Christian historian, 
narrating from incomplete oral information a critical in- 
cident in Church history, which began with a miracle. 
Looking from the outset for the divine purpose, he might 
eaaily fail to biing his mind to bear critically on the in- 
dications which showed that the whole series of events could 
be explained as the effect of purely natural causes; for 
we know from daily experience that a belief in occasional 
interferences on the part of Providence can co-exist in the 
I educated mind with a conception of natural causality 
immeasurably clearer than any that Thucydides could have 
possessed. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE MOST VIOLENT OF THE CITIZENS 

In thU chapter we propose to take up the narrative where 
we left it after the occupation of Pylos. We have reached 
the point where Cleon cornea into the storj'. We Bball mark 
the cii'CurustaDceB of his entrance, and bring together the 
other episodes in which Thucydides allows him to appear 
before us. The hypothesis of ' malignity ' would not account 
for the peculiarities we noted in the earlier narrative where 
Cleon was not concerned ; but it is not finally disposed of 
15 an explanation of t he story of Sphacter ja, where Cleon 
very much concerned. And malignity against Athena 
a whole still stands as a theory tdtemattve to the view 
ffe expressed in the last chapter. The occupation of Pylos 
not an exploit of Cleon'a ; but it was an exploit of the 
Athenians. To represent it as a stroke of mere luck mighb 
be a means of detracting (at the expense, by the way, of 
Demosthenes' reputation) from the glory of Athens. These 
imputations, so damaging to Thucydides' character, so im- 
probable as they aeem to us, are stiU not disproved, Wa 
resume the narrative, then, giving as before an abbreviated 
summary, designed to preserve the points which seem relevant 
.to our problem. That problem is to discover, if we can, 
■ lomething in Thucydides' thoughts about these transactions 
■bich will explain how he can have been, as we suggested, 
logitively predisposed to see the work of Fortune in the early 
lart of them. We shall find an influence at work in his 
mind, the nature of which it will be fairer not to characterize 
ntil we have laid the relevant facta before the reader's 
udgement. 

The news came to Lacedaemon that the Peloponnesian fleet J 



I 
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iras sunk or captured, and that four hundred and twenty 
Spartan citizens with their attendant helots were cut off 
on the-Jaland, under close watch from the Athonian ships 
cruising perpetually round it,' The magistrates were sent 
to the scene of action, that no time might be lost. They 
foand that a rescue was impossible. Even if no attack were 
made, starvation would speedily reduce the garrison of a 
desert island, strewn with rocks and overgrown through 
most of its extent with forest. They obtained a truce from 
the enemy, and sent envoys to Athens with overtures of 
peace. 

The envoys addressed the Athenian assembly to the foUow- 
ing effect:' 

' Men of Athens, the Lacedaceionians have sent us to treat 
about onr men on the island, and to persuade you to such 
terms as may at once be advantageous to you and, so far as 
the case allows, save our honour in this reverse. If we speak 
at some length, this will be no breach of our national custom. 
For though it is not our way to use many words when a few 
will suffice, we can use more when there is an opportunity 
to effect what is wanted, by setting forth some matters that 
are pertinent. You must not take them in an unfriendly 
way, or as if we were schooling your dullness; but think of 

IQs as putting you in mind of what you know already to be 
good counsel. , 

'You havethg_ojipartniiity-af- disposing jwell of the good ' 
fortune whiten now is with you, keeping the advantage y^. 
have won, and gaining as well respect and high fame. .You 
ma\' escape what happens to men when they obtain si 
^-.iml wlili'h is out uf the ordinary; they are always coveting 
,,',■:',- ,„ l,.,i.fjf,f,u'vi: their. preseni-gaoil fortune likemsewaa 
I ti ii.1 .■ i"i I'aL" l.kiD tliuse who have oftenest come in for the 
ops and downs have good reason to be above all mistrustful 
I of their successes. Your city, no less than ours, may very 

■ w. II. fi ff 

* iv. 17 (t. The (intt half of the speech U tron slated Terbatim. 

' IT. 17. 4 nlil 7<ifi ToS wXlvrot iKti\ ipiyorrai lid ri gat ri wafiria iISokiJtcj 
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well have learnt this by experience. You may read the 
lesson again by looking closely at our present mlsforttines, 
when we who have the highest repute among the Hellenes 
come before you and here make requests which formerly we 
thought ourselves more in the position to grant. But note 
that we have not come to this from want of power nor yet 
from the pride that comes when power is unduly increased 
but, without any change in our position, we fiiiled Jnjudge 
ment (yvmfiri) — a point in which the position of all men i 
fJiEe. Therefore you too have no reason to think, becausi 
your city is now strong in itself and in its new aequisitioiM 
that the band of Fortune (rfl ttjs Tv^ts) also will always b 
on your side. Wise'^en find safety in setting down thei 
jgains to uncertainty — it ia they who will meet misfortune 
too with sober foresight — and know that war does not wai 
upon a man's choice of this or that enterprise to take in hand 
but goes as the chances (al ruxai), here or there, may lead. 
Such men are least oFall Hkely to trip ; and not being^elated 
by confidence that their footing in the struggle is sure, thej 
will be most disposed to end it in the hour of theii' 
fortune. And this is bow you, Athenians, would do well to 
deal with us, to prevent its being thought at some future day, 
if ever you should reject us and faU into one of the many 
possible disasters, that your advantage now, when all baa 
gone well with you, was due to fortune (tvjq)) ; whereas yoai 
may, if you choose, leave to later times a reputation for] 
strength combined with prudence, beyond the reach 
risk.' 

The envoys go on still further to dwell on the prad« 
of reasonable terms as the best security for a lasting peace, 
and to recommend again the moderate use of unexpected 
victory. Ab adversary who will only be exasperated by 
violence (^laadfli) and overbearing extortion will feel 
honour the obligation laid upon him by conciliatory sacrifices.; 
'If you decide for peace, you have the opportunity of 
coming 6rm friends with the Lacedaemonians, upon thi 
own invitation, and by way of concession instead of violeni 
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The narrative continues. ' The Lacedaemonians aaid all thia 
with the idea that the Athenians bad formerly been desirous 
to make terms and had only been prevented by their own 
opposition, but that now peace was offered they would 
welcome it and restore the prisoners. But the Athenians i 
thought that, now they held the men on the ibland, it was! 
always in their power to make terma whenever they chose ] 
and they coveted ^ aomethi7i f]_jau}T.e.^ They were urged on 
above all by CIeon 7the son of Cleainetos, who was the popular 
leader in those days and stood highest in the confidence of 
the mnltitade. He persuaded them to answer that first of 
all the men on the island must surrender themselves and their 
arms and be conveyed to Athens ; when that was done, the 
Lacedaemoniane were to restore NiBaea,-Pegae, Troezen, and 
Achsea. On these conditions they could recover their men and 
make a peace of such duration as both parties should approve. 
The places mentioned had not been taken in war, but had 
been surrendered under the former treaty by the AthNiiane 
in a time of reverse. Then it had been Athens that was 
suing for terms.* 

/",' The envoys made no reply, beyond requesting the appoint- 
■ ment of a commission to hear both sides and quietly come to 
any understanding they could ^bout details. Cleon foU upon 
this proposal with all hia vehemence.^ He had always known, 
he aaid, that they had no fair intentions, and now it was 
clear. They would not say a word before the people, but 

It. 21. 3 rev Si irA^ovoi iipiymTo. Compare the enToya' usB of thia phiBW 
.re (p. Ill, nol« 8). 

The places had been eva«iiat«d trhen a 'thirty years' peace 'iru con- 
«1tided at the end of the earlier Feloponneaian war, in whiah Athens had 
at fint bepa brilliantly aucceasfiil and later lost all, or nearly all, she had 
Ijaiced. In the eourae of the present war thoy had never been in Athenian 
bands, and the demand for their ' restoration ' (artiSdvTas) was impudent aa 
well ai extortionate. Wo have already eiplniiied why Cleon atood out for 
the two Hegarian ports ; but we must remember that this demand was to 
Ibncydldes at inexplicable aa Perioles' obstinacy about the Hegarian decrees. 
TOe demand for Aohaea waa also part of the wcatem polioy. That for 
Troezen may have been ■ blind. 

• ir. S2. 2 EAJon' « tyraiSa Hj voXiit trlKHTO. The particle ^ hinta that 
goth ■ reMonable propotal was Just the thing to ouchaiiL all hia violanae. 
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'wantod to be cloeeted with a select few. No I if ihey had 
aoy honest meaning, let them declai-e it to all 1 But the 
LAcedaemonians saw that even if they were diB|>0Bed to make 
. fiomo concessions in their distress, it was impossible to speak 
before a multitude, for fear lest, if their proposala failed, they 
should be misrepresented to their allies. They saw too that 
the Athenians were not going to do a^ they were invited on 
reasonable conditions. So they went home unsueceasfuL' 

We shall return later to the sentences in which Cleon firat 
appears upon the scone in this episode. He is introdneed u\ 
as if we had never heard of him.' In point of &«t he hast 

come before us once already ^though only once — namely, in' 
the debate at which the assembly revoked its first ferocious 

(order for a general massacre of innocent and guilty in the re- 
volted city of Mytiiene, The opponent of that generous impulse 
of remorse, the insistent advocate of cruelty .and revenge, was 
Cleon. Aa soon as the change of feeling became known, ' the 
assembly was immediately summoned and various opinions 
were put forward, Cleon, the son of Cleainetos, who had 
carried the previous proposal to put the Mytilencans to death, 
came forward again to speak. He was at all times the most 
violent of the citizens,' and just now stood by far the highest 
in the confidence of the people.' Then follows the speech 
which, for characterization, is a masterpiece. There is not 
a touch of the gross or cringing flatterer -, it is not the CleoQ 
of Aristophanes. He breaks out at once in violent denuncia- 
tion of the sovereign people. A democracy is incapable of 
empire. They are fooled by the fine speeches of hireling 
orators ; they weakly vacillate before appeals to pity and the 
generosity of strength. They are ready to forfeit the legitimate 
satisfaction of revenge, and thereby to hasten the dissolutioo 
of their power, whose only bonds are force and fear. The 



' The hypotbesiB of iuterpolalioii here Irom iii. 36. G may be dUmtraed. 
The phniBO hero is similar, but diCFers in that Cleon i« hero cmrecUf called 
Stllia-fart6! (i.e. Tporrirris tou i^futu). He h&d become 80 aiaee tint MjtUenBaB . 
affair, by the deatli of Lysiclefl. 

' iiL 8G. 6 BuuiTaras rur wolUTun; 
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allies need a bloody example to teach them submiasion. 
Otherwise, let the Athenians resign their empire and stop at 
home to play at their arm-chair morality! Every sentence 
rings with the tone of insolent violence, the strength which 
treads down pity and ' in its haste for vengeanco upon others 
thinks fit to abrogate those common laws of humanity wherein 

bad lain its own hope of mercy in the hour of defeat^V, 

After this one appearance, which leaves an indelible impres- 
sion of unrestrained force and cruelty, Cleon drops out of the 
ptory till the present passage. The counsellor of violent ^_. 
revenge is now the counsellor of grasping extortion. 'The 
l&{Eenians coveted more' ; and the man above all who urges 
Ithem on is Cleon.^ IL is he who persuades them to formulate 
lui extrava^nt deniand which amounts to breaking off the 
negotiations. As in the case of the Mytilenean decree, the 
Athenians are offered a chance for reconsideration; the 
envoys propose a comnuBsion to go quietly into the details 
and come to a reasonable understanding. Again, as in the 
former case, Cleon intervenes, and ' falls upon the proposal 
with all his vehemence ' in slanderous accusation. The 
parallel is striking; but here it ends. The Mytilenean 
decision was revoked in spite of him, and Athens was juat, 
and only just, saved from an awful act of insolent cruelty ; 
bnt this time Cleon prevails. ' Confident in tho hope of their 
strength,'^ certain of being able to make terms when they 
ehoose, the assembly dismisses the ambassadors to return home 

» empty-handed. Cleon has had his way : we shall see whither 
it vill lead him. 

It would take too long to follow tho subsequent story in 
detail : we will rapidly resume it.* 

Winter was coming on, and the Spartans on the island 

► ■ iiL 8L S (not referring to Cleon). 
* iv. 21. a ToS 2) Tkloras wp^YDtTD. /KJAiffTO ii airoit li^yt K\iaiv. low 
W^teroi SfiJyaSiu iB the verb norrespondiiig ta tho nom w\.iiin(ta, 'oovetoiM 
dMUtB t« get tb« better.' 

* T. U. 1 Ixorrtt r^F jAsfia t^t fwiaji nOT^r (referring to tttis ocoBaieii), 
_ •iT.aOtt 

I 3 
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were etiJl macaptured ; they were kept alive by Tentoro^ 
blockade-running. The stormy season would soon make it. 
difficult to provision the Athenian fleet. The Athem&iis at 
home began to repent of their refusal to make terms,' and 
dark looka were turned on Cleon. Repentance was no more 
to his mind now than it had been in the Mytilenean affair; 
lor, personally committed to the rejection of peace, he had gone 
too far to retreat without blasting his career. The dramatic 
Mory of his challenge to the generals is well known. ' He 
jcame forward and eaid be was not afraid of the LAcedae- 
imoniana.' He would sail himself with only a small force 
of light-armed auxiliaries,^ and with these and the soldiers 
already at Pylos in twenty days he would either bring the 
LacedaemomaDs home alive or kill them on the spot. He 
chose Demosthenes, already on the scene of action, for bis 
colleague. ' Laughter seized the Athenians at his wild words;' 
but they were welcome to moderate men who reflected that 
they would gain one or other of two goods : either they would 
be rid of Cleon, which they would have greatly preferred, 
or if they were disappointed, he would put the Lacedo^ 
moniana in their hands.' 

Cleon's stroke was brilliantly successful ; but all the credit, 
in iTiucydidea'iiaiTative, falls not to him, but to Demosthenes, 
who again receives the timely aid of Fortune.* Demosthenes, 
we are told, had already, before Cleon left Athens, planned 
an attack upon Sphacteria,* and he was encouraged by a firo 
which burnt the woods on the island and so exposed tha 
enemy. The fire had been ' unintentionally' kindled by an 
Athenian soldier, one of a party who had landed on the shore 
to cook their midday meaL ' A wind sprang up and the 
greater part of the woods were burnt before they knew what 

' iv. 27. S. 

' 28. i. It baa beea observed tlut the choice of light^anned troops is pot 
sa if it were a furthur piaae of rutmeM. TLe sequel proved thftt it yttm 
prudent. 

' iv. B8. 6 KOv^koyl^f 

' Plut ffic. viii Bpesks of Cleon on this oc< 
Mai OTfaniyfyjat i/HIra ihtA Arj/loalirQiit. 

* S». 2. 
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was hsppemng.' ^ Sut for this lucky accident, the attack 
upon so strong a body of the best fighting-men in Greece, 
Bheltered by thick imdergrowth, would have been abnoat a 
forlorn hope. Bealiy, the gales might he in league with 
Athena I The storm which first drove the fieet into Fylos 
is seconded by the wind which sweepa the forest fire over 
SphMt«ria. When the troops landed for the attack, 'the 
dispositions were made by Demosthenes who had originally 
planned the assault,'* The Spartans were driven slowly 
to their last stand, and the two hundred and ninety-two who 
were left alive surrendered. 

'^n th e promis e o£_Sul&QJi^ . mad_ as it_ •wqs,jzesa\i^^jn^ 
ancoess^Tfor he brought the men within twenty days, just as 
he had undertaken.' ^ 

Much ink has been expended on the phrase .- ' mad as it 
was.' How can Thucydides call the prombe mad, at the 
very moment when he is recording its fulfilment 1 The best 
comment is a sentence from Herodotus, where Artabanus is 
warning Xerxes against rash haste in taking up so great an . 
enterprise as the conquest of Greece. ' I know not,' he say8,\ ''^ 
' aught in the world that so profits a man as taking good I 
counsel with himself; for even if things fall out against one's I 
hopes, still one has counselled well, though fortune has made I 
the counsel of none effect: whereas if a man counsels ill I 
ajid Iwik follows, he has gotten a windfall, bv,t his counsd is I 
■none the less silly.' * 

What use will Cleon make of his windfall 1 Surely, now, 
the Athenians will tempt fortune no further. They resolve 
to keep the captives in chains ' tUl some a^eement shall 
be reached'. Meanwhile the Messenians from Naupactos 
are estabhshed at Pylos, from whence they make descents ; 
deserting helots begin to come in and join them. This was 

' so. 2 l/twpiiaav'rii Tiro% Kari ixixpir T^t Caiji dcoi'TOt tat did Toirou 
w(i!/iaTi>t Iviifvoiiiroi; t3 »oAJ avrip (AaS» xaTaimveiy. 

' 83. 4. Tbucydides seema to omphasizo the skill of Demosthenes, as if 
ll«w«re half aware that the Pyloa uumtivo hardly did him justice. 

* iv. 89. $ cat Toi KAJmvoi icoiitp fUU'iuiSiji ovaa 4 u'uir^^onc dir(j97. 

* Bdt. vil. 10 {,S) BawUnBoa's trona. 
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the only danger which could toach tha Tinf^iiAiyftti^nB \ 



home, and thoy s ent a gecopd embassy for_£eace. Here i 
another opening for moderation in victory. But no I 'Thai 
lAthenians were co vetintj tjreat^r thinffs ' '—again thatominooa 
mhrase — ' and thongh the Spartans sent again and again, they 
(kept on dismissing the envoys unsucoeasful. Thus ended the 
affair of Pyloa 



We loae sight of Cleon till the scene of war is shifted t 
ChaJcidice. The combatants had actually concluded a tnuM 
with provisions for the discussion of a permanent peace; 
the negotiations broke down through Brasidas' refusal 
Burrender Skione, which had revolted from Athena just tw 
days after the truce had been declared. The Atbeuis 
rage carried a resolution for the destruction of Skione andfl 
the massacre of its inhabitants.* Another act of £orca t 
fury — once more the entrance-cue for ' the most violent of tl 
citizens'. 'They were induced to carry the decree by t 
advice of Cleon,' This, however, is but a passing glimpi 
The last scene opens at the beginning of Book V. 
I Cleon himself sails with an expedition to Chalcidice, wheraa 
pe is to meet with more than his match. Bra8i<^as, ensconced 
in Amphipolis, lays a trap into which Cleon is driven by the 
impatience of hie own men and the rashness of his dlspositioi 
' He behaved as he had done at Pylos, where his good lad 
had given him confidence in his own wisdom.* He nevi 
80 much as expected that any one would come out to i 
him. . . . He imagined he could go and come, vrithout a b&ttli 
whenever he chose. . . . He even thought he had made a mista 
in coming without siege-engines ; for, had he brought them, 1 
could have taken the place in its undefended state.' Brasidi 
knew how to turn to advantage the contempt of an enemy^ 
A sudden sally Irom the town ; and the Athenians' di6orderl]| 
retreat breaks into a rout. 'The Athenian right mode . 



' Ir. 41, 3 ii4i(6yair r« iiplym^o. 
' it. 122. 6. 
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' better stand, Bnd tbongh Cleon, who indeed had never 

r -.thonght of holding his ground, fled immediately and was 

P* overtaken by a Myrkinian targeteor and slain, the rest rallied 

on the crest of the hill and repulsed Clearidas two or three 

Kmeo, and they did not give in until the Myrkinian and 

Chalcidian horse and the targeteere hemmed them round and 

broke them with a shower of darts.' ^ Thua contemptuously 

lis Cleon'a end recorded: the victor of Sphacteria is spumed 

■out of the history in a parenthesis. ]^a_d_elation_and_aell- ^ 

■ I confidence, bor n of unexpe cted luck, have brought him to the 

BH igbAnlllll6us death of a cowarST 

The first of these incidents which calls for remark is the 
speech of the Spartan envoys in the abortive negotiations for 
peace which came between the occupation of Pyloa and the 
capture of Sphacteria. This speech, half of which we trans- 
lated, is a curious document. We remember that Thucydides 
in the introduction to the History " remarked with regret on 
the difficulty of remembering or learning by report the «xaet 
words used by statesmen and envoys. The speeches set down 
represent, he told us, ' what seemed to me to he just what 
would have been necessary for each speaker to say on the 
occasion, and I have kept aa closely as possible to the general 
sense of the actual words.' In the present instance it is 
obvious that in a way the ' general sense ' of the envoys' plea 
has been preserved. They must have foi-mulated the Spartans' 
request for peace, asked for the release of the prisoners, and 
hinted — they could do no more till they hod some certainty 
of success — that the ' friendship of Sparta ', the only quid pro 
quo openly named, would turn out to cover some more tangible 
return. From our knowledge of Laconian eloquence and from 
examples of it elsewhere in Thucydides,^ we should expect 



* The fj.ii.^'jitig Ji^nti'c f-H'Of apj>pf-^p^ loiif bv Bpurtapj in the flrat nart 

T\i) Archidamus advises delay in eo'°g *° '""''. '■ 80-5 

e point ; abort eulogy of Spurtan ioBtitutionB, Si) ; (a) Stheno- 

i. 86 (oxtremely curt) ; (3) Archidamus to Ptloponnesian generila, ii. 

t and biiBiaeHlike) ; (4) Ai-cliidamua to Pktacaiis, U. 72 (a few 
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further a few crisp, dry aphorisms about luck : ' To-day to 
me, to-morrow to thee.' Tho eituation itself, aa we are later 
told, precluded any definite statement about the only question 
of practical business : what substantial equivalent the Spar- 
tana had to ofier in exchange for the piisoaers. In such 
circumstances, the whole case might be put in three minutea ; 
we do not expect a homily, five-sixths of which are devoted 
a general disquisition on the theme of moderation in 
proeperity. N othing could be less ' la conie ' tha n the sp eech 
Thucydides has given ua. Further, he was quite aware of 
this, and knew that bis readers would remark it. The exordium 
apologizes for what may seem a departure from national 
■custom : ' It is not our way to use many words when few 
will suffice ' ; but the justification offered : ' we can use 
more when there is an opportunity to eSl-ct what is wanted 
by setting forth some matters that are pertinent,' sounds 
vague and indeed (to be candid) all but meaningless in the 
mouths of the speakers. We suspect that the matters to be 
set forth are more to the point in explaining what Thucydidee 
has in hia mind than in influencing the Athenians to abandon 
the fruits of victory. There is obviously some o nnnmti^g 
between the sacrifice of dramatic probabili ty here and tha 
saorifiee of historic proba BHitV IntfiB Vvios epi|^de. in the 

rS^dling oT ' what was done ' Thucydidea has presented the 
I I acbioQ as undesigned and fortuitous. In the speech we have 

1 a dissertation on luck in %var and moderation in unlooked-for 



The Lacedaemonians, we shall be told, are 'moralizing' 
A sudden reversal of fortune was in itself a phenomenon 
peculiarly interesting to the Greek mind, and the theme of 
moderation in prosperity was the standing moral which they 
drew from such occurrences — a moat venerable commonplace. 



I 



sentencas) ; (5) Bnuidaa at Ac&nthas, iv. 66 (leogtb apologized for bjf 
ThucydidoB : ' (or a Lacedaemonian, ho was not on incapabla 
84. S) ; (G) BroBidfia to bia mea, iv. 126 (short and pointed) ; (7) Brasidu tol 
hia taea, v. 9 (similar to the last). None of tiiem presents a parallel to tl 
of the onvojs on 
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of course, is true ; but it does not explain the problem 

the Pjlos narrative. If that were all, we should have to 

ipose that Thucydides distorted his facts there for the 

lose of moralizing — a auppoaition we have proved in- 

ble. 

t us say, then, that Thucydides is using the devioe of 
peech-writing to convey his own opinion that Athens ought 
oTave made peace after Sphacteria, and that Cleon's 
isorbitant demands were a mistake in policy. This certainly 
vas Thucydides' opinion ; but again it gives no answer to our 
(Toblem. The policy was just as bad, whether the occupation 
of Pylos was casual or carefully designed in every detail. 

It is evident that the moral of the speech was, to Thucy- 
dides' view, illnstratedby the subsequent career of Cleon. ' 
He behaved at Ampbipolis ' as he had done at Fylos, where 
his good luck bad given him confidence in his own wisdom '. 
■He never so much as expected that any one would come out 
to fight him ', and so on. We are to understand that Cleon's 
lead was turned by the success of his ' mad ' undertaking. 
elated and over-confident, he rushes into a still more difficult 
nterprise. That is how we put it in our histories ; but the 
ireeks used a somewhat difierent language, and put a some- 
iirhat different construction on such a set[uence of .events as 
Ibis, Thej; interpreted it according to a certain philosophy \j^ 
>f human nature which it will concern us to take account of. ' 
"H wo turn back to the episode in which Cleon makes his 
^firat appearance in the History, we find this philosophy set 
Hiuth in remarkable terms by Diodotus In the Mytilenean 
^Bebate. Oiodotus is replying to the groat speech of Cleon 
^Hrhich we referred to above ; he explains how futile is 
I Cleon's policy of inflicting exemplary punishment on revolted 
I Lilies. The question of the purpose and true nature of 
Inunitive justice was much in the air at this time, and the 
' Speech of Diodotua is Thucydides' contribution to the con- 
troversy. The passage is so interesting, and so important for 
our purpose, that we will give it in full. 

' In the cities of Greece the death penalty has been affixed / 
to many ofiencee actually less than this ; yet still, intoxicated 
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by their hopes, men take the risk.^ No man ever, before 
embarking on a dangerous course, passed sentenod on himself 
that he would not aneceod in hia design ; and no city enter- 
ing on revolt ever set about doing so with the conviction that 
her resources — whether her own or obtained from her allies — 
were inadequate. All men nre born to error in public, as in 
private, conduct ; and there is no law that will binder them ; 
for mankind has exhausted the whole catalogue of penalties, 
continually adding fresh ones, to find some means of lessening 
the wrongs they suffer from evil-doers. Probably in early 
ages the punishments affixed to the worst offences were 
milder ; but as transgreaaions went on, in time they seldom 
stopped short of death ; yet still, even so, there are trans- 



I 



' Either then some greater terror than death most be dis- 
covered, or at any rate death is no deterrent. No i pover ty 
, inspiree daring by the stress of necessity ; the licence of 
! ^ros^rity inspires covetous ambition by instJence and 

i pride ; and the other conditions of humtui life, as each is 
possessed by some irremediable and mastering power, hy- 
passion lead tnen on to perilous issues. 

' Desire and Hope are never want'mg — the one leading the 
way, the other "busy in attendfince. Desire devising the 
attempt, and Hope flattifing with suggestions of the riches in 
JFortune's store, very ofEen lead to ruin, and, invisible as thejHk 
tare, prevail ovei- the dangers that are seen. „ I 

1 ' And besides these Fortune contributes no lesi to intori-' 
cation ; for sometimes she presents herself unexpectedly at ^ 
man's side and leads him forward to face danger at a dis- 
advant^e ; and cities oven more than individuals, in propor- 
tion as their stake is the greatest of all — freedom or empire — 
and each, when all are with him, unthinkingly rates himself 
the higher.^ 



iii. 4S. 1 rp lA.irfBi linupiiuroi aySwfiooai. 
■ iii. *5. 4 dAA' i/ /itr rtyia irayt^ r^v riX/iaii mpSxovaa, 1) S) ilovaia vBpfc 
• w*.ion(lcy cot ^poy^nian, al IS' dAAcu (urrvxiw ipTp tbiv AySpiiwrnir in tcdon) 

■oTtxTui Inr' irrjuiarov Tii'is fpfiixrofo! i(iypBint it Toir luvtiraiit. 
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' la a word, it la impossible — and only a simpleton would 
suppose the contrary — that human nature, when it is pasaion- 
ately bent upon some act, ejiould be averted from Ob purpose 
by force of laws or any other terror.' 

We shall have something to say later of the extraordinary 

and highly poetical language in which this theory of human 

nature is set forth ; here we shall note the main features of 

the theory itself, the far-reaching significance of which will 

become apparent in the sequeL We observe that humaQ 

nature is subject to two sort* of influences, which correspond 

to the two general names yfu/xr) (in the widest sense) and Tvxi. 

(1) There are, first, t he man's j)wn vices of character — 'daring, 

covetousness, pride' wid the other 'irremediable and mastering 

^ powers' wIucS"' possess ' him, (2) These vices, in the second 

~ place, are ' supplied ' or inspired by the external circumstanoos j,, 

m/* of Ills condition f^iTi'j^iaj^especially by the two extreme' 

JLmnditionB of grinding poverty and licentious prosperity. 
f^i. Next, in these conditions man is peculiarly liable to 
^0 ^emptati on, which comes to him in two ways. (1) One of 
W two violent jiassione may seize on him. Hopeis busy in 
attendance flattering him with suggestions of the wealth in 
Fortune's store; umestrained Desire leads Mm on to lay 
plans for yet further gain. (2) Fortune, herself, intervenes to 
complete his intoxication. Appearing at his side unexpectedly, 
she encourages him by giving success which, though he has 
not designed it, be is apt to credit to his own ability. So he ■. ^' 
comes to overrate his strength, and face dangers which are [\0 
beyond it. '^ 

In this scheme the two factors, human character and 

rip/ UiBwiktiv ijn^pon-ifi*, ij ii rttv (bt<^lav rq) TiixTi ImoTiBiiaa, vKtima $\i- 
WTOvctf Mat Hyra dipanij ttptiaaoj iarl -rav ipojfxivwv Suvojy, 

«iiJ i IVct It' atroft Miy (kaaam' iviifiaXXerm is ri Italpttr iSoK^t yip 
l&Tir bn ■wapiaraiiirt Kai ix rSiv ii^Bitttnlpar mrivnitiv rtti wpoayr xal oix 
4<Vov rii w6\ui, Sav mp) tS* fUjlarvy ti, Ihtuetpias fl i*.\aif ifXV^> "^ M""* 
nSn-u- taarm iX-oyla-nat In) wkior n atrir JSdfaffii'. The meuning of tho Uat 
dkue teema to be tijat iatoiication is inriwtious : each man In > crowd is 
mora carried awaj th&ii he would bo if he were alone. Fer the conBtruotiun 
atrdr ttiiaatv ootnpare Plato, Philebut, ISs, 
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external Fortune, appear twice over, in ^i^^erenb aspects. 
# First, we are thinking of comparatively permanent conditions, 
' such as extreme poverty or wealth, and of the comparatively 
I permanent vices' wnich gain upon a man slowly in such 
\ circumstances. Second, we have the sudden access, at critical 
) moments, of temptation under the twoJbrms of a violent 
I passion, Hope' or Desire, and of ForEime apg^ing in im- 
I expected successes. These besetting agencies take advantage 
I of the faults of character already produced by Prosperity and 
Penury, and t baj^ bring about a condition of blind intoxica- 
tion, the eclipse of rational foresight. When this state is 
I reached the man ia marked for his doom ; neither the foroe 
"of laws nor any other terror will 'avert' his fatal course. 

The point wliich now concerns us is that the train of 
thought in these few sentences of Diodotus' speech contwns 
the motive and the moral of the whole of Cleans career as 
Thucydidee has chosen, to present it. We know, from other 
sources, that Cleon was prominent in politics before the war 
broke out. After Pericles' death he soon became the leading 
Athenian statesman and remiuned so to the end of his life. 
During all this time he appears to have led the policy of the 
war-party, and in a history of the war we should expect to 
hear of him constantly. But out of all his public actions! 
Thucydides has selected three, and only three,' to put before 
as. These are the Mytilenean debate ; the capture of Sphi 
teria and the negotiations preceding it ; his last campaign at 
Amphipolis. On the first of these occasions Thucydides puts 
in his mouth a speech which is evidently meant to reveal the 
character of the ' most violent of the citizens ' ; one of the 
vices of^prospCTity, ruthless ' insolence ' (v^pis), might be taken 
as its keynote. On the second occasion, at Sphacleria, we see 
blm at a moment when Fortune, the temptress, unexpectedly 
stands at his side. His promise was 'mad' for he was 
intoxicated with ambitious passion, and he had just betrayed 
another vice of prosperity, ' covetousneas ' {-aKfoet^Ca). Thncy- 

' Except the glimpse &t iv. 123. 6 where Cleon advocates the maasacre ofi 
the Skioneana. This repeats and renews the Impreaaioa of the Hjrtileoeaw 
debate. j 
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didee rateraW in Ihe oitojs' (tn-Iaeoiue speedi jnst that put 
of his theory of bmnan natare which is idemit — I2ie danger 
of covetoosDeas in the flush of tmeeem. In the thizd and 
last episode, at Amphipolis, Tfao^dideB tn hia own penoa 
points out that bis tiain of fausea has led to its ineritahle 
end. Infatua te prid e {^portnui}, the fegd ^Tiee of pro^m tT. 
liri ngH ruin . 

f The three episodes, pot together, fomi the rwiqilfiln rnitlJan 
l>f a dram/i, confonning to a well-known tjpe which w« dtaU 
Btndj in the next chapter. Ihe fint Mi mwh the hero's 
Kbaracter ; the second *iwii»mi| me eiMig ; ~^to t hird, the 
■ei^uljophe. Bat though oompleie is outline, the dmoa is 
poDviooaly defective in other reepecta. The reason is that, 
while the plot is tragic, Qaon is not a tra^ figore. It is 
tme that at his first appeannee, in the Mytilenean speech, be 
does attain tragic proportions, for the ebaiact«r is treated with 
perfect seriousness and expressed with astonishing force. But 
to allow Cleon to remain on this level would have been &t*l 
%o Thacjdides' larger desigD, which we eball atody later; it 
would never do to let him become the hero of this part of 
the war. Besides, "niQeydides eoold not eoDoeal hia eonteinpt, 
and probably saw no reason to ooDcea) it. On both these 
grounds he does not allow Cleon a second fdll-lei^th speech. 
Vodem historians complun that Thacydides ought to have 
given his reply to the Spartan envoys before Sphacteria ; 
that be has missed an obvious opportunity of stating the policy 
of the war-party ; and that thm u some an&imess in not 
■doing so. B ut artiatie OMi aderationB were dedsiv^ A long 
l^>eech from Cleon at Uus point, If it even appnnebed tiie 
II force and impressiveness of the Mytilenean speech, would have 
festablisbed bim as a hero, or a viUaln on the heroic scale; 
Lhe would have bulked much too largely for a minor character. 
iHenoe Cleon's little personal drama, though its plot is kept 
loomplete, is deliberately spoilt ; — 'laughter t>eized the Athenians V 
lat bis wild words.' From that moment be is degraded from 
■the tragic rank ; and his story runs oot pitiably to its 
cootempUble close — in a parenthesis. 

What immediately concerns us now is the differeocd that 
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> 

this dramatizing of Cleon m uBt make to our view of Thocy- 

iides treatment of him. It is evident that the historian saw 

a not purely, or even primarily, as an historic person, bat 

a type of character. . His career is seen through the 

medium of a preconceived theory of human nature, and only 

Ihat part of the career is presented which conforms to the 

■iheory and illiiBtrates a certain part of it. The principle of 

^his selection has no place in historic method ; it has no place 

1 Thucydidee' original design of a detailed ioumal of th e 

fcrar. The Mytilencan episode, for instance, shows us Cleoa 

\t a moment when his action had 710 effect on the course 

of the war, since his advice was rejected. The principle i a 

AFtiatic,_ idealizing, dramatic- Thucydides has stripped away 

ftll the accidents and particuiaiB of the hbtorio individual; 

Le has oven stripped away his personality, leaving only an 

abstract, generalized type. Now, wo do not deny that 

Thucydides both hated and despised the man Cloon ; or that 

these feelings operated as a psychological cause to facilitate 

the erection of their object into an impersonation of insolent 

Violence and Covetousness. But when this result wu 

effected, the attitude of feeling must have tindei^ne a 

simultaneous change. To idealize is an act of imaginative 

creation, and the creator cannot feel towards the creators aa 

one man feels towards another. He is a spectator, not on 

actor in the drama revealed to his larger vision. We need 

talk no longer of ' a personal grudge against an able, but 

coarse, noisy, ill-bred, audacious man ' ; for none of these 

^thets, except * able ', quite fits the impression we get Irom 

Qte Mytilenean speech. Nor is it even a man, a complete 

toncrete personality, that b there presented ; it is rather a 

I an^dea. The personality is oontomned and thrust 

jpnt, and with its banishment personal antipathy gives place 

9 a noble indignation against Violence itself — avrd to ptaiov, 

\ Plato might call it. We have left the plane of pedestrian 

iiistory for the ' more serious and philosophic ' plane of 

jetry. 

We have here reached a broad distinction of type betw 
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Tfan^dides' work and history as it was vnit^o in the 
oineteectii centoiy. The Utter can be described geoanlly as 
reali^ic, if we stretch this term to corer both the aeiaitifie 
(and sometimes dull) school and their graphic (and sofDetunea 
inaocarate) rivals?. The scieDtiBc principle is realiatie in the 
sense that it tends to regard any aacertainahle bet as wcrth 
ascertaining, and even ae neither more nor leas v^oabls 
tiian any other. The graphic principle ta realistic in that 
it attempts to/visualise the past, and is as carefol to t«Il oa 
that Robespierre wiis sea-green as it ia to tell as (hat he waa 
incorruptible. The realism which has grown npon the novel 
and the drama has taught ns that to see a man's exterior is 
halfway to understanding his character. Hence the graphic 
school delight in personal, biographical touches ; and in 
delineating an age they find a broadside or a folk-song more 
illuminating than the contents of a minister's dispatch-box. 

Now Thucydides belongs to neither of these schoob; or 
ather he tried to be scientific and hoped to be dull, but he 
ailed. As his work goes on the principle that governs his 
■election and his presentation of events is less and less 
scientific. He originally meant to choose the facts which I 
wSnld be useful in the vulgar practical sense; be projected' 
I descriptive textbook in strategy. But he ended by choosing 
hose which were useful for a very different end — a lessgn in 
nora^y ; and he comes, as we shall see, to treat events out of 
lall proportion to their significance as moments in a war 
■between Athens and Sparta. The gxanliic-jnellio^he keeps 
st yictly for events, not for pei-sons. The fortification of Pylos, 
for instance, is vividly pictured in a single sentence describing 
the mudlarks. Imagination, with this sharply defined glimpse 
of the thing seen to work from, can fill in all tho rest. But 
the characters^^are never treated graphically ; he does not 
tell as that Cleon was a tanner with a voice like KykloborosJ 
or that Pericles was called ' squill-head ' from the shape of hial 
akull. He tells us that the former was the 'most violent',! 
latter the ' moat powerful ' of the citizens. The characters I 
lOghont are idealized to a very high degree of abstraetioD 
method which is not practised by either school of modenu. 
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Our attenticm in the next ehapter will be diieeted to a closer 
analysis of this idealistic treatment. We shall study the 
method still as exemplified in the story of Cleon ; bat, as we 
have said, Cleoii is not the hero of the history as a whole, or 
even of this part of it ; the cycle of his fortunes is only an 
epicycle on a larger orbit. But orbit and epicycle exhibit the 
same type of curve. We have to trace this curve in both and 

Po to study the relation of the smaller body to the greater. 
K)n, in other words, has two aspects : he is quaai-lieBa of 
own little trafi-comedy and also a minor character in the 
gedy of Athens. 




MYTHlSrOBIA AlfD THE DRA MA 

r The epithet ' drainstic ' has oflen been applied to Thae^- 
dides' work ; bat OBoally nothing more is meant tb&n th&t 
he allows his persons to speak for themselves, and presents 
their character with vividness.' The dramatization which 
ve have pointed oat in the treatment of Cleon is a very 
ttiSerent thing; it 19 a junpciple of constnietion which, 
Wherever it operates, determinea the selection of incidents 
[> be recorded, and the proportions and perspective assigned 
kbem. In this chapter we shall attempt to describe and 
alyse the t}^ of drama that we have to do with, and 
trace the literary inSaence under which Thacydides 
worked. 

We ought first, perhaps, to meet a possible objection. It 
may be urged that Thucydides in his preface expressly ex- 
cludes anything of the nature of poetical constmction from 
his liteml record of what was said and what was done. He 
criticizes the methods of poets and story-writers, and warns 
us that, at Uie coat of making his story ' somewhat un- 
attractive', be intends to exclude 'the mythical' (rd fivdmbts). 
He cannot, therefore, it might be inferred, have done what 
we have thought we found him doing. But we would aak 
far a careful examination of the passage in question. What 
was in Thucydides' thoughts when he wrote it, and above all, 
what precisely did be mean to exclude when he banished ' the 
mythical ' 1 

The words occur towards the end of the introduction,* 

' Thiaaeenu to be oU that Plutarch means : i VamcMtrp &*l t^ A^Tf *piT 
Ta^npr dfuAAaroi ri/y ivifjiiar, olo* Btarisr roiijvai rir iLtpoanii', lU BIot. AOi. 3. 
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which is designed to establish Thucydides' belief that ths^ 
FelopoimeEiaa war was the most memorable of all that hi 
ever been in Greece. The possible rivals, he pointa oat, are 
the Trojan war and the Persian invasion. For the first ©r 
tbese events the only literary evidence we have is that o^ 
the epic poets, and chieBy of Homer, whose record cannob 
be checked by direct observation, while mach of his thema 
through the lapse of time has passed, or 'won over', into 
the region of the mythical and incredible.^ The only tests 
we have are ceitain indications in the existing condition of 
Greece which seem inconaiatent with the past atat« of tbinga 
as represented by the literary authorities. With these indica- 
tions we must be content ; and they suffice to show that the 
epic poets embeUished their tale by exaggeration.^ Tbe 
story- writers, again, on whom we depend for the history of 
the Persian wars, were not bent upon accurate statement of 
truth ; — witness the carelessness of Herodotus about points 
of detail. Their object was rather to make their recitations 
attractive and amusing to their audience ; and if we discount 
their evidence accordingly, we shall find, going by ascertained 
facts alone, that the Peloponneeiau war was the great 
ever seen. 

Thucydides next passes abruptly to the formulation of his^ 
own method ; be intends to record ^hat was said and what 
was done as accurately and literally as possible. The result, 
he then remarks, will probably be somewhat unattractive to 
an audience at a recitation, because the facts recorded will 
have nothing 'mythical' about them;' he will be content, 
however, if they are judged useful by people who wish to 
know the plain truth of what happened. 

The phrase 'winning over into the mythical ' is illuminating^: 
It suggests the transformation which begins to steal over all 
events from the moment of their occurrence, unless they are 
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■ irreated and pinned down in writing by an alert and trained 

obeerver. Even then some selection cannot be avoided — 

I 1 selection, moreover, determined by irrelevant psychological 

1 wtors, by the accidents of interest and_ attention. Moment 

I by momeiit the whole fabric of evente dissolves in ruins and 

melts into the past ; and all that survives of the thing done 

passes into the custody of a shifting, capricioas, imperfect, 

•luman memory. Nor is the mutilated fragment allowed to 

i^st there, aa on a shelf in a mnseum ; imagination seizes on it 

^xid builds it with other fragments into some ideal construc- 

t-ion, which may have a plan and outline laid out long before 

iritis fresh bit of material came to the craftsman's h&nd to be 

"forked into it, as the drums of fallen coluuins are built into 

'kAie rampart of an Acropolis. Add to this the cumulative 

^(Tecte of oral tradition. One ideal edifice falls into ruin; pieces 

^f it, conglomerates of those ill-assorted and haphazard frag- 

snents, are carried to another site and worked into a structure 

{of, perhaps, a quite different model. Thus fact shifts into 
legend, and legend into myth. The facts work loose ; they are 
detached from their roots in time and space and shaped into 
A Btory. The story is moulded and remoulded by imagination, 
by passion and prejudice, by religious preconception or 
uflthfitic instinct, by the delight in the marvellous, by the 
itch for a moral, by the love of a good story ; and the thing 
beeomee a legend. A few irreducible facts will remain ; no 
more, perhaps, than the names of persons and places — Arthur,^ 
Okerleon, Camelot ; but even these may at last drop out or be 
tamed by a poet into symbols. ' By Arthur,' said Tennyson, 
* I always meant the soul, and by the Round Table the paasiona 
and capacities of man.' The history has now all but won 
over into the mythical. Change the names, and every trace 
of literal fact will have vanished ; the story will have escaped 
&om time into eternity. 
ft When we study this process, we seem to make out two 
/IpbaBes of it, which, for the criticism of Thucydides, it is 
/ Icecessary to distinguish. The more important and pervasive 
' We uDoma that Arthur was biatorio ; but be ma; have been Arctnrua 
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ft the two is_^the moulding of fact into types of myth con- 
bibated ^y ^:i^aTfr?inii.i n^hifji m t^^M^^j^ This procesB 
i>f infiguration {if we may coin the word) may be carried 
to any degree. Sometimes the facts happen to fit the mould, 
and require hardly any modification ; mere unconscious 
selection is enough. In other cases they have to be stretched 
a little here, and patted down there, and given a twist before 
they will fit. In extreme instances, where a piece is missing, 
lit ia supplied by mythological inference from the interrupted 
iportions which call for completion ; and hero we reach the 
lother phase of the process, namely invention. This is no 
longer a matter of imparting a form to raw material 
ia the creation of fresh material when the supply of faofc 
is not Buffi(uent to fill the mould. It leads further to the' 
embroidery of fabulous anecdote, which not only has !«>■ 
basis in fact, but is a soperfiuous addition, related to 
as illustrations in a book are related to the text. 
I The process, in both its phases, can be illustrated from 
ithe version preserved by Thucydides ' of the legend of 
|Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the tyrant^slayers. Harmodius' 
sister, whom the tyrant insults, makes her first appearanoB 
in this account. She is superfluous, since the murdereii 
had already a sufficient private motive arising out of tho.] 
love-quarrel. That is not in itself an argument againsb 
her historical character, for superfluous people sometime* 
do exist; but other circumstances make it not improbable 
that she owes her existence to the mythical type which 
normally appears in legend when t^Tants have to be slain. 
The two brothers, or lovers, and the injured sister, or wife — 
the relationships vary — are the standing dramatU persoriae 
on such occasions. Collatinns, Brutus, and Lucretia are 
another example from legend ; while the purely mythical 
type which shapes such legends ia seen in the Dioscuri 
and Helen.^ The suggestion is that Harmodius and Aris- 

' vi. 64 ff. 

' Even upirants to tyr&nnj- have to be killed on tbia pattern. Thus on» 
Tsnion of Alcibiadoa' death was that the t^utheri <i( s noman with whom ba 
wai apending the night set Sre to tha house and cut him down as he leapt 
out through the flames. Plut. ciL Alcib. flu. 
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itoD were identified with the Heavenly Twins, 
ifiiere is any truth in the story of how Feiaistratus was 
eooducted back to Athens by a woman dreased as Athena 
fend accepted by the citizens as the goddess in person,' it 
■ not surprising that the next generation of Athenians 
diould have recognized the Dioscuri in Hanuodius and hia 
bund. Given that identification, the injured sister is felt 
b be a desirable, if not indispensable, accessory ; she is 
iUed in by inference, and she becomes a candidate for 
be place of ' basket-bearer ' in the Fanatbenaic procession, 
ft which the murder took place. Thus, the legend of 
Sannodiua illustrates both the phases of the process we 
leecribed : first, it is moulded on the mythical type of the 
Qeavenly Twins, and then invention supplies the missing 
Biird figure.* 

Mythical types of this sort can be discovered and classified 
(nly after a wide survey of comparative Mythistoria ; for wo 
ill take our own habits of thought for granted, and wo cannot 
perceive their bias except by contrast. The Greek who knew 
[Bily Greek legend could not possibly disengage the substance 
bom the form ; ail be could do was to prune away the fabulous 
knd supernatural overgrowths, and cut down poetry into 
prose. It is thus that Thucydides treats myths like the story 
tf Tereus, Frocne, and Philomela ^ ; he rationalizes them, 
binking that he has reduced them to history when be baa 
iemoved unattested and improbable accretions, such as the 
transformation of Tereus into a hoopoe. But history can- 
not be made by this process {which is still in use) ; all 
that we get is, not the original facts, but a mutilated legend ; 
ind this may very well be so mutilated that it is no longer 
Kweible to distinguish the informing element of fiction, which 
RS discernible till we effaced the clues. 

The phenomenon that especially concerns us now is som»j 

> Herod, i. 60. 

' On (hi* subject see Mueke, Vom Ei^Arat lum TibiT (1899), who point! Hi 
Hher exunploa of the mytbic&I type. 

ii2». 
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(ihing much wider than the mythical infignration of a siogltf- 
incident here or there, auch as the legend of the Tyrant- 
slayers. It is tlie moulding of a long series of events into 
a plan determined hy an art form. When we set the Persian* 
of Aeschylus beside the history of Herodotus, we see at ones 
that the tragedian in dramatizing the events of Xei-xes' inva- 
sion, some of which he had personally witnessed, has alsa^ 
worked them into a theological scheme, preconceived and] 
contributed hy his own mind. Farther we remark that{ 
Herodotus, although he is operating in a different medium 
and wilting a saga about the glory of Athens, uses the same 
theological train of thought as a groundwork, and falls in 
with the dramatic conception of Aeschylus. This is a case 
: of the infignration of a whole train of events by a form which 
is mythical, in so far as it involves a tbeologicaPlheory of 
sinftrf-^jride punished by jealous divinity, and is als*-*n art 
form , by which the action is shaped on dramatiji_priiiciple« 
oi construction, invofPing such feaLuJETliscliiBfti^^everBal, 
''■ catastrophe, ^he theory ami tbo form together p rovide ^ 
/setting of the whoLi r-tory — ^tln.' '.Icmuut which TiiB.k-p-^ ^ 
jTOrk of art^ This elciiiEVut ia fio structural that it caUDoi 
be removed without the whole fabric falling to pieces, and 
at the same time so latent and pervasive, as not to be per- 
ceptible until the entire work is reviewed in its large outline. 
Even then it can be detected only by a critic who is on 
his guard and has not the same scheme inwrought into th« 
substance of his own mind ; for if he is himself disposed to 
see the events in conformity with the scheme, then the story 
will answer his expectation and look to him perfectly 
natural. 
■ When Thucydidea speaks of ' the mythical ', it s 
fttrohable from the context that he is thinking chiefly of 
■Tiweii-ttiie ' embeUiahment '. The accretions of fabulous anec- 
dote are comparatively easy to detect ; they often bring in 
the supernatural in the forms of vulgar superstition, and 
being for this reason improbable, they require better evidenos 
than is forthcoming. Also, poets tend to Tnagnify their 
theme for purposes of panegjiic, flattering to their audience 
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they will, for instance, reprcBent AgamemnoD'a expedition 
as mach larger than it probably was. It is on these grounds 
that Thncydidea objects to the evidence of Ionian Epos and 
Herodotean story-teUing,' He warns us against the faults 
vhicb struck his notice ; and he was on his guard gainst 
them, even more than against the popular superetition and 
dogmatic philosophy of the day, which he tacitly repudiates. 

I But there was one thing against which he does not warn us, 
precisely because it was the framework of hia own thought, 
not one among the objects of reflection, — ascheme contributed, 
like the Kantian categories of space and time, by the mind 
itself to whatever was presented from outside. Thucydides, 
like Descartes, thought he bad stripped himself bare of every 
preconception ; but, as happened also with Descartes, his /MHl 
work shows that there was after all a residuum wrought 
into the substance of his mind and ineradicable because 

fnperceived. This residuum was his philosophy of human 
atnre, aa it is set forth in the speech of Djodotus,— a theory 
f the passions and of their working which caiTied with it 
. principle of dramatic construction presently to be described. 
!'hat he was not forearmed against this, he himself shows 
rhen, in attacking Herodotus, he accuses him of trivial errors 
f fact, and does not bring the one sweeping and valid in- 
' ictment which is perfectly relevant to his own point about 
le embellishment of the Persian War. The dramatic con- 
I truction of Herodotus' work, which stares a modem reader 
I n the face, apparently escaped the observation of his severest 
■moient critic. 

Ano ther pr oof can be drawi^ from Thucydides' own account 
ot a series of events which he evidently believed to be 
historical, the closing incidents, namely, nf PmrinTiiniV aMwr' 
He shows US the Spartan king intriguing withthe Persian, 



' Cr. Pint, malig. Herod. 8 (855 n) al yip liBoKal mi mparpmiii T^i laropSai 
^ituara T«i ^itaa efSuvnu voi tut ipx'^-t.oyS'^^, Iri 11 wpAs roi>s Ualr<m. Thii 
refen to digressiona (rapire^Kai), which are regarded w lugitimate, vhen 
used for the purposea named. 
L12SIL 
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, and ' bonfc upon the empire of Hellas '. Pausamas commitd 
certain treacherous acts ; boasts of his power to the Greafl 
King ; ' intends, if the king please, to marry his daughter ' fl 
is so ' uplifted ' bj the kiog's anewer (hat he can no longea 
live like ordinary men ; ' behaves like an oriental ; caunotn 
keep silence about his larger designs ; makes himself difficult^ 
of access, and displays a harsh temper. We know all thestfj 
symptoms well enough, nnd we foresee the end. Fanaaniaa,! 
is recalled, but the evidence against him is insufBcienL H«n 
writes a letter betraying bis designs and ending with an order] 
for the esecution of the bearer. The messenger, whose su»*j 
picions are aroused, opens the letter and shows it to thai 
authorities at Sparta. The ephora arrange that they shall 
he concealed behind a partition and overhear a conversation 
between the king and his treacherous messenger, who contrives 
to draw from Fausanias a full and damning avowal The end 
follows in the Brazen House. 

This is not the sort of thing that Thucydides objects to 
as 'mythical'; it is not 'fabulous', not the embroidery of 
mere poetical invention ; and bo he reports it all in perfect 

food faith. What does not strike him, and what does strike 
B, is that the story i s a d raina, iramed on familiar lines, 
nd ready to be transferred to the stage without the altera- 
on of a detail. The earlier part isj, complete presentation 
f the ' insolent ' type of character. The dJBQax is reached' 
y a perfect example of ' Recoil ' (irtpiTr^reia), where the berO' 
gives the fatal letter to the messenger.'and thus by his own. 
action precipitates the catastrophe, The last scene is staged 
by means of a theatrical property now so cheapened by UM^ 
as to be barely respectable — a screen ! ^ The manner of th*j 
hero's death involved sacrilege, and was believed to brings 
a curse upon bis executioners. Could we have better proot| 

■ Thuc. i. 130 «d\A$ TJrt fioAXoi' tj/rro mi oiniTi iiiraro h ry ■ 

* It U poaaible tliBt in this scene wo can just trace s dramatic motiTt) I 
which is all but rationaLzed away, — the idea, Domely, that Panuniwl 
cannot fall till be has rammitted himmV bi) his oum ad, to which act he mitit W 
b« tempted by the traitor. This feature of Aeaclijleaa dramB will lrt| 
diacuned Id the neat chapter. 
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iMoTemta. It ■ i^ we vto cm femh» 

that wM he has left is the In il' I )«i^ m* the 
I hiat(»ial &ete ont of whidt it «■> aMLal apk It is aok 
r vUdly paradoxical to think that the ^-■*— ■■" lAo aBBefted 
the legend of Pansanias might fraaw <ai the laae pattern 
the legend of Cleon. Not that Thaeydides iBToated wuj- 
kbing ; all that was needed iras to select, half Bneoaeeioai^, 
Itbose par^ of his life which of themselres composed the 
Battem.' 

We muat now come to closer quarters with the epithet 
I dramatic '. It ia worth noting, at the outset, that in tixo 
pne re natter of external form, the history seems to show the 
fcnflueiice-«£-tragedy, — a fact which need not surprise us, if 
we remember that Thucydidea had no model for historical 
writing. The brief abstract of the annalist wiuj a soafTold, 
not a building; and Thucydides was an aixshitect, not a 
carpenter. Chroniclers and story-writers like Herodotus had 



' Soma of these uiecdotea, preaerved by Ilarodotui, i 
dJKOBrioa Uter. 

■ Another inatuice a Tbucydide*' n«rrativ« of lliiiinltUxiIW littar dayi. 
miUt»Uon»lii*d 8ig>-hl«tofy, iBJataati b. 
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chosen the lax form of epic, congenial to ramblers; but 
whatever the historj was to be, it was not to be like 
Herodotus, and it was to draw no inspiradoa from the 
tradition of loaian Epos. So Thacydides tamed to dtama — 
|the only other developed form of literatuj* then existing 
■which could fomish a hint for t^e new type to be created. 
iThe severe oatline and scrupoloQe limitations of this form 
satisfied hia instinct for aelf-sappression. The epic poet 
ktands before his audience and tella his own tale; but the 
dramatist n^ypr Rppfari at ftlK' the 'thing done' (hpafta) 
works Ttself out before the spectators' eyes ; the thing said 
comes strught &om the lips of the actors. 

Best of all, to Thucydides' thinking, if we, of after times, 
could ourselves have watohed every battle as it vna won and 
lost, and ourselves have heard every speech of envoy and 
etateeman ; we should then have known all, and much mors 
than all, this history was designed to tell. But as this cannotl|'| 
be, we are to have the next thing to it; we shall sit as in I 
a theatre, where the historian wiU erect his mimic stage and I 
hold the mirror up to Nature. Himself will play the pwl of 1 
' messenger ' and narrate ' what was actually done ' with just I 
BO much of vividness as the est^nt of his own informatioO'L 
warrants. For the rest, the actors shall tell their own tale, as I 
near as may be, in the very words they used, * as I heard them. ■ 
myself, or as others reported them.' 

Speeches are much more prominent in Thueydides' history I 
than they are in that of Herodotus. The change seems partly ■ 
due to the later historian's preference for setting forth motiveil 
in the form of ' pretexts ', instead of giving his own opinion ;■ 
but it is also due to his being an Athenian. Plato similarly I 
chose to cast his speculations in the dramatic form of dialogue, 
allowing various points of view to be expressed by typic^ 
representatives, {without committing himself to any of thoi^. 
Even oratory at Athens was dramatically conceived ; tha 
speech-writer did not appear as advocate in court ; he wrote 
speeches in character to be delivered by hia clients. It haa 
often been remarked that the debates in Thueydides resemble 
in some points of technique the debates in a Euripidean play. 
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Hm^ is moreover in one respect an intellectoal kinship 
between Thncjdides and the dramatist who was cont«mpora- 
neously monlding the form of tragedy to the strange uses of 
leaUszn, and working away £rom Aeschylus as Thucydides 
hftd^ work away from Herodotas. The two men are of very 
diff^eat temperaments ; btit in both we seem to find the same 
sombre spirit of renonciation, the same conscious resolve 
nowhere to overstep the actual, but to present the naked 
tho ogfats and actions of humanity, just as they saw them._6 
No niatter bow crude the light, how harsh the outline, so that 
the thing done and the^ing said shall stand^ oiir as they 
were, in isol^^sharpness, tHough 

^^ Mist is under and mist abare, . . . 

^1 Aad we drift on legeada for ever.' 

^H These considerations, however, touch only the question of 

^HkKtcmal form : tbey show why so much that we sbooid state 

^^Rrectly is stated indirectly by Thucydides, in speeches. The, 

I dioice of this form is consistent with a complete absence ofl 

piot or of dramatic construction : otherwise Thucydides could 

not have chosen it at starting ; for at that moment the plot 

lay in the unknown future. We mention the point only 

because evidently it was somewhat easier for an historian 

who oonsciously borrowed the outward form of tragedy, to 

take unconsciously the further step, and fall in with its 

inward form and principle of design. It is this which we 

I now wish to define more closely. The type of drama we 

have detected in the history is not the Euripidean type; 

it will be found, on examination, to show an analogy with 

the older form existing in the tragedies of Aeschylus. 

The resemblances .^e reducible to two main points. The 

first is an analogy of technical construction, seen in the use 

and correlation of differeet parts of the work. The second^ 

^ is a community of peyebological conceptions : a mode of 

, presenting character, and also a theory of the passions which v. 

has a place not only in psychology, but in ethics. We shall 

begin by^u3yiDg~EBe structure ; but we may bear in mind 

> Eorip. Bippol. 191 ff. Ur. Gilbert Kamft tnnilatioii. 
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that this Btrncture ib closely inTolved with the psychologiei 
theory. ^ 
f An art form, such as the Aeschylean drama, shapes it£ 
as a sort of crnst over oertain belief r^rhicb harden into t 
outline. When this has happened, the beliefs themflelves 
the content of the mould — ^may gradually be modified i 
transmuted in many ways. Finally, they may melt ana 
almost fade away, leaving the type, which is preserved aa 
a traditional form of art. This survival of an element of 
technical eonstmction may be illustrated by the instance of 
'reversal' (Trepnr/rtia). A 'reversal of fortune' is the cardinal 
point of primitive tragedy ; and it originally means an over- 
throw caused by an external supernatural agency — Fate or 
an angry god. When the belief in such agencies fades, 
' reversal ' remains as a feature in drama ; but the change of 
situation is now caused by the hero's own act. The i 
of ' recoil ' comes in : that is to say, the fatal action i 
produces results jnst the opposite of those intended— 
■fectly natural occurrence. In this way a p iece of tec fepiqne 
loutlasts the belief which gave rise to it. " 

I The Aeschylean drama appears to us to have gone through 
la process of this kind. The structure, as we find it, seems 
to imply an original content of beliefs in some respects more 
primitive than those explicitly held by Aeschylus himself, bat 
surviving in his mind with sufficient strength to influence I " 
vork. Similarly, as we hope to show, in transmission £ 
^^eschylus to Thucjdides, the dramatic type has again « 
asted much of the belief which informed it in the Aeschylej 
.tage. It is the artistic structure which is permanent ; 
lontent xhasgea vith the~a3vance of thought. Hence, if i 
}oint to Aeschylean technique in Thucydides, we ore : 
necessarily attributing to him the creed of Aeschylua. 



tange oi 
i notioi^^l 
m itsellH 
—a pei^S 



We must first attempt to describe the strujjtuie-ef -At 
lean tragedy.' In order to understand it we must try t 



' The desoriptiDn which follows ia baaed on an analfsii of the in 
ade OD the writer by au A«Mh;Ieaa tiagedy. It ia of muiM not ■ 
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ine a yet more primitive suge in the deTidopmatt of tba 

, than any represeoted in extant Gmk Ut«ntar«, a 

9 irbicb the earliest of Aeschylus' plays has alrwly left 

! way bebind. A glaoee at the deTelopmeot of modeni 

dr&ms may help ns. 

Certain featiires which Eurrired in Greek ti^edy eaggeat 
that we fihontd look back to a type somewhat resembling 
the inediaeTal mystery and gome of the earliest modem 
dramas, such as Everyman, which are like the mystery la 
being religious performances and in the element of allegorical 
abstraction. Their effect, dae in part to each of tb«se , 
featare6, may be described as ^yn^joiic. E\-eryman is a 
sermon made Tiaible. To watch it is like watching the 
pastime called ' living chess ', in which the pieces are men 
and women, but the man who ia dressed like a bishop is 
nothing more than a chessman who happens to be automatic 
He has not the episcopal character ; his dress is a disguise 
with nothing behind it ; his words, if he Epoke, would be 
tbe speech of a parrot. And so it is with Eivryvuin. The 
persons are not persons at all, but persanae, m^ks^ symbols, 
tbe x^icles of abstract ideas. They do not exist, and could 
not be conceived as existing, in real space and time. They 
bare no human characters, no inward motives, no Ufe of 
their own. Everyman, as his oame is meant to show, is 
in fact not a man, but Man, the aniversal. 

The main development of modem drama shows, in one 

of its aspects, the process by which thb symbolic method 

gives way to the realistic. The process consists in the gradual 

filling in of the hmnan being behind the mask, till the 

-iiomanity is su£Bciently concrete and vital to burst the shell 

Jid step forth in solid flesh and blood. The symbol comes 

> contain a type of character; the type is particular izet.1 

into a unique individual. The creature now has an inde- 

lendent status and behaviour of its own. Every gesture 

Kind every word must bo such as would be used by an 

Mptible of domDnfltnttlon ; the only teat is the reader's own impreaaion. 
) description .is oot extnustire, but ii designed only to bring out ft 
l^Iooted aspect. 
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ordinary human being with the given character in the give^| 
situation. Once created, the personality is an original centraH 
it cannot be made to do nhat we please or to utter oi^| 
thoughts. In some such termB as these a modem noveli^l 
or playwright will speak of his characters; and it is thq^l 
that they appear to us. ^| 

Now we can observe a certain intermediate stage in whidi 
these two methods, the symbolic and the realistic, are 
balanced in antagonism, so as to produce a curious effect of 
tension and incoherency. A good instance is Marlowe's 
Fau^ue. Faustus himself occupies the central plane; he 
is a living man, but still imprisoned in a syrabolieal type. 
The intrusion of humanity has gone far enough to disturb 
the abstract effect, and it reacts on some of the persons in 
the play who ought to be purely symbolic. Lucifer, it is 
true, is kept apart and remains non-human; but Mephis- 
tophilis oscillates in our imagination between the ideal and 
reality, with a distressing result. Again, on a lower level 
than FaustuB there is yet another grade of persons, in contrast 
with whom he shows up as heroic and ideal. These are the 
vintner, the horse-courser, and other pieces of common clay 
picked out of a London alley ; they belong to a different 
world, and we feel that they could no more communicate 
with the tragic characters than men can talk with angels.' 
Thus there are in this one play four sets or orders of persons: 
(1) the purely abstract and symbotw-, such as Lucifer, who 
only appears on an upper stage at certain moments, ands 
takes no part in the action ; (2) the intermediate^ for instance 
Mephistophilis, who ought to be symbolic, but treads th( 
lower stage, a cowled enigma,^ horrible because at moments^ 
he ceases to be symbolic without becoming human ; (3) the 

■ We liope it is true that Uarlowo did not write the comic scenes; 
are ontj concerned with the effect of the piny as it Btands. 

* Id the Elizabethan Stage Society's representation Hophiitophilis iaw 
oowled and his faa u never teen. The effect ia indescribably horrifa 
eertun momeDla in Oreek Tragedy the mask muxt Iiave produced a aomo- 
what similar elTecl, though the familiarity of the convention would make it 
moch less in degree. The longing to see the actor's face, whan hia word* 
Are enigmatic, is almoat enough to drive % modern apectator insane. 



heroic or tngie: Faarta 
hAnging tdgeliier <B ito < 
mortals irbowooUa 
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developmcait tt itarted at m 
and iblknnd aaoAo' co^a^ «^i% BnaAdbak •» p^ 
Utra^b ft pfaun iiilitiii te A^ wliik «• ftnv jnt 4»- 
senbed. The vin^atA. nlirttHne «f A* dhnM «^ Ac ciMal 

ezcxesceaee. At ft estftiM ifage Ae actas warn ^^i^^i^gj 
to the ebom ind tnove ta Ac aae ita^^hoft. Tb^ ■ 
tbe eftrliest plft^ of iMekflH^ A« g-fr*^*"*" ^^ ^^ ^ 

the cbwiu of DuaiA are MtHilr Aft ba«w» tf Ae aBliM, 

-which eentres raand Aon, as Aak Aoy se ftftk 

the same plane wttfa Ae aeiai% fafti A^^^na 

aetor, and Ae eflect ia nql^ ahn^ii, aad ■ 

Ae Pn>nu<l«iu^ ■pin. tba Aanm bekaig ts Aa 

woiU as Ae IStan boo, a vorid a «hick 

lilce Maatoy and ^iJeBee can ma 

nareal against the oAar pcsnaa.' 

Ae sytDboUc plane^ the life in it bebig A 

morpbic itnagriiAtioo, not to the iatraHOB of 

But in the lateat plaja of AeaAyloa, the b t g inain g of 
ft change u cleadj mazked : the aetoora an Vt***" Tig **""*" . 
while the Ijric is risii^ above than, cr else remains eos- 
pended in a rarer atiiiOB[4kN% boex which Aej are sinkii^. 
Thi^ is a natural stage in Ae peaaage from pore symbolisin 
to realism. The advance shows it«lf externally in Ae 
dri/ling apart of Ae lyrical element from the dialogae,— 
a separation which, of coarse, widens in the later tragedians, 
tin Ae choral ode, thoagh still an indispensable and very 
beaatiful feature, becomes in point of construction little more 
Aan an interlude, which relieves the concentrated intensity 
of the action. This change is commonly taken as a pheno- 
menon which needs no ezplanatioa; but really it is caused 

> Cootrut the utter nnrealtt}' of Iris uid L^hb in the HmvM JWvu. 
The7 m toleiftble oolj when regarded ■■ droun-pkuitoma. 
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inevitably by the coming to life of the persons in the dram 
In proportion as these become more real, the lyric becoi 
more ideaJ and further removed from the action. 

In the stage observaiile in Aeschylus' latest plays, 
choral part is still dramatic, and of equal importance vt 
the dialogue. The two elements are evenly balanced ; 
at the same time they have begun to occupy different worldi 
80 that we are senaihle of the transition from one to t 
other. The result is a curious duplication of the drama whib 
DOW has two aspects, the one universal and timeless, the o 
paHicular and temporal. 



The nature of this phenomenon will, we hope, become clear, 
if we take as an illustration the Agamemnon. In this play, 
the viBible presentation shows how the conqueror of Troy 
came home and was murdered by the queen. The eventa 
that go forward on the stage are particular events, located at 
a point of legendary time' and of real space. The cbaractersan 
certain individuals, legendary or historic — there is to Aeschylus 
no difference here — who lived at that moment and trod that 
spot of earth. But in the choral odes the action is lifted oat 
of time and place on to the plane of the universal. When the 
stage is clear and the visible presentation is for the time 
suspended, then, above and beyond the transient spectacle of 
a few suffering mortals caught, just there and then, in the net 
of crime, loom up in majestic distance and awful outline the 
truths established, more unchangeably than the mountains, 
in the eternal counsels of Zeus. The pulse of momentary 
passion dies down; the clash and conflict of human willa^ 
which just DOW had held us in breathless concentration, sink 
and dwindle to the scale of a puppet-show ; while the enduring 
song of Destiny unrolls the theme of blood-haunted_In3olence 
lured by insistent Temptation into the toils of Doom. A>a 

I wo mean the time occupied by events w 

rest time thnt jeu can ooly date theta nithia a Ol 

BO, and do not think of dating them at all, till challenged. 

r the stage in whicli the onl; date is ' once-upon-a-time ', the ti 

liiial time which has no dates at all. 
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thoDgh on a higher stage, tmcartaiiied to the choral P*'^ 
another company of actors GOncairenUy pUys oat a more 
majeetic and symbolic drama. On this invisible scene walk 
the figures of Hybris and Feitho, of Xeineas aad Ate — not 
the bloodless abstractions of later allcgfwy, bnt still dotbed 
in the glowing lineaments of sapematmal reality. The 
curtain lifts for a timeless moment on the spectacle of branan 
life in an aspect known to the all-eeeing eyes of Zens ; and 
when it drops ^ain, we turn back to the mortal tragedy oi 
Agamemnon and ClytemaeetTs, enlightened, purified, oplified, 
(aim.* 

Thus we find in Aeschylus something ai>aIi^Das to tba 
kuer&rcby of persons we noted in Fduetue; altboo^ for 
^ous reasons, there is not tihe same crude effect of 
incoberency and tension. The sapernatnr&l ^vact^Efr^ 
ZeoB, supreme above all, and the demonic fignrea' otRybiis, 
Nemeais, Ate, and the rest, are not jeytt, aa Loeifer is seen on 
Uie apper stage of the Elizabethan tlieatre, bat runain in the 
spiritual world to which lyrical emotAon exalts tb« inward 
c;&— the world where metaphor (as we call it) is tbe veay 
^liffoi reality, where Cassandra quickens and breatiies, and 
whence she strays among mortal men like a fallen epirii, 
nreet* voiced, mad, and broken- winged. Hence the effect 
19 far more awful and solemn than the actual apparition of 
[^cifer ; and when Apollo and Athene and the spirits of 
cengeance take human shape in the Ev-menitUit, a spell is 
broken, a veil rent, an impression shattered, for which not 
Uie most splendid symphony of poetical language can abone. 

Here, however, we would confine our attention to the 
Agamemnon. At the lower end of the scale we find a further 
advance of realism in some minor characters, the watohman 
and the herald; the nurse in the Ckoephori is of the same 
order. These are allowed some wonderful touches of common 
Jntmaiiity, below the heroic level ; for they are not directly 

I ' The metaphor of the invisible upper stage which the wrriUr hia lued 
l']n describing his impression irill be Hhonn later to hare justi&catioD in 
Miient pictorial art. 
* This eiprwaion will be justified Ut«r. 
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concerned in the central action, and a little irreleyai 
naturalism does no harm, if it is not carried far. But t 
are only just below the heroic standard, and are certainly m 
the sort of people you would have met in a walk bo tl 
Piraeus. 

Thus, the two planes in the Agamemnon are divided fa 
an interval less wide and less abrupt than the divisions j 
Faustjis, In psycholo^cal conception also the onion i 
very close, since the heroic characters are still so abetrat 
and symbolic that they are barely distinguishable from tli 
pure abstractions of the lyrical world. Agamemnon, for ii 
stance, is simply Hybris typified in a legendary penon. H 
is a hero tlown with ' insolence ' (the pride and elation t 
victory), and that ia aU that can be said of him. He is no 
like a character in Ibsen, a complete human being witi 
a complex personality, — a centre from which relations radial 
to innumerable points of contact in a universe of indifierei 
fact. He has not a continuous history : nothing has evi 
happened to him except the conquest of Troy and the sacrifii 
of Iphigenia ; nothing ever could happen to him exce 
Pride's fal! and the stroke of the axe. As we see him, 1 
is not a man, but a aingle state of mind, which has nevt 
been preceded by other states of mind (except one, at tfa 
sacrilice in Aulis), but is isolated, without context, margin 
or atmosphere. Every word he says, in so far as be 8 
for himself and not for the poet, comes straight out of tbi 
state of mind and expresses some phase of it. He has I 
definite relation to Cassandra, a definite relation to Clyten) 
nestra ; but no relation to anything else. If he can be 8 
to have a character at all, it consists solely of certain.^ 
which make him liable to Insolence ; if he has anjr 
slaTices, tliey are only those which prompt him to h 



Mow it is in some such way as this that Thucydidt 

(presents his principal characters. Cleon is a good instanot 
He is allowed no individuality, no past history, no ate 
sphere, no irrelevant relations. He enters the story abrupl 
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■'from nowhere. A Eingle phrase fixes bis type, as though 
on a play-bill : ' Cleon, the most violent of the citizens and 
first in the people's confidence ' ; that is all wo know of hi 
There follows a speech in which the type reveals itself ia 
a state of mind, — Violence in its several phases. Then he 
vanishes, to reappear, hefore Sphacteria, as Violence with one 
(il its aspects {' covetousness ') emphasized, and a sudden 
passion of ambitious self-confidence ((Airls) added thereto. 
Finally, we see him wrecked by this passion at AmphipoliB. 
Pericles is introduced in the same way, with a single epithet : 
'Pericles, the son of Xtinthippos, a man at that time first 
among the Athenians, and most powerful {bwariiraTOf) in 
action and in speech.'' His characteristic quality is wise 
foresight (yi'ttfiij^the opening word of his first speech *) ; and 
lie stands also, in the Funeral Oration, for the glory (tijaij) 
U>! Athens, Alcibiades we shall study later. In every case 
[the principal characters are nearly as far removed &om 
i-ealism, nearly as abstract and impersonal as the heroic 
clftractcrs in Aeschylus. Thucydides, in fact, leamt his 
^psychorogy from the drama, just as we modems (whether 
[Itiatorians or not) leam ours, not by direct observation, but 
Ipom the drama and the novel. 

\l But we can carry the analogy further ; it extends to minor 
)/points of Aeschylean technical construction, which follow ^' 
|iaturaUy upon th e dr^ ||,ii )jr apart, of lyric and dialogue^ In ; 
'the AgaTnemTion we note that the separation of tlie two ,»/ 
planes has gone far enough to make it impossible for the 
members of the chorus to interfere with the action at its 
crisiB. The elders, when they bear the death-cry, cannot 
enter the palace; not because the door is locked, nor yet 
because they are feeble old men. Rather they are old men 
becaase an impassable barrier of convention is formu|^ 
between chorus and actors, and their age gives colour to 
their powerlessness. The need of a separate stage for the 
actors, though tradition may cling to the old orchestra, is 
already felt. Jho poe t is ha lf aware of the imaginati ve 
' Tboc i. 189. ' Tliuo. L 140. 
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separatioD, and he bridges it by links of two kinds — foi 
links of technical device, and intemaJ connexions of a 
logical sort, which wilt occupy us in the next chapter. 
]Ehe formal links a ra provided by what ia called 
irony'.. The Jlaiogue is so contnved that, instructed by 
TjTic, we can catch in it allusions to grander themes than aui 
■f which the speakei^ are conscious, aod follow the action 
kith eyea opened to a universal significance, hidden from 
the agents themselves. Tragic irony, however, is not a 
■eliberately invented artifice; it arises of itself in the 
luivance from the purely symbolic stage of drama. In that 
earliast stage the whole dialogue might be called ' ironical ', 
in the sense that it is the poet's message to the audience, not 
the expression of the persons' characters, for they have none. 
But it becomes ironical in the strict sense only when the 
persons begin to have elementary characters and minds, and 
BO to be conscious of one meaning of theii" words, which is 
not the whole meaning or the most important. The effect 
ia now no longer merely symboUc, bMt.Lypiwtic ; the a] 
on the stage is like a somnambulist— alive, bat controllt 
And occupied by an external personality, the playwright. 

Tragic irony ia used by Aeschylus with great freedom; 
because his persons are still so near to the symbolic, they 
liave so little character and psychology of their own, that 
jhey do not mind serving as mouthpieces. Hero and bhere 
we find instances of perfect irony, where the speaker's worda 
je&r both constructions equally well, and are at once the 
latural expression of the appropiiate state of mind and alao 
. message from the poet to the spectator, applying one of the 
jTi_cal themes. This is the only sort of irony admitted by 
iophodes, whose characters have become so human that they 
will not speak merely for another. In Aeschylus, however, 
there are whole speeches which are hypnotic, and hardly 
character at all. The effect is so unfamiliar to read) 
Bcbooled in realism that it is often missed. 

The first two speeches of Clytemnestra, for instance, 
to be of this kind ; notably, the beacon speech. If we try 
to interpret thia as a realistic revelation of Clytemnestra's 
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:ter and thoughts, wg shall not find that it helps us 
insight, because its main function has nothing to 
her character. The poet is speaking through her, 
and the thoughts are hia. The early part of the play, down 
to the entrance of Agamemnon, ia an overture, in which 
Aeschylus musters and marshals the abstract themes which 
are to be the framework of the trilogy. One of them is 
expressed in the beacon speech ; and it is this. The fire 
of Idaean Zeus has fallen upon Troy, ' neither beforo its 
eeason nor striking as an idle glancing shaft beyond the 
stars ' ; bnt that mme fire, the symbol of Justice, speeds 
now to 'strike the roof of the Atroidae'. From mountain 
top it leaps and hastens across the sea to mountain top ; 
and like the torch passed from hand to hand in the race, 
it is itself a runner and the only one which ' running first 
and last reaches the goal '.^ This description of the symbolic 
fire conducted along the beacon chain is given to Clytemneatra 
because it can be given to no one else, not because it is the 
best means of illustrating her psychology. The speech, 
-by the way, also exhibits another artifice employed to 
Dink the two planes^the allusive verbal echo between 
Idialogue and lyric. The symbol of the fire, in a slightly 
i varied form, reeura at the beginning of the next chorus, 
and the keyword (aK-^-nrfiv) is reiterated to mark the 

ipondence. 

Now the speeches in Thucydidee can be roughly classed 
mder four heads. There are, Vpl a few realistic speeches 
7 minor characters ; for instancfe, the short, sharp utterance 
: the Spartan ephor,' which has the trick of the laconic 



* Tlie notion that it is the icuna Gre which pasees from beacoo to beaaoo 
cabtl^ Donveyod throughout. Note eapeciullj the words : ri/miv and its 

dsriTBtiTQa, repeated many times ('conduct', ' send on ita way") ; TrojuuToC 
AofwUoi 299 ; fUt iioKi* 306 ; aBtvovaa XaiivAs inrtpeopoSaa SOS, and so on. 
Towards the end comes thrica the ominoua word an^irrfit : ^oinj^o' 314 ; 
fv«in<Vf 820 ; ciEreir' 'ArptiSiiy It -riSt aviprru eriyos { ipios rii' Bin iirawiray 
VaUv wvp6s 823 ; echoed in the following chorus : Smi Ar | /i^rt vpi) tmifov 
11^ bwif iarpeir { piKos it^fSiDv an^^iiti'. | Aii^i wXa-jir Ixavaii' itwfir, ji.tA. 

* Thuo. L 8S (Sthenelaldaa). 
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practical man. Nuf,ihere are idealistic speeches, designs 
as direct cxpreesiobs of character or of nabloiul ideals 
the Funeral Oration will serve as an example. These 
off, through a class in wliich sketches of national characta 
are introduced jbdtrectlj, with some strain upon dramata 
probability,' infc -a class wbera^irony is openly employal 
in the tragic mftejier, Cleon's Mytilenean speech, for 1 
stance, is nearly all of the character- revealing sort, but i 
contains a passage about the evil r^ulta of exceptioni 
prosperity which is without any true application to tli 
position of Lesbos or to the history of the revolt. It mz 
as follows ^ : 

' Conceiving a reckless confidence in the future, and hop* 
that outran their strength though they fell short of theb 
desires, they went to war ; and they thought fit to prefa 
might to right, for where they thought they saw a chaxu 
of success, they set upon us when wo were doing them n 
wrong. It is always so : when exceptional prosperity oonu 
sudden and unexpected to a city, it turns to insolonce : sd 
in general, good fortune is safer for mankind when it answa 
to calculation than when it surpasses expectation, t 
might almost say that men find it easier to driw 
adversity than to preserve prosperity. We ■ 
from the first. Wo ought never to have put the Myi 
above the rest by exceptional treatment ; then their insolent 
would not have come to this height. It is a general i 
that human nature despises flattery, and respects unyieldi 
strength.' 

These words are patently inapplicable to the rsTolta 
island, whose exceptional position was notoriously a surrivi 
of the status originally enjoyed by every one of tho alUeq 
but now forfeited by all but a few ; to speak of it as 1 
sudden access of prosperity is simply meaningless. Wfl 
ire driven to see in the passage a use of tragi c irony ; Thacj^ 
dides puts into Cleon's mouth the very moral which 1 
3WU career is to illustrate. The device is unskilfully < 
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pktyed, aiiice dmn«tic probsbili^ ib too aomplateJy s 
Sophocles -would not bava |iaiiiiiil tfaese — **»*— ^ i^A «■ 
the speaker's lipe h&v« not tmn a plMiaiMe wf fng; bat 
Aeschf 1q6 vroold have paased than, and after all H »eydi if 
VaE o^v an amateor tragedian. 

, A wvvi Q^e of sfwebes i& illnstmted b; the Spartan 
vmo^' /homily before Si^ucteria. Thia is still taititer n- 
moved from realism, aad mwtiHiMfw the jmapm i ■ p« w» <' l i ly fc^ fc 

j«Jmf_ nnp .tagwMi hrHgT' *^ 1?™ p hllfc. 'llW bigfagjaii. 

retactant to break mlenee in bis own penoo, sets fcrth 
the theme and framework of hia drama id the lonn of a 
solenm warmog. He has alreadv described the A*?**^'*?^ 
it Pyjos as ' wishing to follow op their present good fortone 
to the farthest point '.^ This is a dai^ecoos frame of mind, 
■gainst which Themistodw had warned the AtheniuM after 
Salamis, when they wished to preas forward and destroy 
(he Persians' bridges over the Hellespont* ' I have often,' 
Uye Themis tocles, ' myseif witnessed occasions, and I have 
heard of many from others, where men who had been 
Conqaered by an enemy, having been driven qaite to des- 
peration, have renewed the fight and retrieved their former 
disasters. We have now had the great good lack (tvpipui 
tipriicaittv} to save both ourselves and all Greece by the 
repulse of this vast cloud of men ; let us then be cont«aii 
and Dot press them too hard, now that they have begun 
to &y. Be sore that we have not done this by our own 
might. It is the work of gods and heroes, who were jealooe 
that one man should be king at once of Europe and Asia. . . . 
At present all is well with us — let us then abide in Greece, 

rd look to ourselves and to our families.' 
The warning of the Spartan envoys is conceived in the same 
but it is unheeded and unanswered. No answer, 
ideed, was possible ; the speech is not an argument, but 
a prophecy. A reply from Cleon, a statement of the war 
party's policy, such as modem critics desiderate, would be aa 
inappropriate as a reply from Clytemnestra to the Second 

lit itl »kHimr inf cA«<t>. 
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LChorUB in the Agamemnon. The stage is clear while t 
prophecy^ addressed not to the actore but to the specti 
Inaases unheard by those who, could they have beard it, i 
Utsve been saved. 
If One further point of formal reaembtanee between Aeschylol 
lland Thucydidea is the allu^ve eehoiog of significant phi 
jlwhich sustain the moral motive dominant in the plot. Wifl 
Ijhave Been an instance of this device in the repetition of t 
■words ' coveting more ' (iiA^roj op4y€iT0ai), which reappear a 
critical moments after the use of them in the envoys' speech v 
and we shall note other examples later. This completes the 
analogy with Aeschylean form, bo far as concerns external 
peoolian^B. ~~~ ■ 

Before returning to Tbucydides' narrative, however, ^f^M 
have yet to analyse a somewhat complex feature of Aeschylean 
psychology, which is connected with the internal relations 
between the two phases of the drama — the universal, or 
supernatural, and the particular, or human. We shall then 
be in a position to consider whether some traces of thj* 
psychology are not to be seen in Tbucydides' treatment o£ 
certain characters. The topic will need a chapter to itselfc 
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CHAPTER IX 



In the last two chapters we have studied the little drama of 
Cleon's exaltation and fall, and noted some analogies of treat- 
ment which point to Aeschylean influence. Thucydides, 
however, is not primarily interested in Cleon, nor does he 
allow him to hold the stage. Cleon'e personal drama works 
.teelf out on its own lines, but the thread of it crops up 
pdIj at those points where it crosses the woof of a larger 
feb and contributes a dark stain to its pattern. It is with 
le tracing of this pattern that we diaU henceforth be 
occupied ; and though it spreads backward and forward some 
way beyond the limits of Cleon's story, it will be convenient 
to start from the point we have reached. The treatment 
of the Pylos incident is still not completely explained, for 
,t episode is not a part of Cleon's story, but belongs to the 
r plot and marks a critical stage in its development, 
le heroinaf we need hardly say, ia. Athens.. herself, whose 
is set in the focus of so many hght«, and whose 
ragic destiny takes a larger sweep, ' in pi-oportion as her 
itake is the greatest of all — freedom or empire.' Athens, we 
iball come to see, has a character of her own and a^ sycho- 
logical_h^tory, passing through well-marked phases, which 
determined partly by^this character, and paHly by the 
iterventioji of external or internal forces. One of these 
embodied in Cleon ; and in order to make out how 
le mode of its operation ia conceived, we must again look 
for assistance from Aeschylus. 

From the standpoint of form, we have attempted to describe 
the duplication of the drama discernible in the AgamemTwn. 
There are, as it were, two parallel trains of action: the 
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humap action visibly presented on the At&ge. 
"antTerat^ountBrpai't of it, rergaled in the ~ 



and a n abstra 

lyric 'I'tie peraoni 
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I OS tbis abstract plane are what we commoTily (and aomewhi 
misleading! j) caJl peraonijieatio'ne, such as Hybris, Peitb 
Nemesis, Ate. They are univeraala, not particular concret 
instances, like this or tbat..le^nd^y man o r womai 
whom thexare embodied. We might change the instance 
and leave the abstract plot unaffected ; Hybris runs the s 
course, whether it be impersonated in Agamemnon or : 
■ Xerxes. 

I I And, further, that course iain2ijiaJda4 its law is written 
I Bnalterably, whatever be the power that legislates — Destipy, 
or Justice, or the Will of Zeu s. We see it Ulastrated in the 
tale of Troy or in the tale of Xite^ : Sin leads through Sin 
to punisKment. The taint steals down the lineage of a house 
once smitten with God's curse ; sorrow is heaped on sorrow ; 
till the last light is smothered in the dust of deatb.^ In tbis 
abstract procession the first figure is linked to the last wiUi 

Iron bands. ~ 

But if that be so, wherein lies the guilt of thd huj 
bgents in any particular case 'i Axe not the unseen poweot 
esponsible (ain'ai), and may not the sinner cast his burdM 
in Necessity 'i Thus wo reach the problem of free will ( 
lie lower, human plane,— a moral problem, corresponding i 
>he artistic problem which arises when the two i^Iements in 
he drama begin to drift apart. The characters must not 
ieem to be the blind puppete of superhuman powers ; the 
lice of God must not he too heavily loaded. If, when seea 
i-om above, Guilt appears to gravitate by unalterable_neoe38ity 
o ita punishment; seen from the level, the tpiiltyjaaa jiaBt 
hoose the act that precipitates his unknown fate. Is thai 
lot here a contradiction fatal at once to the moral doc 
ind to the aesthetic eflect ? 
► i ^£he sol ution , if there be^ one^_must^^_j;iSychlllflgicftLi ^ 
I Irequire a tteoiy of human motives which will allow of ooi 

I loonceiving them, simultaneously, both as supernatural < 

I I twming &om without, and also as integral parts in the world 

' Soph. AM. 6113. 
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^ftbe agent'amind. Modem psychology is, of courae, not equ&t \^< 
' to the taflk of this reconciliation. If we conceive of every ^' 
mental state as completely determined in a continuous seiies 
by preceding states and by natural environment, the problem vy ij 
of free will arises in relation to causal law and lies wholly ^'' 
within the normal sphere, the intervention of supematar&l/ 
causes being left out of account, I 

Aeschylus, howevei', was not hampered by determinism; 
and he was helped by some psychological conceptions, surviving ' 
from the mythical order of thought, which have so completely 
dropped out of our scheme of things that it is easy for us 
to misinterpret, or to overlook, them in the ancient writers. 
They are, nevertheless, essential to Aeschylus' scheme, and we 
shall find the after-working of them in Thucydides. We 
hope to carry the analysis as far as it can safely go ; but it 
must be remembered that we are dealing with a poet and 
theologian, not with a psychologist, and moving in a region 
of thought where one phase melts into another at no rigidly 
Briefinable point. 

■^ The problem arises at every link in the chain of terrible 

(deeds. Agamemnon, Clytemneati-a, Orestes, commit, each of 
them, an^acL which is both the execution of divine justice 7/ 
and also a sin. Modern ethics will of course admit that an 
action may be both right and wrong. It will be externally 
right if it produces more good than any possible alternative ; 
but the same action may be also internally wrong, if the 
agent intends to do harm and only does good by accident. 
Thus a Christian will hold that Judas' betrayal of his Master 
was one of the causes of the Redemption; but Judas will 
be damned for it to the nethermost circle. Aeschylus, how- 

Iever, had not reached this modern way of conceiving a right 
action done from a wrong motive ; the psychology involved 
is less distinct and partly mythical. 

At the beginning of the Agavwmiwn, the balance of right 
and wrong stands as follows. Agamemnon has committed 
two of these ambiguous acts. The sacrifice of Ipldgeneia was 
eqjcdned by the chartered representative of Heaven, CalchaB, 
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the Beer; yet it was a. deed of horror, for it was an offei 
against nature, symBolized T>y Artemis, the patroness of youn 
creatures. So too the conquest of Troy was the stroke of 
Zeus; but the same avenging fire will fall on the house 
of the conqueror, who has brought the innocent with the 
guilty to suffering which only the guilty had deserved, Paris 
may have merited death ; but what of Cassandra? 

In regard to the second of the two acts the conquen 
of Troy has gone beyond bis divine mandate ; the excei 
and spirit of his vengeance have carried to his account wil 
Justice an adverse balance. What concerns us is the psych) 
logical process by which this has occurred ; and to understau 
it we must refer to Clytemneatra's second speech,' wher 
las in the former speech about the beacons, she is settiii 
■ forth, not her own character, but an indispensable momei 
|in Aeschylus' moral theme. 

As if endowed with second sight, she bodes the indiaoi 
minato slaughter of young and old among the Trojans in tl 
captured city. The conquerors, released from the weary disc 
pline of a siege, and the nights of restless watching undi 
the cold dews, rove uncontrolled through Troy and lodj 
themselves at hazard in her plundered palaces. The 
ends with a magnificent stroke of irony '■' : ' The unluci 
wretches will sleep all night long and keep no watchi 
The words sound sympathetic until we catch the secoi 
meaning which lies under them. A man is ' unlucky 
(ivtrbtxCtitov) when an evil spirit is haunting near bim 
peril is the greater if he is not on the watch (di^uAaKros). 
And the name of the spirit follows almost immediately : Erge, 
the^pi»t of lust after foi'bidd«i,j^ine, may fall upon 



Bpoaair t' AnaXXayiuris £is ivirieifiam 

It ia qaeetioQBblo howthoas linos should bo punotuated and oonstnMdj 
but any interpretatiau preatrves the irouii; aubignity. The coireetioD 
(JiSnffjcriT ('and how bleat 1 nilltloep' tc.) merely mokea (uSai; 
equivalent ot ivalaifiaM: 
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host, tmseDtinelled against thia invisible assailant,' And when 
Clylemheetra ends by saying that she utters these bodings 
'ae a vjoman ' ^ (or ' as a wife '), we know that she ia thinking 
L ofChrjseia and the poet is thinking of Cassandra. 

^P The Gree ks b elieved, that in the hour of suddeti triamph, 
^ irheo ' Fortune ', as Diodotus says, ' presents herself unex- 
pectedly at a man's side,' thi? conqueror is in a perilous ^^ 
mditioD ; for in the flush and tumult of his feelings reason 
clouded and caution laid asleep. Then comes Temptation. 
(Hid it is especially with the mann6r__iti wiiioh.ut_j(9BifiS- 
tliat we are now concerned ; since it is at this point that 
we are apt to miss the psychological conceptions, unfamiliar 
to us, which govern Aeschylus' t^sign and will reappear, in 
somewhat altered form, in Thucydides. 

' Int«nially, temptation takes the form of a violent passion, 
iBcontro liable if its victim ia unguarded and secure. The 
conquerors of Troy are beset by Eros, the spirit of rapine ; 
Hit this passion is not conceived'^la'a natural state of mind 
utermiued by a previous state — the effect of a normal cause ; 
i is a spirit (laiituiv) which^Saunta, swoops down, and takes 
ossession of the soul, when reason slumbers and keeps no 
watch. Eroa is constantly spoken of by the Greeks as a 
disease (v6<ros); but that word had not the associations 
merely of a wasting and painful bodily corruption. Disease 
was caused by invading spirits, those malignant Keres of 
whom Age and Death are the chief, and who seize as much 
Tipon the soul as upon the body. Abnormal states of mind 
— the intoxication of wine, religious enthusiasm, nympholepsy, 
poetic inspiration, an army's panic fear, the raving of the 
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' 'Epaii Bi 1^ T» tpirtpav inTrlwr^ arpar^ 
wefStif i ^t) x/^ Wpttcriv rixaiiitoin. 
Ejm, ta the lust qf biood, is klltided to in Agsmonmon's first speech nli^ro 
be oomp&res the TrojoQ borae to a raTening lioa that has Isopt oTsr the 
^tj'a wall and is glutted vrith the royal blood that it has licked. Agam. 818 
uripSDpaif 8i wBpyov wfujoT^ kiai* 
^L SSriv i\tiitv attiarot rupayyuod . . 

^■(X 14T9'EfWi ttliMTti\BiX"t ; Sept. G79 iiiiotairiit'liiipoi. 
^H * S60 Touuri rot itiramit i( ifuni hXuus, 
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prophet, the ma<lneaa of the lover — ail these were phenomeiui 
of the same order, alt instancea of spiritual occupation. This 
to the Greeks was a very familiar idea. The entering of 
a god or spirit ioto a inaa'a bodyrso that he becomes tvOi 
waslhe cmlral doctrine of the orgiastic cults. Official 
ligion recognized it in the oracular poseession of the P^ 
prieatess. Medical practice recommended the wild 
of the Corybant's timbrel and drum as a purge to exoi 
the fiends of madness.' Plato, in his study of Peltho 
Eros (the Phuedrun), avails himself in all oamestaeas of 
the idea of indwelling divinity as the most natural mode 
of conceiving the relation between the aJl-pervading Form 
of Beauty and the world which it penetrates and informs 
with its splendotu-. His ' part ici pation ' f^i^0«fis) is Brat 
conceived as a mystical relation, the participation of the 
mortal in the immortal, long before it withers up and be- 
comes a logical relation of snbject to predicate ; the neo- 
platonist only restores its original significance. Even in 
Aristotle the theory of tragedy looks back to the bel* * 
that the passions, which art is to purge, are spirits of mi 
to be exorcized by wild music and the frantic rhythm 
the dance. They are, in Diodotus' words, ' irremedia! 
and mastering powers ', wliich ' possess ' the vaxioHS 
ditions of human life, and lead men on inlo da^er*. 

In theological theory the violent passions are conceived 
forms of delusion sent by God upon the sinner to drive 
to his punishinent. This aspect of them we shall study 
at some length ; here it remains to note that the idea of| 
spiritual possession provides the psychological link we needed] 

' Arist. Tttp. 119. See tho evidence^ ootleated to Susemihl knd I 
Polihca lifATistotlt i-v. p. G41 (Qot« on tiOapau), 

' Thuo. iii. *5 al oUoi (inTuxi<u ipys '"' ir^piiwtat in iiAjrni ra kit 
£■' injKlaTov nyit tptiaaoros iiiyoveir ti roui wrtiimvi. caWxc'ai is of Mm 
regularly used ofHpiritusI occupation of all kioda. iytittirToii recalla Aea 
^iriim. 394 flidnu t' i rixiuva ntiffib, | rp68oiiKoB rou &rtpTi» 'Arar | it. 
war fiinuor. xpiloaair in associated with tho 'daemons', who were c 
• the stronger onea ', d uptiagoitt, Plftto, £uU>yiI. 291 * (iij tii t 
wapijy aini lip9it(aTo ; AelisD, V, B. iv. 17 Pythagoras called the noisa in h 
ears fwH) tuv npiiiTiteiv. 



t etween the abstmct and symbolic aeries in which Hybris, 
I kOros, Eros, hold a place, and the level of humaa dramai 
• Fhere these passions become literally emhodted in individual 

aen and women. Ero^for instance, is in ita highei- aspect 
, Bupematura! 'cause", an agency from God, ministering ^„— 
Hie "divine purpose. But when Eros takes pcisaossi^ '■^ 
df me, it is also ran passion, an internal spring of action; 
ifldT become responsible (ahioi) for tlio results that c oma 

•fit. 

' A character in Aeschylus, as we remarked above, ahould be 
thoDght of, at any given moment, as &. single ^taie of mind, u' 
»ith no background or mar gin o f individual-pereoaality. It 
W neitEer a past nor a future, except a few other states 
wtich come in a settled order, but are (as it" were) a die- 
cmtinuous series, with gaps of any length between the terms. 
The masked and muffled figures posed on the stage contain 
no more concrete humanity than thia. Agamemnon, aa/ we 
see him, is Insolence, possessed at the moment by Eros, who 
is the inward t^pter sent to blind him and drive him to 
^is fall. This Eros ia outwardly symbolized, not indeed in 
Cassandra, but in Agamemnon's relation towards her — a one- 
sided relation which (as it were) falls shoi-t of her, leaving 
W white spirit wounded but unstained. 

f Now let us turn to Clytemnestra ; for in her we shall see 
temptation besetting the king in its other, external, shape. 
TTie SfflTer scenes, down to the entrance of Agamemnon, are 
fen overture, of which the keynote is Waiting; — the note 
"which ia struck in the opening words of the sentinel, tired of 
his yearlong watch upon the constellations, as they rise and 
set in the slow procession of the seasons. Wc watch the 
mastering of solemn storm-clouds, and feel the increasing 
tension of expectancy before the first blinding flash, 
Clytemnestra is an enigma ; her words are spoken from the 
lipa, and reveal nothing. She is like a compressed spring, 
a nameless undetermined force,^i^arged, and awaiting the 
touch that will release it. Then, in the scene with Agamemnon, 
she becomes animate in a peculiar way : a spirit has entered 
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her, uDd the mmie of it is Temptation or Delusion, Feitho 

Dr. Headlam ^ has interpreted this famous scene, in whidi 
the proud and masterful princess, at the death-grip now wiUi 
the oppoeing principle of Agamemnon's lordship, lures and 
mtters him to the committal act of pride, which calls down 
mis doom. Tempt ation in the inwaid form of passion has 
/already mastered him; now, from outside, as incarnate io 
/imother person, she spreads the final enare.^ Clytemnestr* 
f/too iti ministerial; she is semi, by God to draw Mm to the 
meeting ways where a false step is perdition. Another angel 
of Justice has left the ranks of that invisible company andf 
taken shape ia this woman. 

C'lytemnestra, however, ia not, like Hamlet, the cortsciouv 
scourge and minister of Heaven, fulfilling an explicit comniand. 
In herself she is the woman with the man's courage and brain, 
masterful and ambitious * ; and she stands as a Queen defending 
her native right of sovereignty against her consort and the 
veiled captive at hie side. As between wife and husband, her 
account with Agamemnon is exactly balanced : he has sinned, 
khrough Eros, against divine Justice and against her -, but her 
relation with Aegisthus was au equal sin, and she has forfeited 
ber claim.^ Hence her vengeance on Agamemnon, in so far 

' The effect is prepared for in her previoaa (third) speech to the herald 
(587 ff), and aymbclicallf illuBtrated by the lion-cub simile ia the following 
ohoruB (717). 

* Cambridge PradKlioni (1906), p. 126, I owe thia tragic oonoeption of 
Peitbo, and tbe interpretation of the aoene, to Dr. HeadUm. 

* Agam, 1871 KA. aoUav wipoiBir taipiat ilpri/ilrar 

Timrri tlxio' af« lirai(rxv>^iTOfiai. 

wSn lip TH Ix^pii 'X*(** wopavfor, ipiXoi! 

^pi{fur (V«> tptiirirov Icn^fr^/ioTai ; 
Schol. ad loe. i ^Xiniui irwtpx^l'tl'i! Tira «ti iirar^aai PovKoitivof (It i^nrof 

' Agam. 10 Siti f^p icparu TVHundj iylpi0<iv>.ar tk^lCav *iap, — a fine eitmpU- 
of Aeschylus' power of describing a chartcter in five words. 

* Clytomnaatra ia quean in her own right in a country originally natri- 
nrchal ; Agamemnon ia merely her consort. Under a gynaeaocratia system 
the baeband-cnneort's sin nonld be thought to be aa outrageous as the wife's 
is under the patriarchal system recognized by the foreigner AgamemnMi 
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as it is conjugal, or rather queenly, is unjust; much more is 
the murder of Cassandra.' With regard to Iphigeneia, her 
daughter, she has justice on her side. Revenge upon this 
BCOFQ had been a long-harboured motive ; and if, at the 
moment of the crime, it bad been the dominant and real 
force in her, the sin would have been much less, and Aegiathus 
would Dot have been involved in her punishment. From the 
scene where she reveals her motives to the chorus^, we think 
it could bo shown that the long- cberi shed, rational design of 
just vengeance for Iphigeneia was, at the moment of the 
murder, eclipsed in her mind by a sudden passion which she 
herself describee as 'the lust for blood to lick'.'* When she 
first appears, standing over her victims, she is drunken with 
this passion * and with the triumph of vindicated queenship. 
■There Agamemnon lies, 
My husband ! ' ' 

Then, as she begins to recover her reason, comee the mention 



I and fotnilUr to us. The situation Is symroetrieal. 
m«re womanly jonlousj' : but a conflict of two principles of aocietj. Simi- 
larly the Bacriice of Iphigoneia, her daughter and heir, waa as great an 
outrage as Agamemnon would have felt the saariSee of tho son, Orestes, 
to be. Clytemaostra would have acqaicsced in the latter ai Agamemnon 
did in the former, but she would regard the murder of the daughter as an 
attempt to secure tho throne, whioli on her own death would pass from 
Aicamemnon to the daughter and the daughter's husband. (See Frazer, 
Adonvi, Altis, Osiris, p. 28.) For the whole question of the conflict of 
patriarchy and matriarchy Beo Miss J. E. Harrison, Prokgomena la the S/iuly 
Iff Orttk ReHguM, and Ridgeway, Cambridge PrarUctioM, 1906. I am convinced 
that this conflict is vaguely but unmistakably present to Aeschylus' mind, 
mnd that the conception of Clytemoestra can only be understood by taking 
account of it. 

' Ciytemnuatra describes this as tiiv^t vapofiiyriiia r^t Jfi^t x^'i'St f- 1446). 
It is something over and above her due, even as she conceivea it (Jk 
»pu)txr<ai, Schol.). See also 1396 where &«afrui . . . bwiftiiian ^ir ov* is, by 
tragic irony, an unconscious confession that she has gone beyond justice. 
1884 Foioi Si rir Sit : these are the two blows which Agamemnon's two sins 
hare merited ; but Clytemnestra adds a third, above duo measure : icai 
vtmwuTi Tpinir IwtviiSiuiu. ' Agam. 13T1-1&TG. 

' UlS'Bpat aIfiaToXaix<-<i ^he very passion described by Agamemnon (see 
np. ir,7). 

* I42T Xo. ■ . - Sienp air ^roAifitr tux? fp4*' InpuHTOi, | Uiroi h' i^/iarwr 
. .9 wpiK„y. 

*- MM o£t^i Jffnr 'Ato^/mw, Ii^ \ '6air. wiaa haa all tho t 
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of Iphigeneia, as if tbis other motive were re-emerging from 
temporary obscuration. In the next speech it is overpowered 
again by the passion against Chryse'is and Cassandra, but i 
tJie scene proceeds she insiisLa exclusively on Iphigeneia. 
dialogue becomes lyrical, and we begin to aee the crime a 
it appears from the higher plane. She who was just befoi 
triumphing over her ' husband ' now cries out that she is nil 
to be named Agamemnon's wife ; the deed is not hers : U; 
ancient bitter Bend has appeared in her shape.^ But it is not sh 
who first thinks of this supernatural aspect ; it is suggested h, 
the chorus, and then she catches at it.^ When she claims U 
be an incarnation of the fiend who haunts the race, the chon 
answer ; 'That thou art guiltless (afainos) of this murder, wh 
shall aver? It cannot, cannot be; though perchance til 
fiend of his sire (Atreua) might be thy helper ((mXA^jiriup).' " 

Thus Aeschylus indicates that Clytemnestra was indee 
a minister of heaven, but not a conecious minister at tb 
moment. The righteous and rational motive, connected wifl 
Iphigeneia, was ftr-thc tltile ~ superseded by an unrighteoi 
passion — 'the lust for blood to lick', which comes upon c 
and another of the race 'till the old woe Iio laid to rest' 
fbis passion may come, as she says it does, from the en 
lend of the house ; * but when it filled her it was-^ucmssio^ 
md withal unrighteous in, cscess, and so she is not guiltlea 

Clytemnestra, then, is possessed in two ways. Her consfuons 
jbesB, at the moment of her act, is merged in, and identified 

amphnais of position. Cf. (juat above, UOO) Xa . . . Ijnt raiiry tw' >irt| 
KDiaraitis Xdyor. KA.. utipaaSi /iOB •jufamis iit i<liiii<iiiBrot. 

• 1497 SX. aixits iIku rail Tovpyor i/iir ; 

'A-fatiliivoyiaf ttimi ji' a^oxor, ktX, 
' 1W8 Xo. iaiiuw, i( Ifiriniit, rrK H76 KA. Kuf S' upSaaas ati^y 

> 1606. Cf. Cliotpk. 909 lU. 4 MDi>a rmniut, li rityor. vapaiTia, partly r«qM 
BJblti, not wholly ; s collateral, superantural cauEie, nhicb becomes attm 
wheD it t^ea puaaeadon o! the agent. Contraat the eomptcta disclaimiog 
responsibility in Iliad, T, 66: iyii S' oi* olnui il^, \ a\AJ Zt&i xa! HH>ai 
ijipapoiTii 'Epiyvt. 

* li7T &u/uira yiryiis . . , [ in Tou fdp 'Epm aJ/iaTc\oix^c | y*'pV 'P^fC 
Wfiir saroA^oi { t^ iraAaiiv axai. 



/ / /with, a violent passion, a manifestatioQ of the hereditary 

y fcnree or fatal genius of the race. In the earlier temptation 

/ /scene, ahe is further an incarnation of Peitho, the Bpirit of 

I Delusion sent in this external shape tcTruTn Agamemnon ; 

I although, since she is not conscious! of this ministerial 

I character till all is over, she cannot cast her responsihility 

■ \ on Fate.' 



It may help' us to glance atafew incidents in 'history 'where 
this latter idea of incarnate Temptation occurs. 

Miltiadea, the victor of Marathon, died in disgrace ; his last 
expedition against Paros had failed disastrously, and ho was 
tried for his life on the charge of having deceived Athens to 
satisfy a private revengu. The people let him otF with a fine of 

I fifty talents, but he died soon afterwards of a wound received, 
p was said, while he was at Faros. IIow he came by the 
■round was a mutter of some obscurity ; the current tale is 
■Did by Herodotus ^ aa follows :— 
[. ' Now for BO much of the story all the Hellenes agree ; 
Irat for the sequel we have only the Parians' account that it 
happened thus. When Miltiades was at his wits' end, a cap- 
tive woman sought an interview with him. She was a Parian 
by birth, and hev name was Timo, and she was under priestess 
of the Lowerworld Divinities. She, coming into Miltiades' 
presence, advised him, if he set great store upon taking Paros, 
^mto do wiiatvoever ahe hhould nuggest to hhn.^ Thereupon, at 
^Hjer suggestion, ho made his way to the knoll that is in front 

^r ' Her imconHciaosnosa, of coufbp, makes tlio grent difference between her 
•nd Orestes, who was commanded by Apollo. Again, is the Choephori 
(892ff.), where Orestes is about to murder her, in pleading for life she does 
not mention Iphigeneia at all to Iphigeneiu's brother, but she does rufer to 
Agunemnon'a aduItorieB. Thia is AeachyluH* way of indicating tliat her 
death is dosorrod, became liar queenly vengeonce wns lier real motive al 
I/umonKnt of her crime, and it is for tliat that she is now to ba punished. 
He also Indicates it by putting the Iphigcneia chorus at the beginnlns of the 
Afjanumnon, the Helen chorus (connected with the coi\jugal relation) next 
before the Temptation suene. 
' Heiod. vi. 134. 

H 2 
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of the city and leapt over the enclosure-wall of Deiuelec 
Theemophoros, not being able to open the doors. And haviii| 
leapt over be went towards the Uegaron to do such and saol 
things within it, — either to touch one of the things which it il 
not lawful to touch, or to porform some act, whatever it mighf 
be. And he came up to the doors, and immediately a shudderiDg< 
horror came over him and he hastened back by the way h« 
came. And in leaping down from the wall he strtuned 1 
thigh ; but some say that he struck his knee. 

' So Miltiades sailed back home, being in evil case : h» 
neither brought money to the Athenians nor had ha added' 
Paros to their dominion, though he bad blockaded the iBlaii4' 
six and twenty days and laid it waste. And when the Parian* 
learnt that the underpriestesa of the Gods, Timo, had guided) 
Miltiadea, desiring to take vengeance for this, they sent men 
to inquire of the God at Delphi, as soon as they had rest fi 
the siege. And they sent them to ask whether they should 
*Put to death the underpriesteas of the Gods, for that she hlA 
shown their enemies how to take their country and ' 
revealed to Miltiades the sacred things which it is unlawiq 
for men to know. But the Pythia would not suffer th«l 
saying that the cause of these things was not Timo, 1m 
because it was necessary that Miltiades should not i 
a good end, the had presented lieraelf to him to guide him I 
his deslruclion.' ^ 

I So long as we confine our attention to 'history' 
ifigleot the study of mythical types, we cannot percei* 
hat a story like this is a temptation myth, containing 
he very motive we have seen in the AgaTnemnon. When 
, Jestruction (Ate) is about to overtake the sinner, he is 
'safe till he commits some overt act which will put him in 
her power,'-' To ' suggest ' (virorldtadai) this act is the function 
of Temptation, Peitho or Apat^, who comes ~ incarnate in M 
woman, Clytemnestra or Timo. Thucydides would have rd 

^Hw^rol o[ Tuit KatSir «arv7'»i^>Hi. Stein, followed by Hican, thinks tbst the 

me&iiing is that a. ipaafia, apparition, in Tima's sliap«, had misled Miltiades. 

■ Seo W. Headlam, Oambridgt Pnuhdiom (19D6), p. IIS. 
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18 story hfCMWP tbe eridenee 
gioinid on wiudi Hoodocoa e 



Some modem hisioiies stHI Rose is wisii ucas is much, 
leeptidsm as Herodotas. We &£l to see vutt is ia mraiiesl 
' )ecaiiBe the idea of impenonsfiiGii is irw^MnfT'iKy co ^la. bus 
Berodotos failed to see it because tfaas idea was :•>; fAmr^jj. 
4) him. 



Let us look now at the story of ^^m^^^^y ecikiiifscr. Pasia- 
nits, the victor of Fktsea.^ When the bacile if ;isl wcc, 
Feitho comes to him likewise, in the tann of a woicac. K-r 
is tempted to an act of Tiolence. such as Ajax ia#i eczcmicted 
whenlSoy'ien, such too as Agamemnon expLazed ac the La&is 
of his OQtiaged queen. 

'As soon as the Greeks at Plataea ha*i overthrown the 
barharianst a woman came over to them from the enemy. 
She was one of the ooncobines of Fharandates. the son of 
Teaspes, a Persian ; and when she heari that the Persians 
were all slain and that the Greeks had carried the d^y. 
forthwith she adorned herself and her mai-is with many 
golden ornaments and with the bravest of the apptkrel that 
she had brought with her,^ and alighting from her litter 
came forward to the Lacedaemonians, ere the work of slaughter 
was well over.' She recognized Pausanias, and, embracing 
his knees, said: *0 king of Sparta! save thy suppliant 
from the slavery that awaits the captiv^r. Already I am 
beholden to thee for one service — the slaughter of these men 
who had no regard either for gods or spirits. I am by birth 
a Coan, the daughter of Hegetoridas. The Persian seized 
ne by force (piji) and kept me under constraint.' 

Will Pausanias yield and do the act of violence which this 
PiToman, the innocent vehicle of Temptation, unwittingly sug- 
gests by deprecating it 1 No ; this time he eludes the snarer 
^ Lady,' he answered, ' fear nothing : as a suppliant thou 

^ Herod, ix. 7S. 

* We are cariouBly reminded of Hesiod's description of how Pandora was 
decked to tempt man to his bane : (wac 82 not M6cfiijcf $tA yXavicanns 'AB^vtj' \ 
d^ Z4 ct X&ptris re $€al ttat w^ta Uu$A \ Sp/um Xfvcfiovt i$€ffaM xpoi, Brga 72. 
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art safe.' We breathe again ; but a moment later sp] 
another tetppter.' LAmpon, the soothsayer of A^;ma, ( 
in bafite toTausanias with 'a most nnholy word'. ' 
of Cleombrotus,' he said earnestly, ' what thou hast alread 
done is psseing great and glorious, and God has given it t 
thee to deliver Greece and lay up for thyself the greater 
glory of all the Hellenes whom we know.' The action wbid 
Lampon prompts is a deed of cruel vengeance ; Fausaniai 
is to do to MardoniuB as Xerxes bad done to Leonid&s, i 
hang bis dead body on a cross ; so will he have praise il 
Sparta and in all Greece. But Pauaanias again evades t 
trap. He rebukes Lampon for bis ill counsel : ' First thov 
liftest me up on high, me and my conntiy and my work; 
and then thou dost cast me down, bidding me to maltreai 
a dead man, and saying that if I do tliis I shall be the mon 
well spoken of.' So Lampon is dismissed ; and Pausaoias take* 
further precautions against the lust of rapine in his army.* 

These incidents can be classed as Eabulous anecdote^ 
Miltiodes ended his life under a cloud ; therefore he mm 
have been guilty of some impious act ; therefore Tempt atiott 
must have come to him and brought him to ruin. Paui 
? for a while, prospered after his victory; therefore he must, 
have escaped Insolence ; but Temptation always comes toi 
a man in such circumstances ; so he must have spared i 
captive woman and resisted a prompting to cruel excees 
in vengeance. Such is the logic, or mytho-logic, by whifih' 
ancient history was made.^ 



' Herod, ix. 78. ' Herod, ix. I 

' Tradition wm not to be put off with the socount 
given by Tliucydidea (i. IS*) ; be must have been the victim, not Only 
Hfbtis, but of Eroa. Aocordingl; a man of Byzantium inromiB hia nan 
BaVa, Pnusoiiias tho traveller, tliut ' tlie reason why the intrigues of " 
were detected, and why he alone failed to find protection in the 
of the goddess of the Brazen House, was simply tliat he was sullied witil 
an indelible taint (117DO of blood'. When he was at the Hellupoot 
lusted after a Byzantino maiden Kleonikc. She was brought to him 
nigbt&m, and by upsetting the lamp awakened Pausanias from lua ali 
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Let us refcom now to tbe story of Prks and Spliaecem. 
^e aiB eonoemed no longer with the minor dnma of which 
is the hero ; but whh ihe crmgedr of Aihens whose 
tT has been studied in the earlier books. She is 
lyeniiizoiiSy restless^ qniek, ambitions; if she £ftils in (me 
|ttiempt, she imnSSffiately eonceives a new ^iwK=rinw (cXt*.;) 
take its place ; so lapidlj does the act foEow the d<ecision^ i>^ 
hoping and haying are to her the same.^ A dangerous 
temperament, this, peeoliarlj liable to be cazricd away in 
ike flush of sneoeas. ' And Foitone,' savs Diodotns. ' con- 
tributes tb~intoxieation; for sometimes she presents herself 
unexpectedly at a man's side and leads him forward to 
boe danger at a disadvantage ; and citUs even more than 
inditddvuls, in proportion as their stake is the greatest or 
JiUr-'freedani or emmre,* We have seen this temptation of '^ 
External cirenmiftlmce^at work in the Pylos episode, and. 
i il'unuBgh IcTmake ns expect that temptation will appear. 
n anoth CT fo rm. For El pis and Eros also in such a case - 
are never wanting — Elros leading the way and devising/ 
'the attempt, Elpis busy in attendance^ imd eiiggeeting the 
wealth in fortune's store ^ — ^and invisible as they are, they 
ire stronger thaiTthe dangers that are seen '. One of these 
passions might be expected to come to Athens with flattering 
and delusive suggestions. 

Elpis had not to the Greek the associations which 
Christianity has given to ' Hgpe ' ; ^ she is not a virtue, 
bat a dangerous passion. The future is dark and uncer- 

bunted by the terrors of a guilty conscience, the king leapt up and kiUed 
the maiden, not knowing who she was. All sorts of purifications he tried 
in vain, and 'paid the penalty, as was natural, to Klconike and to the 
^od ' (Ptew. iii. 17). 

^ i. 70 (Corinthians, characterizing the Athenians) 1^ d* Apa tov Koi wtiptf 
v^dXawrir, dtrrtk'wiffavTfs 6XXa ivXijpojcav r^r XJP^'^^ it6voi yap lx<^^* "^^ 6/iolcJS 
mai kKwt(ovffiy & &y ivivof/ffojai Ikd rb raxuay r^r Ivixc/fnjcriv voccurtfcu cDr ^ 
ypwffir. See the whole chapter. 

* ilL 46 i} 82 CEXvif) i^vofAdnj . . . rijir ^intoplav r^ Tvxijt irmriBtiffa (the 
word used of Time's suggestion to Miltiades). 

' To the Christian the hope of immortal life is a duty ; to the Greek it 
was 'seeking to become a god' {606yaTos^$t6s) — the worst symptom of 
infatuate pride, exciting ^6vot. 
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Lin, and although rational foresight (^'cu^^) can see a little 
ffay into the gloom, Fortune, or Fate, or Providence, is an> 
^calculable factor which at any moment may reverse the' 
purposes and defeat the designs of man. E^lpia_ia the paa- 
lion which deludes man to co upt on the future as if he could 
icrrecily control it; and thus she is a phase of infatuate 
>ride, a temptress who besefa prosperity ^~" 

Again and again we find this conception of her in tbo 
earlier poeta. There is hardly one who has a good woi 
for Elpis. ' Hope and Danger are twins among mankin<^ 
spirits of evil both '.^ ' Hope and alluring Temptation f( 
us all, straining after the unattainable '.^ ' Up and down 
toss the Hopes of mtn, cleaving the waste foam-drift i 
sea of lies. No mgrtal upon earth has ever found a aure 
token from God of tEe tHng which Is still to be done; 
but of what shall be all discera«ent is blinded '.* ' Blind 
Hopes' were the only remedy Prometheus could give to 
man in place of tbe foreknowledge of death — ' a great 
boon ', say the chorus, with innocent irony,* Hope b called 
* blind ' because she looks to tbe invisible future ; she is ' lighb' 
{xin;0ii) and ' winged ', like the flying bird whicli the child will 
never catch." 

With these associations in mind, we will now take up again 
Thucydidea' narrative,^ and consider whether certain expres- 

' Compare the following moral from Polybiiia ii. i AireAol Si, rj n, 

wi jli) ftyariTos, iiijH spd«iT(>.irl(ii>' fl(Saio<';^>'i>vs inrlp air iK/iijr irttxilitrM 
ieriv aXXtvi jiviu&ak- riiAtiv H fitplSa r^ ra/HBof^, wtofrax^ t^lv, drSp&wavs 
ItaXiirra di Iv tdTi r<iXt)Uicws. 

> TheognU, 637. 

' Simon, ap. Stob. 96, 16, p. 629 'E\*<s Si idiTai KaT,ai,Bii,, (a foqa • 
Peitho) Tpiipfi ijifitiKTcar ipfuumrras. 

* Pindar, 01, xii. 5 af^t nir dtSpar mJAA' Sro, rd S' ou Kini if'iuS^ J yiriK 

riiiroiaai cvAlrSotr' 'EAriUs . . . too' 3i fUU^uv Tfri^XjutTai ^pdtal. 

' Aesph. From. 253, 

' Aasch. Agam. 104 Siiimi irais >in-avav Spur, Eorlpides, Atfoia fiag. U 
m;i^ iSiiL"Hii, £ TUyor, rij iXrltas. Solon V. (QaiaC) 36 x^notra » 

1 i*. Utt. 



i in it are, as they are uauftlly taken to be, mere 
poetical metaphora out of which all literal meaning has faded, 
or, on the other hand, are intended to suggest the circle of 
ideas which we have been Htudying, 

The Athenians followed up their success next year by the 
capture of Cythcra, the island which commands the entrance 
to the Laconian Gulf. The LacedaemonianB were much dis- 
heartened by their 'great and unlooked-for disaster'' at 
Qpiiacteria. They were involved in a war at sea 'and 
that a war against Athenians, to whom to miaa an enterprise 
was always to fall short of some anticipated achievement; 
and at the same time so many strokes of Fortune coming 
together within a short time against all calculation ^ caused 
them the greatest dismay. They feared lest some new re- 
versal of fortune {ictpiTvx])), like that of Sphacteiia, should 
overtake them'. 

In the same summer a conference of the Sicilian states 
was held at Gela; and Thucydides gives a speech in which 
Hermocrates of Syracuse appeals for united action againat 
the deaigna of AtbeD.s. Some expreasions which occur in it 
are worth noting. In the opening sontencea our attention is 
caught by a reminiscence of Diodotus' Mytilenean speech, 
*No one,' says Hermocratca, 'is driven into war in ignorance 
of what it means ; no one is deterred from it by fear, if he 
conceives that he will gain some coveted end.'^ The 'covetous 
designs ' of Athens upon Sicily, he says later,* are pai'donable ; 
huiuan nature will always seek rule where it finds submisaion. 
Be touchca on the secure blesaings of peace in contrast with the 

(hazards of war ; and then followa a curious paaaage about the 
uncertainty of hopes in the future. ' If there be any one who 
makes aure that he will effect something (in revenge upon 

' IT, 55. 1 Tov tr ry injoy idCow dnXitirrTou nil fwyiXav. 

' IT. 56. 8 rd r^i Tvxir ra>^i nal ir 6M-,v fu^ai-ra npi kayor. 

' ir, 69 otTi ipiliff^, tiv olipal ii vXior ax^anv, dworplwirai. Cf. iii. *& 
(Diodotiu) dwAwi T( dJOraTof nal voAAqt titjiilas Sorii aftroi r^ irtpamlas 
fl^ni( upimtiiti^ wpofiviivi ri Tpofot aworpoinir rira Ix*'" 4 >'<itu'>' li^ii 4 t^V 

' iv. 61. 5 Tctn /tif 'Al^raiavi raimi rktayirrtiv ml TpevoMirdcu woWi) 
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Athens] by right or by force, let him not take his dis&ppoi 
ment to heart. Let him know that too many before now n 
have prosecuted revenges against those who wronged them, 
far from succeeding, have themaelves perished; and olhrrs 
with no inconsiderable potver have conceived hopes of * 
covettd gaSn, instead of grasping ii, have in the end lost > 
what they kad.^ Revenge may be just, and yet not proapa 
and drength in not sure because it is fuU of hope. 
instabtK^ o£ the future everywhere controls the event ;* i 
/though most treacherous, is also most salutary, since mul 
/ fear makes men think twice before they attack one aootba 
\ The speaker disclaims that ambitious folly by which 
/ arrogate as complete a mastery over Fortune, which is heyon 
I their control, as over their own purposes.* 
' Immediately after this speech Thucydides describes 
return of the Athenian Sect from Sicily, whither it I 
proceeded from Sphacteria. The officers in command ! 
concluded a treaty in conjunction with their allies in 
west. They had been sent, we remember, ' to finish the i 
in that region ',* and they did so ; but thoy returned to i 
Athens in an altered mood. Two of them, Fythodorus i 
Sophocles, were banished, and the third, Eurymedon, i 
fined, on the charge of having been bribed to withdraw ' wl 
they had the chance of subjugating Sicily'. 'So indigwja 
)were tlie AtheniaTis, in the enjoyment of their preaerU good 
fortune, at the idea of any check. They thought they covld 
accompliek anything — what was almost beyond their 
OB wdX as what was within them, ivith any force, no 
v^iether great or vnstiffi^ient. The reason teas Ike goodfc 
yuihich against all calculation had attended most rf 
undertakings and Tunv suggested tlie strength of Hope,' * 

' iv. 62. 3 IKtiaatTi! Iripn iunajui nri wKionKT^iriir . . . irii Toii »Xfer ^ 

' Tifuapia yilp ouk tarvxt' Smaian, Eri Htl AUvniTar otllt I^xW fttSaiae, I 
KtX (iiiAvi. T^ >j d^n-dS/iqrof rev ruAAofrai ilit Itl nKtia™ uparti . . 
l»iv. 64 /ii)S) laipiq i/uXoiiiiiSi* 47(ivftu '"}' '" otadot irt^fiip S/ioiaB m 

• iii. 115. 

' i». es oCt» Tp [«] wofoias •*t«ix't x^P"" W*>* '*'"'' I'V^" Umi i ti t ^ 
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deoit-ivas not the only Tieftim of cof««ioaB aaiiiuBL 
8pired..bj.oQdflBSpad good Inek. His orerveccia^ ecnS 
at Amphipolifly irtien he * nerer so much mb expeesie^i u*c sttj 
coe would eome out and %fat him '. ^ypean a^ fZ-csczmcrve 
of the reckless oonfidenoe of the AthmTaiw vbo - in iLt «£Joj- 
I fflat of their present good Connne wvie akiistam as cLt 
idet of any eheek '. 

And who oonTeyed to the Athenians the danerxnz sag- 
gestioDs of Hope? who was the channel throagn which 
she inBmnated her strength? We^need only mm lack to 
the story of the peace negotiations and repeat the siaaeDa» 
m which Cleon interYOies. ' The Atlw^jAn* thoo^t that, 
now they held the men on the island, it \ojus *2l\ca*f^ ii\ their 
power to make terms vrhenecer tkey ckote, arfd they toKd^d 
imdking more} They were urged on ab'yve all by Clean, 
fke 9on cf Cleaimetoe, vrio vxis the pypular Imder in thoae 
days and dood highest in the canjidente rf the multitude^ 
and he pereuaded them' 

To make his meaning unmistakable. Thacydides says later - 
lihat Athens refused the offers of peace on this occasion because 
hhe had ' confidence in the hope^qt '^ strength '. It is not 
without design that Cleon, both at his first appearance in 
the Mjrtilenean debate ' and again at this second, di^astrons 
intervention, is described as ' first in the people's confidence '. 
His little, personal catastrophe, coold they have foreseen 
it, might have warned his trusting followers of the peril 
that larks in ' coveting more ' ; as the speech of the Spartan 
Woys, coold -tiiey have listened, had actually warned them 
in those very words. 

<UA m2 7d Smrora iw Ig^ md -r^ dmpArtpa /iryaAfy re 6ttoian nX irScc^r^pf 
npmamwi Kartpr^^aBoi. oMa M j{k 1} vopd k&yo^ rmw vAcoroir t^parpa avrorp 
inmri»€tau laxjin^ r^t lA«i8of. Cfl i 188. 2 (of Themistocles tempting Artaxerzes 
to undertake the oonqoest of Oieeoe) r^r . . . tow 'EXXip^ucov iAvCSa, ^ vwrri$€i 
(mggested, insinuated) aCr^ SowAiSNrcir. 

^ iv. 21 Tov 82 wkiorot &p«yorro. ftakiffra <2 airovs iri/y€ EXitof . . . r^ 
wA4#cc viAoyd^rof * «i2 hnifftw . . . 

' ▼. 14 fxorr€s ri^ lAvlSa rijt fi>ii^ vktt^. 

* iii. 86b 6 KAiwr . . . ^ ira2 Is rlAAa fiuuiraros tww voAirwr rf re 9^/1^ 
vapd «oA^ kv rf r&rt 9t0apifTarot, 
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' And so the promise of Cleon, mad as it icas, resoltl 
in success.' Veti, mad as it was ! The promise was i. 
spired by 'BAnis }iau<o)j.iini, the spirit who lured Xerxes \ 
the sack of Athens, when in her train there followed ( 
other invisible and awful figures, — Hybria, Koros, Dik^^ 

Thus Cleon stands to Athens as Peijbo or Apat£, incs 
in Clytemntistra, Timo, the Coan captive, Lampon, st« 
to their victims. The pasision with which he is identiJ 
at the moment is Elpia, combined with 'CoyetouHness'. 
intervention at the MytUenean crisis was of a similar kinds 
but Athens was not then elated b v i^ i ^psitr^wT' Hiic^ess, r ~ 
ahe escaped temptation. 



We cannot, of course, proue what we have here put forward; 
it is only the analynis of the impression actually produced 
on us by Thucydides' story. If the reader does not find t 
it interprets his own impression, we can do no more ; but ii 
will ask him to suspend judgement till we have pointed o 
■ the rest of the drama is worked out by means of t 
me conceptions. The ' cauais ' of the Sicilian expeditita 
p we have so far seen them, are ! Fortune, attending 
1 calculation the enterprises of Athens ' ; ' Co veto uspggs ' 
mpersonated in Cleon ; Elpisj mad, delusive conMggce and 
lambition, incarnate in the same individual.- These are t" 



I 



' Hsrod. viii. 77 (omclc) : 

Sia Ai'iDf oSlcati upafpir Kipon, "TflfiiDt iiHt, 
iiivir iirufiivrra, loxivrr' dyi niivTa rMoBai. 

The sack of Athona and tho destruction of the tomplea were t 
Acts to vrhicb Xenea was tempted bj Elpia, thus preuipilnting hia c 
ruin (Ate). 

' The epithet itarii/iijt stuck to Cleon ; see Suidus, & t. KXtvr, Beferr 
to Thucydides' expreesion mi^AjTla (iv, 36— Cleon's ' wild words' at whi 
the Athenians laughed), Plutarch (tnaUg. Heto-I. 3, p. 865] saya that aw 
who uses unnecagsftrily hftrsb expressions — who should speak, for ii 
not of CIsou'b Kompokurfta, but of bia 9faaunii nal naria — aix tiiuriit Ifl 
ohr diTDAoim* Tfi aaipm Stru''"^ '''"^ 'piyi^aTOs. He odds that it is anoth 
sign of maiignity in a historian if hu goes ont of his way to drag in th^ 
misrortuDes and errors of Ms charactrn : Iftv i OovnliSrit ovt) tu- KMam^ 
tiimpTTiitimr iipt6ni¥ « 
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J flrst terms in a series of ' causes ' which lead in a determined 
jprder to an end that can be predicted. We have now only 
frto £3llow out its later course. 

writer ahonld, even for oontroveraial purposes, pitch upon Thucydides' 
treatment of Oleon as a case where Thuoydides actually departs from his 
plan of recording iw Tcro/iiNdr rd ou^s in order nol to be 'malignant' 
against Cleon. Plutarch himself does not shrink from the word ftaa^la 
fyit Nie. Yii). 



CHAPTER X 



THE MELIAN DIALOGUE 

The second half of tlie History opens with a summ&ry and , 
for the most part, colourless record of diplomatic negotiations 
and battles, including a long description of the victory 
of Mantinea, which restored the Lacedaemonian prestige.' 
Except in one critical incident, which we reserve for the 
next chapter, the story presents no features that call for 
discussion. Accordingly we pass on to the end of Book V, 
where, suddenly, we come upon one of the most extraordinary 
and interesting passages in the whole work— the Melian ' 
Dialogue. It is extraordinary hecause the expedition to 
Melos, considered as an episode in military history, was 
of no importance whatever ; if it had never happened, the 
m^ result of the Peloponneaian War would have been the 

(same. The interest lies in the dialogue which accompanies 
the narrative ; and here we happen to possess the detailed 
comments of an ancient critic, Dionysius, who singles out 
this passage — as well he might — for special remark. His 
oheervations are instructive, and we shall take note of them 
as we proceed. 



KeliaK^ 



The narrative begins as foUowa.^ ' The Athei 
an expedition against the island of Melos. . . . 'The Heli 
are colonists from Lacedaemon, who would not snKmit to 
Athens like the other islanders. At first they remained quiet 
and were on neither side, but later, when the Athenians 
tried to coerce them by ravaging their land, they had come 
to open hostilities.' The generals of this expedition, Cleo- 

' Tlie Second Part brgins at v. 26, and the remaindi^T ol 

years iSl-Od. 
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medes and Tiaias, cDcampod with their a,rmy on MeloB ; 
and before doing any harm to the country they sent envoys 
to negotiate. Instead of bringing these envoys before the 
people, the Melians asked them to explain their errand to 
the magistrates and the chief citizens.' 

The Athenians eneeringly remark that the magistrates are 
evidently afraid of their deluding the people with seductive 
Kgoments; they accept, however, the proposal of a conference, 
in which the MclianB are to criticize and reply to each 
statement as it 'is made. The Meliau» answer that they 
have nothing to say against the quiet interchange of ex- 
planations ; ' but, they add, the presence of the aiiny shows 
pktuly that the Athenians have come, not to ai'gue, but 
lo judge. The alternative before themselves is war, if they 
make out the justice of their case, and slavery, if they are 
cijuvinced by the Athenians, 

I From this point to the end, the historian changes from 
parrative to fuU dramatic form, prefixing, as in a play, the 
names — 'Athenians', ' Meliane ' — to the speeches.' The 
Athenians begin the statement of their case as follows.^ 

Athenians. Well, then, we on our side will use no 
fine words ; we will not go into a long story, which would 
not convince you, to prove either that our empire is justified 
^J our having ovci-thrown the Persians,^ or that our preseni 
Mtack upon you was provoked by any injury on 3'our part, 
'^'or is it of any use for you to urge that, although Lacedae- 
monian colonists, you have not fought for Sparta, or to plead 
tat 3'ou have never wronged us. Let us both keep to 
Pi^ctical mattera, and to what wo really have in our minds. 
"'e both know that in human reckoning the question of 
justice comes up for decision only when the pressure of 

* Hdtc hon this situation recallx Athens' refusal, pr»mpt«d hy Cleon, to 
'lisciug temiB qniellj ia a priralt conference with tha Spartun envoys before 
'*Ph»rteri», iv. S3. 

* DiuD. HbL Thucyit. 37 M |uac S' inOKfiaiius loara tA "xq/u SiaTijp^inii t^ 
^'ntwriniii', s/KKTonnnraicrT^r /utA TaOra liikOTiy Hal SpafiaTui6r. 

' The speeches are abbreviated. 

' The ittuiditig ofliciBl justiflcntion of tha Athenian empire ; oL vi. 88, ke. 
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necessity is equal oa both sides ; in practioal matters tbff' 
stronger exact what they can, and the weak concede what 
they must. 

' Thucydidea begins,' says Dtonysius, ' by putting together- 
a statement which is unworthy of Athens and inappropriate 
to the circumstances.' The opening words ' amount to a 
confession that their hostilities are not justified by any 
provocation '. The rest comes to this : ' You are right in 
thinking that you are yielding to coercion ; we are not 
I unaware that we are wronging you, and we intend to get 
I the better of your weakness by violence.' 'Such toordi 
I vxnUd be appropriate to an oriental monarch addreseinQ 
Oreeks^ ; but it would not be like Athenians speaking U. 
I the Greeks, whom they bad freed from the Persians, to saj 
I that while the question of Justice is for equals, hetweei 
the weak and the strong the issue rests with violenoe.' 

The Mdi-ans reply that, if the Athenians will speak only 
of expediency and hear nothing of justice, still, even so, it 
is to their own interest to listen to reason. If ever they 
fall themselves, the vengeance that overtakes them will be 
a terrible example to mankind. Then they may repent of 
having set a precedent of unreasonable severity. 

Athenians. We do not look forward with dismay to the 
fall of our empire, if it should ever come. The danger 
is not from Sparta — ruling states are not harsh to the 
vanquished — but from our own subjects who may rise and 
overpower their masters. But yon may leave that danger 
so us. We will now point out that, while we are here in 
phe interest of our own empire, our present words are designed 
to save jour city. We want to add you to our empire with 
the least trouble, and it is for the interests of us both that> 
you should be preserved. 

T)if>nyniii-< nnnirm»nt.q : The reference to the clemency o4 
Sparta amounts to saying ' tyrants are not hated by tyrantafl 

' Thuq/d, 39 ^ariAnin yip fiafPifoa Tnvra tfbt 'EKKr^ia Ijpitorn \ijiir, H 
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'The words "yon may leave that danger to us" would hardly 
liare been used by a wrecker or a pirate, indulging the 
pission of the moment and regardless of vengeanoe to come.' 

Meliane. It may be your iutereBt to rule, but how can 
it be ours to be enslaved ? 

Af-heniaTis. Because by submiasion you will avert the 
irorst of fates ; while we shall profit by not destroying you. 

Mdians. But will you not allow us to remain neutral 
and be friends instead of enemies 1 

Athemans. No, your enmity is not half so mischievoua . 
to us as your friendship ; to onr subjects, your hate is an | 
lament of our power, your friendship of our weakness. [ 
Mdians. But are your subjects blind to the difference I 
between neutrals and revolted allies 1 ' 

Atheniajis. Why, both, in their opinion, have no lack| 
of justification; but they think that we are afraid to touch 
you. Thus, besides adding to our empire, we shall gain in 
Beeurity. As masters of tho sea, we cannot afford to let 
■sUnders, and weak ones too, escape us. 

MelUins. But does not security lie in the opposite course 1 1 
For, to leave justice aside, as you direct, and speak only \ 
of cspediency, will you not turn all who are now neutral I 
loto enemies "i 

Athenians. We are not afraid of the mainland peoples, 
*bo ai'O free and can take precautions against us at their 
'sieure, but of islanders like you, who are outside our empire, 
^id of those who are already within it and chafing at con- 
'ttuint. They are the most likely in their recklessness to 
^'^^ng themselves and us into a danger which we foresee. 

Mdians. Surely, if you and your subjects will take all 
'^Xs risk, yon to keep your empire and they to be rid of it, 
*G who are still free should be cowards to submit to slavery. 
Athenians. Not if you prudently reflect. There is no 
I'^leedon for you of honour, or of avoiding the shame of being 
defeated by equals. You have to think of saving yourselves, 
***filead of opposing overwhelming strength. 

Meliane. But we know that the chances of war Bome^ 
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times redress the inequality of numbers. To yield now -wonlJ 
extinguish all hope at once ; but if we act we have still t 
^ope of standing upright. 

Athetiiaiis. Hope ia a coDsolation in danger, and when 
some other support she may bring them to harm, 
tut not to utter ruin. But when men stake all they hava 
(for she is naturally a spendthrift), in the moment of tbeir 
fall she is recognized for what she is, and nothing ia lefb 
them in respect of wUch tbey might be on their guart 
against her, now she is known.' You are weak and depeni 
on a single turn of the scale. Do not choose that fate, Hke 
Bo many who, when ordinary human means might still save 
them, in the hour when all their visible hopes fail them at 
the pinch, turn to the invisible, to divination and oracles 
and the like, which ruin men by the hopes which attend 
them.* 

' Thucydides,' says Dionysius, ' makes the Athenians reply 
in a style of labyrinthine contortion, about H^^e turning out 
for evil to mankind. I cannot understand how any one can 
praise this passage as appropriate in the mouths of Athenian' 
otBcers : that the hope that is from the gods (rj irapa rmv d«5> 
iKmi) niina mankind, and that divination and oracles are no 
help to those who have chosen a life of piety and righteous- 
ness. It was the first and highest praise of Athens that 
every matter, and at every season, she followed the goda, and 
accomplished nothing without divination and oracles.' ' The 
Athenians' next answer is still more brutal.' 

Mdiana. We know, you may be sure, how hard one 



' V. 103 'B;>.Tit ti Kivtiivy tapaiuieiat 
aurg. Kir $Xa^ji, o£ taSiikiv' TuTt Si ii S 
^ila<i) ilia r< fi-iyiiaitfTru a<pa\imn' n 
aBtiaar sue JUtirii. Tbe last clausti m 



tH ijirapxo¥ ifOfipirrooiTi (Sdvtvof ' 
r 5t^ trt ^uXa^rrai ri; aurifli -yrfl 
a tb&t men kre m utterly mined 
EIpU that thoy have no goodn left which they could be on their gnH4 
Against risking in acDther venture. 

* Iwtitait rii(aiitv(ivt airoiit in\l*a<7ir al ^a-ipal tkxiSti, M rJt 
noSi'iraiTOi, lutrruiiiv ti «a) xfl"*"''" '"' ^"^ roiavro jut' tKritair t-VfiaittraMi 
Cf. iii. 4G. e (Diodotus) Ij Tt 'EXwls nai i'Epat . . . 3vra df af^ (ptiasiu Jrrri tAT 
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^ strn^Ie will be against your power and ako against Fortune, 
if she is not impartial. Yet we trust tliat in respect of 
fortune that is from Heaven ' we shall not stand lower than > 
you, because we are pure men standing against the unrighteous. | 
And our weakness will be compensated by the aid of the 
Lacedaemonians, who are bound in honour to save their 
kinsmen. Thus our boldness is not utterly unreasonable. 

Atheniane. Oh, as for the favour of the divine, we 

too do not expect to be left behind. Our ciamm and ov/r 

o<tio7is do -not go beyond men's common ojAnionB about the 

^tvine, or their wishes for tliemselves. Of divinity we believe, 

<*W of humanity u-e knmv, that everywhere, liy constraint of 1 

"^^ature, it rules icherever it can hold the mastery. We did I 

■»ao( lay down (his law, nor are we the first to observe it ; 

'i't exiitted already when we inherited it, and we shall bequeath 

■aCi to exist for ever? We observe it now with the knowledge 

~fchat you or any one else, if you had our power, would do the 

^ame. As for the honour of Lacedaemon, we congratulate 

jour innocence, but do not envy your folly. The Spartana 

are very virtuous among themBelves ; but towards others, 

a word is enough to describe their conduct : they are the 

most notorious instance we know of men who identify the 

honoorable with the pleasant, and the just with the expe- 

^^^ent. 

^P We will follow this horrible conversation no further, but 
only quote the conclusion of Dionysius' commentary, which 
runs thus: 'It is clear that the historian was not present 
at this conference, and received no report of it from the 
Athenians or the Melians who took part in it. From his 
own statement in the previous book we know that after his 
command at AmphipoHs ho was banished and spent in Thrace 

' T. 104 rp iiln rixB i* toC fldoi'. 

* ■w.l<i&■t^|l|lArTo^v^^'Tpot^a9€loy{rm9^lm},KrVlgaI)tb|l,tv^iato!li'■^l^taaii|lt9a 
KAdifunBiu- oiiiir yAp Jfoj t^i iySpawttai tSi> jiiv li ri Suar co/Joim, rSir J" Ji 
oipds UVTOvf ffovkiiataji lUitaioC/uv i) iipaationtw, ^rjoOlitBa yAp rh t< BaiZv i6(jj ri 
irtfiimiir t« aatpSii Bii minis bii •fiiatait dm-juntot, oE Ar xpoT^.Spx""' ""^ ifii' 
oirt Bbrrn t&v v&ftav svrt mit/iy^ rparrot xptj^i^tvoif 0)Ta bi tapaXaffuyTfs ttal 
» ii olti caToXii^DrTci XfKv/>(0a avTfl. 
N % 
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all the rest of the years of war. The dialogue is an in^rol 

and the only question is whetherTic tas made it appropriate 
to the cirou ID stances and fitting to the characters of the 
interlocutors, "keeping as closely aa possible to the general 
of ^'bat was really said," according to his own profes- 
sion in the proem to the history. 

'Now, the Melians' words about freedom, where they 
appeal to the Athenians not to enslave an Hellenic state 
which was doing them no wrong, are suitable both to tie 
Bpeakers and to the facts. But is there any such propriety io 
Athenian officers speaking as these do about justice, not 
allowing the question to be discussed or mentioned, bat 
hrl-nging in Uie law of violence and covsiousnet^,^ and declar- 
ing that the only rights of the weak consist in the pleasure of 
the stronger 1 I cannot think this statement befitting to officers, 
sent on a mission to a foreign state by the city whose 
were fairest of all. 

' Again, the Molians were citizens of an insignificant si 
which had never performed any glorious action. 
Athenians, on the contrary, had chosen to abandon their 
and their city In the Persian war, rather than submit to 
a dishonourable summons. I cannot believe that, while the 
Melians thought more of honour than of safety and wera 
ready to endure the last extremity sooner than be driven iit 
any unseemly action, the Athenians would charge with foU; 
men who were making the very choice they had made thei 
selves in the Persian invasion. No, in my belief, if any one 
else had ventured to apeak like this in the presence of 
Athenians, he would have grievously oSended the men who 
civilized the world. 

' For these reasons I cannot approve this dialogue, 
compared with the other which I have contrasted with 
in detail. In that other the Lacedaemonian Aj'chidam 
makes a just demand to the Flataeans ; and the 
employed is clear and pure, without any contorted tro] 
and incoberencics. In the Melian dialogue, the wisest of 
Graeks produce the most dishonourable arguments, conveyi 

' Dion. HilI. VoKi/d. 41 rJr tti Biaj «aJ ir\cott[las vi/MV tlv6rf>rta. 
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I in a most unpleasing style. Unless indeed we are to suppose 
I that the historian, nursing a grudge against the city which had 
Icmulemned him, lias poured upon her cUl these shames, which 
\ivere hound to make ail men hate her} For the thoughts 
land words of representatives, entrusted with high powers to 
Inegotiate for their country with foreign states, are always 
Vattributed to the whole community which aenda them.' / 

The ancient critic, we notice, is not quite satisfied with the 
explanation, 'a personal grudge.' He is dissenting &om the 
common verdict which singled out this passage in the history 
ifor special praise,^ and the gist of his judgement is that the 
dialogue is dramatically a failure, unless indeed we ai-e to 
think that the improbabilities are due to deliberate malice. 
We believe, however, that as before, in the case of CleoD, 
a persona] grudge is not the whole, or the main, account of 
the matter ; and we think that the admirers of this passage 

Ijwere better judges than Dionysius of its artistic quality. 

We havo already remarked that, as an incident in the 
Peloponnesian war, the Melian expedition was a trivial adair ; 
the population of a small island was wiped out, and that was 
the end of it. The significance of the event is only moral, 
.and it is meant to be studied from that side. Our first 

/Luestion is: Why has Thucydides abandoned his practice of 

/mrriting public speeches, and preferred the dramatic form of 

/Jconversation? 

I' The proposal for a private discussion is made by the 
Melians and accepted by the Athenian officers with a sneer. 
' Well then,' say the latter, ' let us have no fine words about 
justice on either side, but keep to practical matters, and say 
what we really have in our minds.' What the Athenians 
have in their minds is then disclosed in all its horrible _, 



% 



leformity. The cynical avowal of unprovoked aggression^ ^ j 
the law of violence and covetousness ' ; the admission that 



'hat they fear is not the victory of Sparta but the vengeance ' 



'Onbaetv aurji, If Sir fiimVTM luirliativ aSrrifr I|I(U.dv, 
Ch. 87 init 
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pf their own oppressed subjects ; — all this culminates in tfaa 
plaephemous insult to heaven. ' Of divinity we believe, and 
of humanity we know that everywhere, under constraint of 
bature, it rules wherever it can hold the mastery. We did 
not make this law, nor are we the first to observe it. tt 
existed already when we inherited it ; we shall bequeath it to 
exist for ever,' Words to make the blood of any Greek 
cold, even without tho ghastly reminiscence of Antigone's 
appeal to the over-ruling Law of God : 



ot to-day nor 



] whence it dswneiL 



But there is another reminiscence, no less significaQt. 
When Xerxes calls together the Persian nobles to lay bo- 
fore them his design of conquering Greece, the speech pat 
in his mouth by Herodotus ^ opens thus : ' Persians, I shall 
not lay down a new law among you which I myself have 
introduced, but I shall observe one that I have received 
from them that were before me. For, as I learn from older 
men, we have never reposed ourselves since we took the 
supremacy from the Medea . . . but God thus leads us on,' 
and we, following this guidance in many enterprises, an 
much advantaged,' 

DionyaiuB, as himself a Greek, feels that the langu^a, 

-which Thucydides assigns to the Athenians is ' fit only 

for an oriental monarch', and that no Greek could have 

used it; — except, we will add, on one condition: thai the 

speaker be tnad. And, in fact, as we read the dialbgu^ 

lUie impression deepens that the Athenian spokesman is oi 

of his right mind. We can, moreover, put a name to thtt^ 

special form of his madness, which shows the peculiar 

lymptoms of a state classed, perhaps rightly, by the Greeks 

ks pathological. The two notes of it are Igaolenee i^^pis) 

nd Blindneis (3tjj, in the subjective sense). 'Insolence' is 

weak translation of the Greek term, which covered two 

ypes of insane exaltation, distinguishable, but closely allied. 

)ne is exuberant, sanguine, triumphant, fed by alluring 

Herod, vii. S. 

Bt6t r* oirrv dyti. Cf. Sopli. Ant. (lo«. oit. infra, p. 164) Mt Sju ipAi 
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!ope, leaping to clasp hands with unconquerable Desire. 
rhe other b cold-drawo, mawked, cruel, cynical, detiant o? ^. 
he gods, eelf-assured of its own worldly wisdom. The former 

'pe we shall meet with presently ; the latter is poiiirayed \ 

ith finished art in the dialogue which leads up to the Melian 
nassacre. Both are blind, — blind to the doom towards which 
he one speeds exultingly, blind to the vengeance which the 
)ther impiously denies. 

This effect of blindness comes out curiously in an utterance 
of the Athenians later in the dialogue : ' ' Surely you are 
not going to turn to that sense of ' honour ' which ruins 
so many when dishonour and danger stare them in the face ! 
Many -whose eyes were still open to the end whither they 
hrere borne have been drawn on, under the powerful spell 
5rf a mere name, by this so-called 'honour', until, victims 
of a phrase, they have voluntarily fallen upon irremediable 
calamities and sunk by their folly to a deeper depth of 
disfionour than fortune would have inflicted.' Observe 
how in this sentence atnxvvTi is used both in the moral 
sense of ' honour ', and to mean merely the disgrace of being 
beaten. The speaker is not conscious of any change of 
meaning ; he has lost all sense of the difference between 
honour and success, dishonour and defeat. He is already i 
smitten with the blindness by which insolent cruelty brings 
vengeance on itself. 

' Reverence, daughter of Forethought, crowns mankind with 
goodness and with joys. But over them steals a dim mist 
unconsciousness and turns aside the straight path of action, 
sway from right-mindedness.' ^ 

Thucydides' first reason for choosing the dialogue form 
that this pathological state of mind cannot be directly 

' T. Ill, S ot jAp Ni M ff -riir Ir tw! alnxpois Kal wpoiwrns itiySCrois iiKtT<rTa 
Siaipetipoiiixar ivSpuBous alaxi'V Tpi'/'f^*- "oAAoft fdp npoopiu/uvDK tn li oJa 
fipomi ri olnxpJv naXoiiitror tvoiiaros JmTwyoO ivripn iTtairaaaTo iiaariSuai 

iC fi^iia-m tpfv ("C^t"" iii-i;Kji7Toit ixitrras jrjpiwuji.V, la) oIi7Xi''''J'' alalia 
iraiat JJ tvxV vpiioltafffTv. 

* Pindar, 01. »ii. 43 ; cf. 1. 89. 
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jjanlbliled in \ poblic speech deeigned to cocvince a krge 
' «adi«iio&. Anotlier motive vhicfa may have iodueticed him 
•(is that this form is better suited to di^atic irony. The 
re«der who has followed as so &r ttiU not have missed 
Um passage, which excites Dionjsius' astonishment, where 
tniQcydidea ' in a style of labyrinthine contortion makes 
; UM Atheiuan speak of Hope as turning out for evil to 
BJuUdnij '. Again we find Elpis spoken of as a personal 
agtecr. ' Hope is a consolation in danger, and when mea 
MMyS 8<Hnething else to depend on she may bring them to 
harm, bnt not to utter ruin. But when men stake all 
they have (for she is natQially a spendthrift), in the moment 
of their fall she is recognized for what she is, and nothing 
is left them in respect of which they might be on their guard 
against her now she is known.' This sentence is almost 
paisphrased from a chorus in the Antigone, where SophodeB 
sets forth the theological theory of Delusion sent by God 
upon a doomed sinner in the form of passionate Ambition. 
' For that far -roving Hope, though many men have oomfort 
of her, to many is a Delusion that wings the dreams of 
Desire; and he whom she haunts knows nothing till htt 
bum his foot against hot fire. For with wisdom haUl 
one given forth the famous saying that, soon or late, eril 
seeiDs good to him whose mind God draws to min : and 
from the blindness of that ruin bis acts are free no more 
than for a moment's spaa.' ' 

' Soph. ^ntifOHt 6IG : — 

"A •/if t4 weXawXafitTm 'EXwJt 



aafiq 70^ In T 



wpiw TVfi t'ptif ■oSa ni ¥]hh 

tXurir (rnr ri^arrai, 

ri laxit iomr wm' iaSXir 

*iiJl dyii Wijii irar- 

wpAaati S" iylfitmo' xpofov 1 
The last line means that he nill soon eonmit the bta] ad, to wUehb 
neas (in)) makoa him liable, which Elpis-ApaU prompts, and n 

preeipitatea Buio C'^tij). 
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The Athenians, on the eve of the Sicilian expedition, are 
good' counsellors to warn the Meliana against apendthrift C 
Hope ! The iron y is repeated at the close of the conference. 
The Melians had ended with a renewed declaration of trust 
in 'the fortune fi-om the divine which hitherto has preserved 
them ' and in the help of Lacedaemon. The Athenians reply : 
' Well, we must say that this decision of yours makes jfs think . 
you altogether singular in the way you count upon the future \ 
as clearer than what is under your eyes, and contemplate / 
ihings unseen as already heing realized in your fond wishes. 
The more completely you have staked all on the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Fortune and Hopes, the more utter will be your ' 
ruin.' ' 

The speaker is unconscious that even now Hope is busy in 
ktteodaDce at Athens, with her flattering suggestion of the 
veaJth in Fortune's store. In the impious exaltation of 
itrength he is unaware of the haunting Spirit of Delusion at 
1 Its side, who will he known for what she is only in the 
I moment of Athens' iaXl. The ' dim mist of unconsciousnesa ' 
baa stolen down upon him; he is smitten with madness — 



le thoughts and words of representatives, as Dionyaiua 
'B, are always attributed to the whole community which 
eatnifits tbem with their mission. Thucydides intends us to 
feel, with no opening for mistake, that Athens was mad 
when she committed this act of unprovoked, insolent cruelty, 
comparable with the act which Cleon had formerly advised 
uid of which she had repented Just in time. There was no 
repentance now. ' The siege was pressed hard, there waa 
treachery among the citizens themselves, and Melos surrendered 
>t discretion. The Athenians thereupon put to death all the I 
adult males whom they caught, and sold into slavery the 
children and the women. Later, they colonized the island ' 
themselves, sending thither five hundred settlers.' 

liiXXo^TO ran/ &pmiiya/v aa^tarrpa npivtrr, ra H {L^iok^ t^ &ouXia6ai clm -ytyrifufa 
f3i7 SiaaSt, «ai AaniSiuiiorioi! xai Tiixil "ai 'EXuiai vkiidror 9^ aafapiB^ijfiitin 
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In the older histories it wob the caatom at tbis point 
censure Thucydiiles for rccordiog the massacre with i 
expression of disapproval ! 

Whose doing was this 1 Thucydides has not told ns wit, 
played on this occasion the part which Cleon played in 
massacre of Mytilene; but Flutarch informs us.' It i 
Alcibiades. The biographer tells how his public munificence 
hia illustriou!* birth, bis eloquence, his bodily strength atu 
beauty, disposed the Athenians to indulge hia lawlessness am 
give it the mildest names — of boyish frolic and ambitioi 
Once he shut up the painter Agatbarchos in bis own hooa 
till his portrait was finished, and then gave him the house fa 
his fee. He beat Taureas, in a fit of pique, because he ba 
been his successful rival in providing a chorus. He selecte 
a -woman from among the Uelian prisoners, and reared tb 
child he had by her. 'Even this the Athenians u-ould haa 

\ called kindhearted; only that he had been ckUfiy re^}oneible,l 

\nipiwrt)ntf the decree. /or the maseacre of all the adv^t mat 

I inhahiia nts of Melos.' 

A dark passage this, which Thucydides, for whatever reascBij 
1 as omitted. Had the stem historian a touch of weaknesB 
\ hich disposed him, not, like his countrymen, to use mild 
dames, but to draw a veil over some part of the brilliant 
picture 1 Or — a likelier supposition— is be reserving Alcibiades 
ifor s different and more characteristic effect ? Cold-blooded- 

/cruelty was not the dominant trait in that mutable disposition ^ 
he kindly reared the child of his Melian captive, whose father. 
brothers, husband, perhaps, had perished by the decree which- 
he supported. He may have remembered the compassion o^ 
Ajax for his Trojan captive, Tecmessa, and for their infants 
cbild Eurysakea. 'wbelp of a lioness forlorn,'* from whom. 
Alcibiades' family traced their descent'; for his own father^ 
Cleinias, bad died in battle, and left him to the guardianshia 
of his kinsman, Pericles, as Ajax left Eurysakes to Teucer. 

• Plat. Ak. xri. 

* Soph. Jjax 615-653 ; 936 us Cfr^i iml/irgr ktainp. 
' Plato, Aldb. J, 121 A, Alcibiades sajB, mi fip ri ffthtpw {yifos im^ptTmJt 
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Here, perhaps, we may see another motive for the choice of 
the ^Ulogua— form. One alternative would have been to 
report the debate in the Athenian assembly, at which the 
decree of massacre was moved ; but a speech from Alcibiades 
support of it would have been too close and obviouB 
a parallel to Cleon'a Mytilenean speech. ^IciljiadeB is noty 
to appear like a eeeend-Cleon ; for it was not he, but AthenaJ 
tbat'ffS a mad and blinded with the thirst of gain and thaj 
thirst of blood. S o the historian saw her ; bo also did 
Ennpides. The prologue to the Trepan Wonien,^ firet per- 
fonned in the interval between the maasacre of Melos and the 
Sicilian expedition, ends thus: — 

How are je blind, 
Ys treadera down of cities, ye that oast 
Temples to deaolntioa, and la; waste 
Tombs, the untrodden eanctuories where lie 
The anoient dead ; jourBelveH so soon to die t 



■ Eur. Tnadtt, 95, Xr. Gilbert Uurraj'a i 
Introdaotion to hia translation of the play. 



See also Mr. Hun-ay's 



CHAPTER XI 

THE lion's whelp 

Tbebe ara is European bistoiy perhaps a dozen bom 
' heroes whom posterity will never reduce to common pro- 
portions. They turn the soberest heads in their own genera- 
tion, infecting tie moat prosaic observers with poetry; and 
when the iucormptible evidence of monument and archive 
is wanting, they are put beyond the reach of criticism. 
We must submit to be dazzled as their contemporaries 
only let us realize that we are dazzled, and not take the 
romantic creatures for more solid stuff than they are, or 
ever have been. 

When Socratvs, at Agathon's banquet, has finished hii 
encomium of Eros with the innermost revelation of Beautyi 
a sudden knocking is heard at the gate of the courtyard, 
a noise of revellers, and a flute-girl's voice. A moment 
later, drunken, and crowned with a thick wreath of ivy 
and violets, Alcibiades stands in the doorway like an appari- 
tion. Agathon's company were already flus hed with w ine 
but the sight of Alcibiades was a more potent intoxlcatioiL 
The value of their evidence before the court of History will 
lie just in the witness they bear to the most importaidi 
fact about Alcibiades — the fact that no one could re^sk 
bim. The spell of physical beauty was a thing that made 
the wisest of that company feel like a fawn trembling 
the clutches of a lion.^ Another of them, Aristophanea, 
handles his Pheidippides tenderly in the Clouds. We 
be content with the portrait left us from the days when 
two neighbours could not meet in the streets of Athens 



' Sooratea in Plato, Charm. 1&6 d. 
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■without parsing the news of Alcibiades" latest frolic ; but 
we may bear in mind that they were not bent on collecting 
llie sort of evidence we like to use in our judicious estimates 
of character. 

Plntarch's life of Alcibiades is a vivid and harmonious 
composition, because Plutarch saw the personality with an 
artist's intuition of its total effect, and knew th'it a good 
laecdote ia more illuminating than a volume of criticism. 
His principal authorities for the early part of his hero's 
aareer were Plato and Thucydides. That Plato, who idealized 
the whole world of things, idealized the persons in his dia- 
kgnes, we have always perceived ; so we fall back on the 
iiiatorian and try to patch up a real Alcibiades, by taking 
the substance (as we call it) of his narrative for a framework. 
[t may be, however, that the substance is not separable, in 
iis case either, from the form. Even Thucydides' treatment 
if the character, as we shall now try to show, is already 
Iraroatic and ' mythical '. 

To avoid breaking the thread, we took the Melian episode 
out of its chronological order. We must now go back to 
the early chapters o f Bo ok V" where the Secood Part of 
Thucydides' history begins, and follow his narrative of the 
incident in which Alcibiades' type is fixed. 

The two great enemies of peace had fallen at Amphipolia, 
and both sides were weary of the war and disheartened. The 
Athenians, beaten at Delium and again in the North, ' no ■" 
longer possessed that confidence in the hope of their strength 
which had made them reject the earlier proposals of peace, 
when good fortune was with them and they expected to 
triumph. They repented of having lost the fair opportunity 
of reconciliation after Pyloa '? The Spartans too were 
disappointed. Their annual invasions had not weakened 
Athens as they had hoped ; the disaster of Sphacteria 
was unprecedented in the annals of Lacedaemon ; and the 
occupation of Pylos and Cythera was a constant menace, 

* V, 14 ov« tx""'" T^t iKrlSa T^t fiifiTjs riirri)y In, Jiri/i 06 wpDo»lWx<''To rpuTi- 
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for at any moment s generaJ revolt of the aerfa might 
Bpi-ead like a cooSagration. Their kinsmen, captured on 
the i&land, were still in durance at AtlienB, the earlier 
negotiations for their recovery having failed, while Athens, 
in the Sowing tide of success,' had refused fair terms. 
But now the troublers of Greece, Cleon and Brasidas, were 
Jying quiet in Thracian soil ; and their aacoessors in infloeaca 

I — Nikiaa at Athens, and King Fleistoanax, lately restornl 

Ifrom exile, at Sparta — both made for peace. 

I Nikias is described for us in terms which are designed 

f to set his character in pointed contrast to Cleon's. He too 
had been favoured by Fortune, but he had escaped tbe 
delusions^ (}f .Hope,* More than for any of his contemporaries, 
the tide of success ^ had flowed steadily for Nikias ; bnt 
his only ambition was, ' while he was still unscathed and 
held in repute, to preserve his good fortune to the end. For 
the moment he desired to have rest from toil himself and (o 
give rest to his countrymen, and for the time to come to 
leave behind the name of a man who in all his life bad 
never brought disaster on bia city. He thought this end 
could best be aohieved by taking no risks and trusting 
himself as little as possible to Fortune ; and that riakl 
were best avoided by peace '. A sober and reverent m&ii| 
who thanked the gods for blessing him with success : 
arms and an unstained reputation ; well fitted to give his 
name to the peace with which the fii-st part of Thucydides* 
history concludes ; infinitely pathetic, as an unwilling leadv 
of the wild chase for empire in the western seas. 

We need not follow the intricate disputes and diplomatto 
manoeuvres which worked up the latent ill-feeling on both 
sides to the pitch of exasperation. In the spring ci£ _ 42<j 
the war-party at Athens camo in at the elections. NikisiS 
was nob returned to the office of General ; but in his plaoc 
appears for the first time another, very different, Sgura, 



* 06 auf'jwa'HiSi} Tfui iKidai Tuf woXituh, Plut. Hie. tt OoMt etunp. iv. 
' V. 16. 1 <u ^piiurm. 
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whose fortunes were to be Btraogelj and fatally linked with 

' Foremost among thoao who desired an immediato renewal 
of war was Alcibiadea, the son of Cleinias, a man who was 
atifl of an age that would in any other city have been thought 
youthful, but influential on account of his iUustrious ancestry. 
He really thought that the Argive alliance was the better 
policy, but he took that side, against Sparta, because his 
pride and ambition were piqued. The Lacedaemoniana bad 
negotiated the peace through Nikias and Laches, neglecting 
him on account of his youth and showing no respect for their 
old connexion with his family, which his grandfather had 
renounced, but he had set his heart on renewing by his own 
attentions to the captives from Sphaoteria. He thought that 
on all hands he was being put in the background '.' 

We noticed in the case of Cleon the caie with which 
Thncydides selects the occasion for the entrance of a principal 
character ; the present instance shows an equal skill. Alci- 
jbiades' first recorded exploit in public life was a dishonourable 
jtrick played upon an embassy from Sparta. Thucydidea 
shose that this should be so, for reasons which we shall not 

( long in perceiving. The story of the episode is treated 

I considerable detail, so as to fix the impression; reduced 

J the barest summary, it was as follows. 
By means of a pledge of co-operation, given at a secret 
iAberview, Alcibiades persuaded " the ambassadors to contradict 
before the Assembly a statement they had previously made 
to the Council; then he turned upon them and denounced 
them for playing fast and loose. The people lost all patience 
with them, and so Alcibiades won both his points : he threw 
Athena into the arms of Argos, and avenged on the Spartans 
hie own wounded pride. He would teach them not to neglect 
him as too young to be reckoned with, not to disregard the 
overtures he had made them, courting a renewal of his family 
connexion by flattering attentions to the prisoners. 

' T. M. 

■ T. 16 T<»« wlirny Bov!. Plut. Nic I. i 'AAjri^idli;? . . . wipt^kBiy avrovt S,' 
lol Spxtni wt nbra aviarpa^iny. . , . 
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' The trick which deluded the LacedaemonianB also com- 
pletely deluded Nikias.' ^ Still urging his pathetic fonnuia,' 
' Now that yQurjrospcrity is on a firm footing, it ia b^t 
to preserve your good (brfcuiia,tothe end,' Nikias got himself 
sent on a fool's orrand to Sparta. Hia negotiations mis- 
carried, and immediately, ' in a fit of passion,' Athens con- 
cluded the alliance with Argos.' 

' The statecraft of Alcibiades,' writes Plutarch,* ' mt 

treacherous and false. The worst charge against him is t 

malicious, trick (a-ndrri) by which, as Thucydides tells, he 

deluded the Spartan envoys and put an end to the peace, 

,iXet this policy, though it plunged Athens again in war, nude 

■nr strong and terrible, for Alcibiades secured the alliance 

^Kth Mantinea and Argoa '. 

r S trong a nd terrible aJid treajchfiroua^Jbe young lion woulil 
I have hia eountiy to be like himself. ' His disposition was 
liiill of shifts and inconsistencies." There were many violent 
i passions in his nature; ^~ut strongest of all was ambitioO 
lud the desire to be first, aa may be seen in tbe^a^^oteS 
\ot his childhood. Once, when he wa.s gripped in a wrestling' 
match, to save himself from being thrown, he wrenched tti* 
clasped bands of bis antagonist up to his mouth and matl' 
as if to bite them through. The other relaxed his grip an^ 
cried, " Do you bite like a woman, Alcibiades 1 " " No, 
answered, "I bite like a lion." '* 

TTjIiiroi Plutarch, Ale. p. 193 lAv if N'd'av IkkXijIu itx' "al Karfyfitia rST 

' V. 40 o^iTi flit 7^ c3 taTifTair tuv wfia-jftATav in lirl trAtTirTDp if 
tiaaiiaaaSai rfir linrpaylar. 

' V. 46. 6 irax'''P'l'"''^^ " ovtov an Ijmiaar at 'AStmusi ouCtn I* i^t AomU', 
uoroi vii-pirypjrcv, liSiit )i' ifj^' t^X^i "^ roiiliorrts iSittiatai . . . 

* Plutarch, AU. et Cor. mmp. 2, 833 /jiXurra Si naniTopoittiif avroii nin^tfM* 
Dol iririir. . . . 

* Cf. Plutnich, Ale. xiiii, for another aspect of his vorsatility : ^r yif, b 
ipam, piaitiV^TTji aim^TEur voXXHy iv airr^ Koi ^7X^^4 6ijpai AvBpiiiiaiv^ crvr«f^ 
fUtiaiaBat koX ovroimTiaitW Tois jmnjidj/uici noj tiui iioiriut, livripas TpoofilVfi 

* PJuL .ifc. ii. 
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And as the lion'e ^help the dottog multitude would b&il 
Mm. ' Though men of repute,' says Plutaaxili,' ' regarded with 
ibkorrence and indignant fear his rt^ckless defiance of all 
Uw, as a wildneas that savoured of despotism, the feeling 
of the people towards him la best described in Aristophanes' 
line: 

They bmiger for him, and hst« him, and muat have him. 
Aristophanes touches it still more closely in the parable : 
BoBt not to rear a lion in a city ; 
But if yon roar him, wait npon hia moods.' 
Both quotations are from the last scene of the Froge^ where 
the couplet about the lion is put in the mouth of Aeschylus, 
in reply to a demand for bis advice to Athena about Alei- 
biades. Coming from Aeschylus, the words must allude — no 
AUienian could miss the reference — to the famous simile in 
the tliird chorus of the Agamemnoii : ' 

A young babe Lion, still at breast. 

Was home once by a Herdsman borne, 
Housed boDoath roof among the rest 

And reared there ; in bis early raorn 
And first of age, all gentle, mild, 

Youth's darling, the delight of Eld; 
And ofttimos, like a nursling child, 

In arms with hoppy Iotb was hold, 
While the weak fiesh, demure and bland, 
With fawning wooed the fostering band. 
But age grown ripe, his humour showed 
The bom touch that his parents had ; 
Thank-offering when hia nurture owed, 
A banquet, ere the mnater bade, 

' Ak. xvi. 

' Ar. JVo{w, H26 ff. The Brst lino itoe.r/iA-, IxSo/pti U. fio^^crai S' fx«*' i> 
tpoken by Dionysus in reply to Euripides' question, bow Atheos foeli 
towards Alcibiades, who was now for the second time in exile. The H3S. 
imcerre two altemativu forms of Aeschylus' reply : — 

AtS, ou ^tph Aiovrot OKViiror Ir ni\>, Tpiiftiv. 

tfV i' tltTpaf^ Tli, ToTf Tp6lT0U VTtTJpfTtTi', 

The last two lines aro those which appear in Flutarcb loc. elt. (except that 
Plutarch has jcrpjfiii). 

' Hermann (Opusc. ii. S32 cit. Rogers ad loc.) remarked that thote linos 
ware probably adumbrated firom the parable ia thia chorns. 
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With nch wild tUngbUr he prepared, 
It sluiced the dwuIUng foul with gore, 

W)ille helplen, all aghut, they stared 
Upao that bloodj' mischief sore : — 

DiTine Will there had found htiu room, 

Housed, to be Friext.of^slaughtenng^Poom.' j 

When we find Aesohylus in the Frogs referring to tHesad 
Btaozas, they seem to read as an awful prophecy. Treacheroos 
and strong and terrible, the young creature, whose brilliant 
beauty and wild ways made him the idol and cynosure of 
gaping citizens, has already given, in his first pubhc 
exploit, an earnest of his quality ; he turns upon the Spartans, 
whose friendship he had courted, as a lion-cub bites the hand 
at has licked. Such is the impression which Thucydides has 
conveyed by his choice of this incident to sound the relevant 
note in Alcibiades' variable character. We cannot doubt 
that the effect is intentional: Alcibjadea comes before us as 
an incarnation of Apate, Thus one of a well-known train 

tof mythical figures treads the invisible stage, and a second 
is soon to follow. Hybris, the cruel spirit of ^oadnees, which 
Tell on the Athenian people just before the Sicilian expedition 

■her entrance we have marked in the Metian dialogue. 

Both figures take us back to the^ other great expeditions 
for conqueq^jicross the seas. 

The design here reproduced is from the body of an Apulian 
krater,^ which dates from about the middle or end of 



th^ 



' AeicbylUB, Agam. TIT, Dr. Headlajn's venion, Cambridgi Pnulectiimt^ 
190C, p. 130, Dr. Hasdlani comniBiits ; ' Here, eipreasly, Helen ■ (symbolire* 
bj the young lion) ' is the instrumont of Ate ; and the point ii enforced by 
a teohnicDJ dovico widely practised in the choral lyric' Beferring to the 
lines, ^mSpaitis jrorl X''l" "ail'o'r t( '^airrp^i iri-fxrut, corrcspanding to ti 
CtaD S' ifpiu'i Tii 'Ajrai l6iioa wpoaiSpl^, Dr. Headlam continuea : ' The 
Strega of the laat sentence, which of courae would be accentuated in the 
ainging, falls upon the word 'Arai ; now in the previous strophe the word in 
the correspoDding poaitiou of emphasis is aatrar. Attention is thereby 
called to a correspondence in idea ; the Lion-oub or Helen ifl acting UJse tie 
diiriTi; of 'Atij, which we remember in the Ptraae <piX6^pB» tapaaairti.' 

* Naples Museum, Hej-demann, Cat. 3253 ; Hon. Ined. d. Itut. Arch, ii (18TS), 
TaT.l.li; Annali (IS73), p. 22 ff. ; Witner Varttsebiatltr, vii. Z h \ 
LenlmSJer, Taf. ri, Fig. 449, p. MS. My attention wm drawn to thit vi 
Hiss Jane £. Harrison. 
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fourti century R.c, The repreBentation falla, as uaual, into 
three tiers. Midway in the second tier and occupyiug 
tie centre of the whole compoaition, ^Da rius (inscribed) is 
seated on a splendid throne. Behind him stands one of his 
gnanls with sword drawn ready for execution — ready ad- 
visGKily, for the old man in the pointed cap and travelling 
boots, who stande in front of the king with uplifted warning 
finger, has come on a perilous journi.'y. He is standing on 
the fatal golden plinth, Aelian tells us that 'if any one 
issued to give counsel to the Persian King on very secret 
md dubious matters, he must do so standing on a plinth of 
gold; if he was held to hav-e given good advice, he took 
the plinth away with him as a reward ; but he was scourged 
all the aame, because he had gainsaid the King ' ^. We are 
reminded of the warning of Ai-tabanus ° ; the whole scene 
sigmfies that to Darius, as to Xerxes, wai'ning was given, 
only to be disregarded. 

The lowest tier contains a group designed to emphasize 
the weallh and splendour of the King who ia going to his 
ioom. The treasurer, holding his account-book, is receiving 
the tribute.* One ti'ibutary pours his gold out on the table, 
another brings three golden cups, three more prostrate them- 
Mlves in the oriental manner, abhorred of the Greek. 

In the uppermost tier is high Olympus, marked by two 
goliien stars; and here is played out the abstract, mythical 
counterpart of the human drama. To the right, Asia (in- 
Kribed) is seated on the altar basis of her national goddess, 
Aphrodite Ourania — her who at Athens, as Pausaniaa* tells 
UB, was represented in ancient herm-shape, the ' Eldest of 
the I'atea'. In front of Asia, beckoning her to ruin, is 



' Aelian, F. B. 12. 62. Attantion wns first mUccI to this passnge by Prof. 
Brutin in bia iJiBcussioa of the v&se, Sitzungsb. d. Bayer. Akad. 1881, ii. 107. 

■flfrtMl. Tii. 10. 

' The ftccDUnt-boak U iHBOribed : TaAavra H ; and on the tnble is > rovr of 
"gtit figures wiiich nre the initinls of Milf~oi, XjA.w, KfKariv, Aim, nlm, 
Oto;,. ■U/uofliAiov, Itjapn^^p'ov. EUckh, Arch. Zcit. 1867, p. B9. 

' P»n8, i. 19. 2 TauTTjt T^p "XTifa itiv rtrpi-iiiirar nari -ralni TWi "Epiiais. ri 
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ApatS (AnA[TH]). her own incarnate passion, yet ail 
time the minister of Zeus, who himself site serene witli 
thunderbolt and sceptre. Dress and action of Apat^ are alike 
BigniScant. She wears the conventional costumo of an Erinja 
— short ckitcm with a beast's skin over it, and high bunW's 
boots ; she even has snakes in her hair. Her gesture shows 
that she ia about to perform the ritual act proper to the 
diKslaration of war — the act of throwing a burning torch 
between the combatants.' Victory is for Greece; Nike. 
standing at the knee of Zeus, points to Hellas, on wIidid 
Athena lays a protecting hand. And since Marathon wm 
fought on the sacred day of Artemis and Apollo,* they too 
ore present — ApoUo with his Deliaa swan, Artemis mounted 
aa her stag.^ 

The class of vases to which this brater belongs are the 
only class which we know to have been influenced b; 
tragedy ; and the arrangement of the design, with its uppei 
pnd lower tiers, may recall the description we gave of the 
JAeschylean drama.* It illustrates in spatial form the douUe 
effect we spoke of — the unseen supernatural action developed 
in a parallel series with the human action on the stage. The 
link between the two' Is Apat^, one of those ministering 
ijaemons, 'between mortal and immortal,' who are described 
by Diotima in the Sympoaium aa ' interpreting and con- 
veying, to and fro, to the gods what comes from men, and 



' Schol. ad Eurip. PhaeH. 1377 wpA yip r^ itplotan t5( o^n-niM Ir rait 
/ui^aii tal roit iioroiiaxovair iv ;»'cf rit \oiitaia naioiilnp' Ipptrri, ofiulor rov 

' Plut. dt OUir. Ath, vii. The fastival was really in hoDQUr of Artemis *iiil 
BnjBlioa : the presence of Apollo ia eamplimontary. 

' Although scenes of daily liro oa vases ato innnmenblo, H»nea from 
Ugtnd or ' history ' are very few in namber. Arkssilas of Cyrene appears, 
weighing bis silphium ; Croesus upon hia fimeral pyre ; Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton claying Hipparchua; Sappho, with Eros, or the Muses, and 
ODC4 with Alcaeus ; the Persians, on the Darius Tase. To appear on a vase- 
painttng was equivalent to a sort of pagan canonization. For a complote 
list of historical subjacta of vaae-pain tings see H. B. Walters, BitU (^ Anc 
PMUrv, ii. 149. 

* This deivriptton, by the way, was written before the writer had aeen tha 
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I men wliat comes from the goda '.' Porphyry, where he 
enlarges on the da«monology of this part of the Hymposiuni, 
Ipreserves in a philosophic form some very ancient doctrioea 
(if mythology. Speaking of the evil daemons he says: 'All 
iiDrestrained lust and hope of wealth and of glory comea 
throagh these, and most of all, delusion' * That aentenea 
Inll serve as a commentary on the Apulian vase, on the 
frrda'fts of AescbyluB, or on the last three books of 
Herodotus. 

For ApatS played her part also in the infataation of 
Xerxes.^ When we know the mythical motives of the Per- 
lian legend we can almost predict the incidents in the 
seTenth Book of Herodotus. We can confidently predict 
the types of those incidents : for example, we know before- 
hand that the king will be deluded and outwitted on the 
eve of his expedition. Turn up the place, and thei-e it is. 
TTie Aleuadae of Thessaly, we aje told, sent an invitation 
Tith promises of help.* Xerxes thought they spoke in 
tiie name of their whole people ; " but really the Thesaa- 
lians had no part in the intrigues of the Aleuadae,* The 
Ksistratids, again, through the agency of Onomacritus, plied 
Xtrxes with forged oracles, suppressing those which foretold 
diaaster to the Persian arms. ' So at last Xerxes gave way 
and decided to make an expedition against Greece.' ' 

Now, we do not deny that these incidents may be historical, 
Dot ' ^bulous ' ; but it is weU to realize that Herodotus' 



' FUto, Sytnp. 202 e tSr ri iaitiSrioi' ittrafv Ian SidS ri aro! ^tdC if>/<?' 

ni*!* irai ita^opSfirvoy &tats ri wap' AyBpifnoji' xai avOpi/vott rd napd fft^f . 

' t^rph. dt Abat. ii. 4S irooa -fip driAaam «<u nt^airaiy ,lAir!l Kai &SfiTT Siil 
ninti, Mai fuiAioTa fj irini. 

' Attth- Fenat9i a. ioXifiriTiy i' 'AriTor Bfov ti'i iyilp Braiisiki[ti ; . . . fiX6- 
ttl" 7^ ifolnnwa t3 wparrof nitpi-jii 0p6TOV (It ipxiaTaTB, 

• Herod, vii. 6. » Id. yii. 180. 

• Id. Tii. 172. 

' Horod. *ii. S Bn. Alcibiides similarlj deladed Athens, Plut. Kic. ziil 
•bItw Xif-nu BoXAi «aj napi lir Upiain iKorTioSoflai wpit riji' inpaTflaf dAA' 
Mfevt fx"' M>^i'< A 'AXKiBuHtjs Ik Si) nmiy kofiiuv vpoifipl naKeiaiy plya nKiot 
TV 'Mrjfaiwr iti SurtAfoc tetaSiu, ual 9fowpivin Tint avr^ rap' 'A/j^iukii 
ttitarro Xf>7^»^>' iioiil^iims, li/i A^^ovrtu Zvpocovirloit iraiTas 'AStirattr ri I* 

rrla ^Pov/imi Suafi/iuii tapvuToy. 
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motive for putting them in is that they illustrate one regulir 
link in a chain of mythical ideas. The sequence is ao well 
^tablished that, if the historical facts bail been missing, 
fabulous imagination would have supplied their place. In 
,he same way we do not deny that every detail of Alcibiades' 
rrick upon the Spartan envoys may be historical. But we do 
lint out that Thucydides has made it specially prominent, 
i&rtly by treating it at considerable length, and partly by telling 
IS nothing of any other incident in Alcibiades' early career ; 
ind we seem to have grounds for inferring that, in doing so, 
le was in some degree influenced — however unconsciously — 
ly the same motives aa Herodotus. We have already seen 
iuch influence at work in the case of the Melian incident. 
'here, tlie disproportion between the military signiScance of 
events and their ' mythical ' import is more striking ; and 
^here again, the treatment seems of a piece with the long tale 
if acta of unprovoked cruelty and insolence which Herodotus, 
or those who imagined the legend, attribute to Xerxes. 

When we reach the narrative of the Sicilian expedition in 
Bopk VI, we are not surprised to encounter another incident 
in whicli the motive of Apate ia clear. To that narrative we 
kiasa straight from the sentence which, at the close of Book V, 
records the massacre at Melos. 'They killed all the adult 
males whom they caught, and sold their women and children 
as slavea, and they colonized the place themselves, sending 
latei' five hundred settlers. And in the course of the same 
winter the Athenians began to, desire to sail again with a larger 
armament than that of Lachfcs and Eurymedon to Sicily, to 
conquer it if they could. Most of them knew nothing of the 
great size of the island and the numbers of its inhabitants, 
barbarian and Greek ; and they did not know they were 
undertaking a war not much less arduous than the war with 
the Peloponnesians." ^ Then follow five chapters which recite 
the long rauster-roU of Sicilian states, 'the great power against 
which the Athenians were bent on making war, with taix^ 
professions of a desire to succour their kinsmen and newlw 
' See ibove, p. 49, note. 
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Squired allies, Uiough the most genuine account of the matter 
■ that they were eager to add the whole ialand to their 
hBopire.' * 

TIjey were urgently invited by an embaaay from Egesta, 
I I city which had a petty quarrel with its neighbour, Selinua, 
I BelinuB was helped by Syracuse, and the Egestaeans appealed 
I fa Buccour to their allies at Athens, promising to provide all 
I money that was wanted for the war. The assembly 
pelded and sent an embassy to tind out if the temple 
treasures, of which the Egestaeans talked bo much, existed, 
and to report on the state of the war with Selinus.^ The 
envoys returned in the spring with some citizens of Egestft 
kLo brought sixty talents of uncoined silver, a month'a 
pay for as many ships which they hoped to obtain from 
Atiens. The assembly was told many ' false and alluring ' 
Islea, especiaUy about the treasures at Egesta.* Their envoys 
hid been cheated by an ingenious trick : the Egestaeans had 
shown them the temple of Aphrodite at Eryx full of bowls and 
llagooa and censers, which, being of silver, made a show out of 
proportion to their worth, and entei'tained the ship's crew every- 
where with gold and silver plate borrowed from al! the neigh- 
bouring towns, Phoenician and Hellenic. The seamen's eyes 
were dazzled, and back at home their tongues ran on the bound- 1 ; 
less riches they had seen. Thus they ' had h&en dehided them- / 
selves and now persuaded their countrymen '.* The trick wasV 
not to be discovered till too late ; for the present, Delusion kcep9 
lie Athenians' eyes dazzled with the sheen of flaunting, golden 



' TJ. 6. I Toaaura tSyt] 'EAA^I 

jay ouT^ cJ 'AOTjvaiot irrpaTtus, 

I wia^i &pia', PoitBtiv a ilia ti 

■jtniiilyois (viAfiix' 



With the tarn of the sentence cf. iv. 
SphactaiiB, abore, p. 113), . . 



or Koi BBpeApm ZuiAi'ov i^(Ei, lal Iwl Toa^vSi 
iii/pfinar 'BytaTaieiy npiaBt't. , . . 



rt/oi'oi 



' Yi. 8. 

' vi. 8. 2 «aJ ol 'Aftjvoibi inxKTialay iroiqTiurf; «! ixoin 
mi Tw» (TcftTipaw wpiaB""' ^i Tt iXXa luayorfi «oi o 
X^tiinn' in dq Jroi/ia ly Tt Toit lipois iroA\3 tat iy t(! 
irt.«ra ..>T«v, . . . 

> Ti, (6 ofavf TC ivaTtjBiyTi! xal rait S^Xout nilaa* 



f dAi70^ Koi wtpl 1 
oiv^, iipijiflirayTa yi 
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Weftlth. They voted that sixty ships should sail under t 
command of Alcibiadcs, Nikiae, and LamachuB. 

' How else,' says Peitho-CIytemneBtra, ' how else pit4jh ( 
toils of Harm to a height beyond o'erleaping 'i ... 
I WT^ath^ Around him like a fiahiug-net, 
Swathing ia a blind maze, — deadly acaltk of robe!' 
Had Aphrodite, in her pretunct at Eryx, a chapel for her 
attendant spirit, Persuasion ] 

' Aeaoh. Agam. 13S1, Dr. Beadlun's renion (Cainbridgt Pradtttiotis, 

■tpnTTixiCni, w^oCrof f[;«iTDi Kaniy. 
Schol. sd loc. rh Si ' l^oi nftlvaw JmnrB^/uiToi ' twto irmiaiytiv fioiKm; Jn d 
^kitin imifrx.^l"!'^' ^'<^ ""^ diarqaai $ov)iiiurm At ipurrar ^fo^iilr t/nH 
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EBOS TYRAJJNU8 

fl The HelioQ Dialogue, as we have already seen, suggested bo 
ha ancient critic the parallel between the imperial people and 
the Eastern monarch. Thacydides, by perpetual coincidences 
M thonght and phrase, and by the turn and colour of all this 
[part of his narrative, has with evident design emphasized this 
parallL-1, and so tamed against Athens the tremendous monl I 
wliich bis countrymen delighted to read in the Persians of ' 
Aeschylus and the History of Herodotus. Looking back 
npon the development of the Empire in the previous fifty 
years, he saw, as we noted in our study of the first Book, the 
defection of Athens from t.lnt old, glorious ideal of the union 
it HeJIaa a^inst the outer darkness of barbarism. The 
downward process led to this mad war of conquest between 
lOrsek and Greek, Athens, tempted by Fortune, deluded by i I 
Hope, and blinded by covetous Insolence, was attempting an , / 
lenterprise comparable with that which it was her boast to ; / 
pave repulsed and broken at Salamis. In the debate upon / 
uie expedition we shall hear Nikias reiterate the warnings / 
addressed in vain by Artabanus tJj Ihti iufatuatti ^uuiarcb, ' / 
and Alcibiades echo the eager tones of Mardonius, who, 'ever '^ -j b 
desirous of some new enterprise and wishing himself to be )(,'>• L\ 
Regent of Hellas, persuaded Xerxes.' ' 

' Nikias, appointed against his will, saw that Athens was 
ill-advised and on a fiimsy and fair-seeming pretext was bent 
on a great enterprise, desiring the whole of Sicily.' He 
attempted to ' avert ' their purpose,* with little hope of success, 

' Herod, vii. fi rHnifur tpyair fwih>fi7T^c ian- *al SiXaf atrrit r^ 'EU^Sn 
i'otxit •Iroi . . . ifiwtmi Sipftp', 

* Thnc Ti. 8. 4 iworftiffox, ' &Tert,' ina religious asK«Ut>olu. It recalls tlie 
1I017 of ArUbBnii* who is threateoed I7 the visioa (Hnod. vii 17) in then 
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mr tiut the people were not in a mood to bear nam. 
^ I btv* nvTvr,* be said, ' out of ambitioQ spnkea eontni]; 
to lAat I thought, nor will I now ; but I will tell you vttf 
in ay jvdgWMnt ia best. If I exhoi-ted you to preserve niti 
I jvm Wt*^ iBSteftd of risking things present for the sake of 
( ttiDgl fbtan and oncertain,' my words would be powerless 
NggUBaft a t«isptf like youn. Yet I must show you that foui 
Mfeto is tU-tiiB«d and that the object fur which you an so 
M^er is Boi «My to gnup.' The poaition of Athena at home 
ta tiiy ao ■Tiamr neuie. ' We ought to think of this and not 
rut iato dtagv Vhile the state ia far from the desired 
kfttvB, or gasp •! • »ew empire before we have secured the 
old. Evwn if we coot^uor, we could hardly rule so many 
oitwe at such a dtstance. It is madness for men to attack: 
« b&d which, if they prevail, they cannot hold, while failure 
would not IcftTO tbcm where they were before the attempt . . . 
BMaow yoQt fiiak ft*z& of Laoedaemon havo not been realized 
and jpwi ban anexpee^cU^ got^e better of them, now yon 
d<wpiw t^MtUi uuLdttiro Sicily. Tou ought_Dot to be elated 
al the cihaBM ^BMhap a of an enemy ; conquer them in skill 
ba&>i« yoa am eonfident.' * 

'If then.v ia ono who, in delight at his appointment, ui^ea 
yon to sail, looking ouly to his own interest; especially one 
who is too yoang aa yet to hold a command, and wants to 

IttBUt, ^TIm* (kail aat ««Mp« watbaless, aithar doit or in th« time to Dom«, 
fcr MtHl^ ^ iMvrt UmI wkleb n«Ut tuqipeo ' (itn>r^Mir ri XP^' 7<r'''f<u)> 
CkanndM'k Ikt* tna fMoUy ■ piuiiahm««t foi- her attempts to avert bf 
WWvlaSi Um TMVMBoa of Ood. Ho oiM woold lUteo. Cf. Herod, ii. IS 
< n l«f fsMw Ic rti fn», 4p4x*'">' faor ^ jlM drffwrfr- oiti lifi nirra KiyaaM 
MXm rriN*^ aMuL The wonl is (till iviDiiuMwnl of a belief that Ruin ia 
an (nil sfiirlt to be ehannml away hj ritaa of ma^^cal ' arenion '. 

■ tL 0. S n^ tw *fgii» aal /mXXirrmr M 'lw n lni-, echoing the Atheaiaiw' 
laat wonla in tbe Helian dialogue labove, f. 196), ri n'lr ^AAato nr iptiiJnr 

• ri. IL & U ri mid 7 >* W |I' aitw tfti 4 Jfetf««tfi rj «piro» mftytytr^aSai, 

fnJ|W«*u,d*AdHiiaHiM(ai ■^aT4a«mi#v«(&. Compare the passage <,iv.65. ly 
quDt(4 above, p, 170, wbich conawtis the desire for Siaily with the fortuuft 
of Pj-loa, aud endf : iJria V Jr 4 *a^ A^tw n^ vAtonr tirwfrjin ' ~ 
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be edmired for his stud of horses and to make sometlmig 

.by bis position to maintain him in his Gxtravagance. do not 

indulge him with the opportunity to display his personal 

'brilliance at Athens' riak. Remember that such men, as 

well aa spending their private suhstance, do public harm. 

This is a great enterprise and nob one which a mere youth 

can plan and rashly undertake.^ 

'There, beside the man of whom I speak, I Bee now men 

'I of this kind whom be has summoned to hia support, and I am 

^L afiaid. I appeal against them to you elder citizens ; if any 

^Klrfyou has one Ruch sitting beside him, let him not be ashamed 

r W fear to seem a coward if ho does not vote for war. Do 

' not, like them, fall sick of a fatal 2^ssio2i /qv -what -ia ls>ipnd\ 

yo ur reach, ^ ^fethink you that desire gains few successes, I 

snd forethought mauy.^ For your country's sake, now on' 

lie brink of the greatest danger she has known, bold up your 

hands to vote against them. There is no fault to find with 

the boundaries which the Sicilians now observe in this 

direction — the Ionian Gulf on the coast voyage, and the 

Sicilian Ocean by the open sea. Confirm these limits by 

yoar vote, and leave Sicily to manage hbr own affairs '. . . . 

'President, if you believe that the welfare of Athena is 
entrusted to you and you wish to be a good citizen, put the 
question over again and lay the proposal once more before 
the Athenians. If you hesitate to put a question already 
once decided, rememirer that with so many witnesses present 
I tbere can be no question of breaking the law, and that you 
prould be the physician of the state when her thoughts are 
He proves himself a good magistrate who does all he 
1 to help his country, or to the best of bis will at least does 
r no harm.' 
I The spe ech is charged with allusions to themes which are 

' Compare the effect of thla personal referenoa to Alclbiadei with Arta- 
i' CDDcluding addreEBto Hardunius, Herod, vii. ID. { 7. 
i. 13. 1 l^lH' oo'p il" airrol waSoitr, iuuipairas ttrai nuv inirrur. 
' Thuo. Ti. 13 Inei/ttSf >iJv ikix-ara xanpeoirTiu, rpofoSif Si rt.rirra. Herod, 
•ii. 10, Artabanas aajii : InfixS^yai fiiy ndr jipfjyiia tutu nipAXixara . . , iy 6} r^ 
intxto' IfiffTi i-ta$i. 
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now familiar to mb. C}ti\v f>nn nr two ftaJl fnr nnmmfft^^^ Tl.. 



to the natural bouadary fixed by tbe Ionian and 

Sioilian seas i& significant in the mouth of the pious Nikios. 

me superstitious feeling still lingered about the impiety 

if cvossing the far, inviolable seas.' To pass the pillais of 

erades is to Findar a symbol of ambition that outruns Uie 

imits of divine appointment. In this way Xerxes had 

offended : the bridge over the Hellespont and the canal at 

Athos^ had led his armament to the deep waters of Ait«- 

misium and Salamis. The sea too had risen, 'not without 

Heaven's wrath,' ' on his prototype, Agamemnon, returning, 

flown with insolence, &om the conquest of the East. In tha 

herald's tremendous description of the storm we hear Um 

rolling thunder of outraged gods, which we heard before 

the PeraianB. It is echoed again by Poseidon himself in 

the prologue to the Trojan Women, which was performed 

within a month or two of Nikias' speech : * 

These niiiii> handa 

Shall stir the waste Aageon ; reefs that cross 

The Delian pathways, jag-tarn Hyoonos, 

Scyros nod Lemnos, yea, and storw-driven 

Csphereus with the bcnes of dnnnM men 

Shall glut him,— Go thy ways, and bid the Sire 

Yield to thine hand the arrows of his Bre. 

Then wait thine hour, when the lost ship shall wind 

Her cable coil for home 1 

The warnings of Nikias fell, as he anticipated, upon deaf 

' There seems to be aome trace of this feeling in the anger ef Poaeidon 
the aauttcal skill of the Phaeacians, Horn. OJ. 6. bSS 
OH a oommoaplace in Augustan poetry. Hor. Od. i, iii. SI : — 
Heqnldquam deua absuidit 

pmdens Oceono dissociabili 
terras, si toman impiaa 
nan tongeuda ratea tranailiunt uada. 
Plut. Sic. xii, deecribing this speech, says that Nikioa irturis irirft-wt 
IkifiapTipiTo, Kal riXtirrtvi' SiJfiaAt tir 'MxifiiaSrir J$uv>- Irtint KtpSSir *ai ^Aori^at 
T^ wiAif (It xoX'Wi' l(<ueur Mai S,air6rTior iltSufor. 

' BerodotuB (viL 21) regards the making of the canal as unneceisaiy, 
an exhibition of pride. 
' Aeach. Agam. 664, 
* Eurip. Tr^jait Womm 87. Mr. Gilbert Murray'* version. 
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^rs ; for the thought of the city waa sick and it waa vain to 
•call for a physician. The name of her Biekncss wa8_EroB, the 
fata], paBgJQiiats-liiat Car wliatis out of reach. She hae caught^''' ' 
'the infection from the band of Bpendthrift youths, sitting 
there in the assembly at the summons of one who outshinea 
them all. He, pleased with the command he is as yet too 
yuUDg to hold, nourishes hopes of new wealth to. feed the 
stream of his extravagance; he is ambitious to display bis 
brilliance at Athens' riak, and he is hot for an enterprise too 
great for a mere youth to plan. And yet, is not the planning 
of great schemes the very office of Youth and ever-young 
Desire 1 When d^sive Hope is busy flattering men with 
glimpses of the treasure in Fortune's store, then X)eaire too . 
ia never wanting — Eros, who ' leads the way and devises the 
Jattempt'. 

' of the beauty of Alcibiades,' says Plutarch, ' one need only- 
say that it blosaomed with every season of his life as boy and 
youth and man, and bloomed upon his body, making him 
lovely and pleasant to look upon.'' And not only in his 
body ; for ' while the rest of his thronging lovers were smitten 
with the brilliance of his outward beauty, the love of Soeratea 
was a great witness to the boy's excellent and fair nature, 
which he discerned shining within his beautiful form and 
flefibing through it'. The pure and watchful attachment 
of this strange friend waa returned with as much fidelity as 
the wayward mooda of the younger allowed. 'Despising 
himself, and wondering at Socrates, whose wisdom delighted 
him and whose virtue he reverenced, Alcibiades, in Plato's 
words, was unwittingly possessed of Anteros, who is the 
counterpart of Eros, so that all were amazed to see him 
taking his meals with Socrates, and wrestling with him, and 
sharing bis tent, while to the rest of his lovers be was harsh 
and untameable.' * But in other moods he would ' slip away 
from Soeratea and play the truant, surrendering himeelf to 
the pleasures with which flatterers allured him'.' Then he 
would become possessed of anothec Eros than that which the 
discernment of Socrates divined through the radiant brilliance 
of bis form. 



jL > Flut. Al 



• Ibid. iv. • Ibid. V 
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), t^When Nikias describes Alcibiades and his friends as 'sickl 
or a-^tal passion for what is out of reach ', ho is quoting from 
Pindar's story of Coronis, who, not content with one lover, 
' fell into a passion for what was out of reach, as many do.^ 
Of all men the most foolish sort are they who are ashamed 
what is homely and fix their eyes on what is afar off, a-chase 
of bubbles, with Hopes (ikiriaii') imaehievable. Such utter 

t blindness (a/aroj>) the spirit of fair-robed Coronis caught.* 
This Eros is near akin to Elpis; and the two are often 
coupled with Youth and Wealth. ' He that wins some fresh 
honour in the time of luxurious youth, out of great Hope 
soars on the wings of prowess, with a dream that rises beyond 
wealth. But the joy of mortals in a sliort while ripens to the 
full, and soon again falls earthward, shaken by adverse doom. 
Creatures of a day, something or nothing, man is the shadow 
of a dream. Only, when a gleam from God comes, a shining 
light rests on men and life is sweet.'* So again, in 
a more obscure passage,^ Pindar speaks of wealth giving 
splendid opportunities and inspiring 'a wilder dream'. Its 
light is a sure beacon, if, but only if, 'he v:ho has it knows 
irkat eludl he.' If not, if his hopes are blind, and soar too 
high towards the unkno^wn future — we know the rest. ' For 
each one has Hope with him, Hope, that shoots up in a young 
man's breast. So long as he has the lovely flower of Youth 
[and his heart is Hght, a mortal has many dreams thatj 
cannot be fulfilled.'* And Eros brings Madness in his train:! 
'Appetite, doubled, is Eros; and Eros, doubled, becomeal 
Madness.' * ' The Spirits of Madness are swift to overtakafi 
the Loves that cannot be attained.' ^ 

I Find. PylK. iii. 20 i\Xi td> fparo tSiy AwiAvray- ola tal itsXXa! noBov. Thuc | 
vi. IS iiTji' imp h' outd! irdflani-, tvaipairat iTvai rSiv inii'Taiv; Plut. Pir. xs. 

i(lifauaar d wipl rir 'AAnifliBSi]!' fifyropts. 
' Find. Pilk. viiL 88. 

• Of. ii. B8. 

• Simonidea c, (Gaisf.). 
' Stob. 64, 20 npoilnov 'EinSvfuav /itf Siw^aaiaaBtiTav "Ypetra tTrai, 'Ejpdrra SI I 

SirKimiaaSii'Tit Mnvlov liinmOai. 

• Pint). Nem. xi. 48 i-npoaUTOv i' 'E^i^ue ifirtpai Harlot (c£ ifit' "^r^f. 1 
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Eros 13 more particularly the passion of the tyrant. Note 

'W Plato ^ describes the genesis of the ' tyrannical man ', 
rho is the successor of a ' democratical ' parent, or ' man of 
the people '. 

' Imagine then again, said I, that the " democratical " man is 
now advanced in years and that once moie a young son has 
been brought up, in his habits of life. 

' Good. 

' Imagine further that the old story of his father's experiences 
is repeated in his case. He is led away bto every sort of 
lawlessness,^ — or liberty, as his seducers call it. His father 
and the rest of his family come to the assistance of those 
appetites which belong to his half-way position, while bis 
Beducera reinforce them on the other side. When these wicked 
sorcerers and tyrant-makers despair of gaining possession of the 
youth by any other spell, suppose that they contrive to raise 
in him a spirit of passionate desire ('Epiora), to chamjiion the 
rabble of those idle appetites which divide among themselves 
.whatever is available.^ It will be like a great vringed drone ; — 
ttnless you can think of a better comparison for the spirit of 
desire in such men as these 'i 

' No, he said, I can think of none better. 

* This done, the other appetites, humming like bees round 
the drone, laden with incense and perfumes and garlands and 
wines and the loose pleasures of convivial luxury, feeding and 
nursing him to full growth, implant in him a sting of longing 
that cannot be satisfied (-nodov nevrpov). From this moment, 
with madness for his body-guard, this champion of the soul- 
mob is goaded to frenzy ; and whenever he catches within 

' Plato, Rtp. 673. 

> ■afHtvofiiai'. Cf. Plut. Ale. XTJ o! piiy tySoCoi . . . ifoBovyre riiv iKeyaipltar 
a{rTov coJ mparoiiSay, Sis Tupaymii . . . but the Atheoiaa people used rd 
wp^OTUTa Tnfv ifofiArajv for his mifldpcds. 

* The slIuBion is to the ovil which arises in an oligarchical slate, trbea 
men are alloned to sell all their property BDd beeome paupers, while the 
puTcbucn become eitravagnutly rich. Thus arises a clnss of drones, 
analogous to the idle appetites here. See 553 B. Erog becomes ' champion ' 
^wpoara-mi) of the desires, as the aspirant to tyrann; chsnipioiis the pro- 
letariate. 
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himself any thoughts or passions that are of good report and 

(etill sensible of Bhame, he slays them and casts them out from 
himself as unclean, until he is purged of temperance and has 
brought in a complement of madness to hll itA place. 

' A complete description, said be, of how a " tyrannical " an 
comes to be. 

' Is not this, then, I said, the reason why " tyrant " is quite an 
old appellation of Eros 1 

' Probably, be replied. 

' Also, my friend, said I, when a man becomes intoxicated, 
he begins to have a " tyrannical " temper, does he not t 

'Yes. 

' And then again, the madman, when his wits are deranged, 
will attempt lordsbip over gods as well as men, and be 
confident (rAirffti) of bis power to achieve it, 

' Very true, he replied. 

' So, said I, to be precise, a " tyrannical " man comes into' 
being whenever, either by temperament or by habits of life! 
or by both together, be falls under the dominion of wine or of] 
love or of insanity.' 

That Plato had Alcibiadea in his mind is probable from hi 
/ language in another dialogue. Alcibia4e§_iB living on tbi 
hope (fKzifn) of becoming like Cyrus and Xerxea * ; and hi 
has a passion (ei>ar) for becoming the most famous mi 
among all Greeks and barbarians.^ Socrates promises not 
give him up unless hia worst fear ahould bo realized, namely, 
that Alcibiadea ' should be corrupted by becoming the Lover 
of th-e Demos'.^ Plato has coined a. word — hinj-tpairr^s — to 
express the relation wbicb Eroa, the tyrant pas sion, has to 
the lower desires, and which Alcibiadea will have to the 
democracy. At the end of the dialogue Socrates proves 
that a man ought not to seek a tyranny for himself or for 
his city.* 

' Plat. Ak. i. 105 *, cf. B Tmroifr^ iKniSoi yifinv. 
' Ibid. 1341. 

* Ibid. 132 a. 

* Ibid. 136 B. Plutarch, keenly alive to the mythical side of PLtto'a 
thought, seized on this conneiion of ideas. Reoording one of the lat«r 
brilliant aehiaTemecti of Alcibiadea, tie b*7S, ^p9if /lir abrit ry ^for^imn 
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J This assodation of Eroa with 'tyranny' gives a frogh 
beaniiig to Thucydides' reterencea to Athens aa the tyrant 
city, ilach of the two earlier leadera of the people, Periclea 
land Cleon, uses the expreBalon;' but Pericles would havs 
I had the citizens be ioYem oi Athens;' and 'tyranny' meant 
I in b^ original ideal what it bad meant to many states of 
I Greece : the supremacy of art and civilization. To Cleon it 
I had meant the iron rule of force over unwilling subjects 
I always plotting rebellidii, Aloibiadee ia the Lover, not of 
llAthena, but of the People ; ^ he was suspected of designs for 
Upereonal despotism, and filled with the tyrant's paaaion, the 
Ulttst of conquest and of personal glory. 

In the relief,* here reproduced, Eroa with hia great wings 
stands leaning hia hand on the shoulder of Paris, who points 
upward, whither hia dreams are soaring. Over against them 
Bits Helen, scarcely listening to Aphrodite who is beside her, 
but with eyes fascinated by the love-light from the eyes of 
Paris; above her is Peitho, with a bird — perhaps the bird of 
lo?e-magic, the lynx — in her hand. Aa Paris swept Helen 
acroBB the seas, so now the Lover of the People ia ' kindling 
the Same of Desire in Athens, and persuading them to under- 
like a great expedition to conquer Sicily, auggeatiug great 
liopea to the People, and himaelf coveting yet greater things'.' 

wl Tjf uTpariir i-rStpf in i^ia)^ov nai dTTTTTOi" olaay imlrou irrpaTrnouvroi, robr 

' Thuc. ii. 63 (Perioles) iis TvpavwHa y^ IjSti Ixeri atri^v (ri^v ipxhr), Hu 87 
(CleoD) in Tvpavyiia Ix*^' t^ opxijr tal irpJi ixiBovXivarrai aitTovr Koi Sxarrai 

' Thus. ii. 13 (Poriclea) Ipainii -nyoitlrais atirfit (i^c v6\fais, not ToS 

' Thne. vi, 89 (Alcibiadea) t^ S^fv -wpoafxtiiaiv fiaXKov, 

' this marble relief, dow in the Naples Uuaeuio, is assigned to the middla 
"'tbi foorth ceaturf at earlioat ; 'dia bierzuixi Aueilruck kommeade Bedeu- 
"<i>£ Peithoa ist aber sicher viel Biter,' Woiis&cker, RoHchor, Lex. Mj/Oi. H.r. 
^lAt, The t7p«3 of the several figures are probably earlier thaa thll 
pooping of them. 

' Plut. Ale. irii i ii rayriiraei riv tpiara toSto* dvoifiA/fat airair iral 
*'i^qi ftil jvaTil fiipot t*t^i narA funpiw iXXA fttydXip ar^k^ nXtbtjavraJ iirix^ifitii' 

^'"'•iiiv,a6Ti!rf ixtiiirair dptydiifros. Note how PlntkToh preaerres all 
^» ksj-pbraaes of Thuoydidus. 
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y In the debate which followod the speech of Nikias ' ' he 
who most eagerly urged the expedition was Alcibiadea the 
son of Cleiiiiaa. He wished to oppose' Nikias, who was 
always his political antagonist and juat now had referred to 
him dispara^ngJy ; but above all he thirsted to command, 
/land hoped ^ that he might be instrumental in seizing Siciij 
' and even Carthage, and at the same time that his success 
night repair his private fortunes and gain him money as well 
LB fame. For being in conspicuous repute among the citizens, 
lie indulged his desires beyond his means in the upkeep 
jf his horses aiiS'otiier extravagances ^a temper which later 
lad much to do in bringing about the utter ruin ' of Athens. 
' For the people took alarm at the extreme lawlessness of his 
aodily self-indulgence, and at the far-reaching conceptions 
which animated his conduct in every detail of any action in 
which he took part, and thinking he was desirous of becoming 
tyrant, they set themselves to oppose him. Hence although 
his management of the war was excellent, individuals took 
umbrage at his private behaviour, and so they entrusted 
the war to others and soon shipwrecked the state ' (co-^ijAa* 
— T^v wtiAif). 

Alcibiades begins by asserting his claims to command, 
defending his personal magnificence as a public benefit Noi 
other private individual bad ever sent seven chariots inl 
the lists at Olympia ; and, though a display of tbii 
may excite murmurs at home, it impresses foreigners wil 
the strength of Athena. Such ' folly ' {&.voia) is not useless. 
One who knows his own superiority cannot be expected 
treat others as equals. Men of a lofty and disdainful spirit 
are bated during their lives, but when they are dead their 
country boasts of them and posterity are eager to claim 
descent from them.* Such are his ambitions ; and as for his J 

' Thao. Ti. 15. * inSviianr Koi {Ainf«'. J 

■ ■oSii^ti', a technical word for Ato. Aescli. Again. tOi rdf f Jrl^rpofg^M 
t£v I 9wt' dSitoy naioifitt. Of ElpiB Thuc t. IDS lir flAott^, ov HaSHXtr, ^ 

* Bnlna has remarked n reference to the exaggerated cult of AJcibiadM-S 
after bis death — ■ proof that this speech was written Inter than that event 
BuBolt iii. 26T4 ". ArlBtotle'a remarki on hereditj furnish j 
comment: 'There ii a kind of orop in the fiuniliea of men {tpopi^m 
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pulilic policy hitherto, who can show a better record ? His 
youth and 'folly', now held to be bo monstrous, won the 
PelopoDDesians with well-aounding words and his lieartinesa 
gained confidence for his persuaBiona.' Let them not take alarm 
now ; hut while this youth of his, like Nikias' reputation for 
success, is still in its flower,^ take full advantage of both. 

Alcibiades proceeds to make bght of the power of Sicily 
They are a motley rabble, disunited and unable to defend 
themselves ; the numbers of their heavy infantry have been 
greatly exaggerated.^ And at home Athens, strong in her 
navy, has little to fear. The Peloponneaians were never more 
hopeless than now. Athens has no excuse for hanging 
back from helping her allies in Sicily, on whose assistance 
she relied for harassing her own enemies there. Our empire, 
like others, was aeqmred by readiness to respond to invita- 
tions for help. We cannot play the housewife with an empire 
and pick and choose how far it shall extend. We must keep 
our gra^p on what we have and contrive occasions against 
others,* If we do not rule, others will rule us.* 
^laerrea, Lere impliea on Blteriiation of ipopi sad iipopia, of good and bad 
cropa), Just US tLere is in the produce of the soil ; for a certain time re- 
Ctairkable men grow up in them, and then [.after an interval of UDproductive- 
*es») they begin again to produce them. When clover Jimiliea degenerate, 
their cbarautora acquire a tendency to madtusB, as /or instarvx (Jit ilescendanlt 
<lf Aleibiadei and Dionyeius the Elder, whereas those of a steady character 
ilegenerste into sluggiiihuosa or dullneaa, as in the ease of thoae of Conon and 
Periclea and SoctateH.' Ar. Rhel. P. iv, Cope's version. Cf. Plato, AUib. I. 
IIS I, Alcibiades calls Pericles' Buna i}\i01w, and his owa brother Cleiniaa 

' ipTD "Tr'f rapa<rxoii{yiji""'ti'' 

* lopi In Axfii(ei iiiT auTij) (t^i vt6nrTos). Cf. Plut. Hk. xiv ipir iyyr,piaa 
fiir rfff ijiiiijv TJjs tkiriSoi, 

* Tliuo. vi. 17. 2 Sx^.011 (aniifimoit roXv ^ipoCei ... * t^v rotoirror (>uAo^. 
So Mardonius : The lonians in Europe are ' worthless ' (Ariiioi) nnd their 
mothod of fighting is foolish, Herod, vii. 9. Artabanus reprovoB him for 
iluiderously making light of the Gredca in order to ' exalt' {tratiptiy) Xerxea' 
•alf-DouBdence. 

* Thac tL 1& 3 (Alcibiades] dyiyxil . . . rot! iilr lwiBou\(it,v, rotn St t^l 
irilriu. iii, iS (Diodotas) S iily t^E/nn) ri/r imflotX^i' J-t^pon-tfoa'. Compare 
iv. 60 (Harmoorates) ItiBouKtmiUr,,!' ri/r aaaat SijmMm Inr' 'AftjfaW, coming 
jiut after Iho allusion to Siodotus' speech (iii. 45 tin.) : oCtc ipipif, 4v olijral 
r, .>to .ri"". i-niJ,m, (i.. B»). 

' Tbnc vi. IS. 3 lid ri if^^rat &r tulr Irlpaa' atrrois tirSitror ttriu, ll ftl) 

p a 
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A display of activity in attackiog Si«ly will Uy the 
of the FeloponnesianB in the dust ' ; and the conquest of 
island will lead to the conquest of all Hellas.* 
of the sea ve can withdraw safely at any time. Do not be 
diverted by Nikias' doctrine of indolence or his attempts to 
set old against young. Our fathers, old and young taking 
counsel together, brought Athena to her present greatnesB: 
you should endeavour to lead her yet further in the 
way.^ Inaction will lead to internal friction and decay; 
conSict and esercifie bring gain of experience and new streogtlt 
for active defence. 

The most remarkable part of thif< speech is the opening 
fence of the speaker's laviiih magnificence, as being a. 
public benefit ; following as it does immediately upon the 
historian's statement that this very quality was a pHncipal 
oauso of Athens' utter downfall It seems very unlikely that 
Alcibiadea at such a moment would have actually osed 
language so offensively boastful. Once m or e Thuc: 
strftiluPp probability in order to givp tht^ imprcaaif^n 
jeri^^Btat^ofmmi The case is analogous to theMeliaa 
lialogue, where the speeches of the Athenian representative 
were used to portray the insolent and impious "Crnelty, hardlj 
distinguishable from madne98, which~waa exhiljited by Atheu 
as a whole in the mass&cce of Melos. Now, this early paifi 
of Alcibiades' speech — the rest of i t may be very much wla t 
actually said^ — is similarly des i gned to illustrate, in j 
ty|)ical way, another conditioit— 

oirol dXXittr Sfixoi/Hv. Herod, vii. II, 
dTt!*, ftai) Tda. miwd iti'EXXjia, fl Uf 

' Thuc vi. 18. i ita tltKoirrwTiclwv r 
(if pride is Ood'a bueiness : Zfiii rn no 
Iwtan, At-aoh. Ptnae. 8ST. 

' Cf, XenoB! 'We shall extend the Persian territory till il 
minoug with the ether of Zeua. The aun will ehiae on no land bsTond o 
borders ' Aa. Herod, vii. 8. 

' Xpnes : ' I but rollow a custom banded down by oar fathers. Our oldor | 
men tell mo our race baa nerer reposed Binco wo oonquerod the Medei , , 
I, since I mounted the throne, have not ceased to think bow I might rival I 
thooe who have gone before in this honour, and increase the power of Porsik I 
H mnoh u hit o' tliem.' Herod, vii. II. 
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.as the sanguine, hot-spirited kind of ' Insolence ' fHyiiris). 



"me pride of illustrious biith, the splendour of an Olympian 
victory such as no privato person had ever gained, the 
superiority which cannot be expected to treat acknowledged 
inferiors au equals, the successful treachery practised on the 
Spartans — all these are the subjects of almost fatuous boasting ; 
and, as we have seen, t here is hardly a point in the speeches of 
Mardonius and Xerxes which is not echoed in the words cT 
Alci blades. 



The effect of the speech was that the Athenians ' were 
much more eager than before for the espedition'.^ We need 
not linger over Nikias' second speech, in which, seeing that 
he could not avert* their purpose by repeating the same 
arguments', he tried to win over the assembly by insisting 
on the greatness of the armament required. We will only 
note the peroration where Nikias' 'formula' is once more 
repeated: 

/ 'Such are my fears. I know that we have much need 
wf good counsel, and yet more of good luck — a hard thing 
Ifor mortals to ensure. Hence I desire to trust myself aa 
Ui/tfe as possible to fortune on the expedition, and to start 
[npon it with the security of reasonable preparations. This 
I think the surest course for the whole state, and for us who 
■re to be sent it means preservation. If any one thinks 
otherwise, to him I resign my command.' 

The next chapter describes in very remarkable language 
tile fevered excitement of the Athenians. Once more all the 
leading ideas we have dwelt upon are reiterated. 

' Nikias said thus much, thinking that by dwelling on the 
vastness of the undertaking he would either avert the purpose 
{ivorp4^(iv) of the Athenians, or, if he were compelled to go 
on the expedition, he would thus have the best chance of 
itarting safely. But the Athenians were not delivered of 
their passian for the voyage ' by the burdensome nature 



' tL 19, 2 iwoTfltta- agaiu. 



30. 1 (Nikiafl) nmn ipSi i/iai iifiti]iiinv 
' vi. 2*. 2 t3 InJu/wSr roB wKiX. 



I 
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of the preparation needed ; rather thoy were much more 
eagerly bent upon it (dS/ifiijiTo). So Nikias found his position 
reveraed ; * for they thought bis advice sound and that now 
,t any rate there would be complete safety. And a 2>a»»wn 
sized upon all alike to start upon the voyage ; * — the elder 
neh being confident either that they would conquer the 
jower against which they were sailing or else that no disaster 
could befall so large a force; the youth longing to see the 
■marvels of that distant land, and in high hopes of a «i/c 
return.^ The general mass of the soldiers hoped to gain 
money at once and further to acquire an inexhaustible mine 
of pay for the future. Thus mving to their exce^'tve desire 
for more,* even if there were any who di8approved,"T;hey 
kept quiet, fearing to be thought unpatriotic if they voted 
on the other aide.' 
f The most striking sentence in this paragraph — ' a passion 
I seized upon all alike for the voyage'— recalls by the very 
/ turn of the phrase the sinister foreboding of Clyteninestra, in 
fRthe passage already quoted, where she is speaking of the 
return of the conquering army from Troy. 

Yut msf some passion seize upon the host, 
Some lust of rapine and forbidden g»in ; 
J fear it ; — half their race la yet to run. 
Ere they win home in safaty,' 

Must not Thucydides have intended this dark allusion whioli I 
so terribly fits the sequel I — ' Of the many who went few I 



If ml itaiflas, Kal tUXwitn Si 



> Toiivayriof wtpti<mi ai/rf. Another ourioui drunstio detail of re 
between Niliias and Artabanus, who, in cousequenoe of the vision, ' wliora 
he had formerly been the only person openly to oppose the ezpeditioi 
appeared as openly to urge it.' Herod, vii. 18. 

' 'E/mi irimut toTc taaiv iinUn tmrhivaau 

aaiiiataBai. 

* Aid TJ)v v^ raiv wkt&roji' lwi6v/iiny. 
^ Aesch. Agara. 353 ; 

'i^iiw Hi /H^ Tit rpiTipor ffiniirj tTrpaT$ 

vOpBitr A M Xph lipf'^f ruiaiiiiyour 

itifi^ SuuiADu AirffWi' kSKov mi\ir. 
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.nmed home again. Thna ended what happened concerning 
Sicily.' ' 

Another ourioos phrase: 'the youth, longing to see the 

narvels of that distant land ' (r?]s &Tsovarts 7r<!0u> iTt/reur koI 

hmpCai) not only reminds us of Nikias' reference to ' the fatal 

wssion for what is out of reach ' ; there is also a hint of the 

n&t of the eye'which accompanies the pride of life. Besides 

Tirging the motive of vengeance, Mardonius too had dwelt 

npon the 'exceeding beauty' of Europe with its variety 

of cultivated trees and the great excellence of its soil, 

worthy only for the king to possess.^ Pothos is the special 

name for the desire of what is distant ; ' Love in absence ia 

Uie brother of Love in presence, Himoroe.* Both, like Eros, 

we associated with the eye, which was popularly regarded as 

le channel through which the image or phantom (tliaiKov) 

the desired object entered to inspire love in the soul.' 

An allusion to the lust of the eye is suggested by the 

■ence of a similar phrase (again in conjunction with high 

i) where the magnificent spectacle of the departing fleet] 

described : * ' the armament excited wonder no leas by its 

inisbing daring and the brilliance of the sight than by the 

.t disproportion of the force to the power against which it 

aent, and because never had a greater voyage been under- 

:en across the seas from bome,^ and never was enterprise 



I' Thuc. vii. fin. i}jyai iwi iroAAuv iv o'litoa ATtvCmjaav. tqutq ^iv ri irtpi 

* Herod, TiLS wipiKaXXiit x^P"' ^erzsB recurs to tbia point vii. S $ 1. 
" ral fV Tii«a< aC iniA«>ai o^/iuVwr of> rou imp6i^o! •Tvai. iX\i roS SXXaei 
w trr<H Mai dnirrat, ZSir xi^Bos lirarciiaarai. St riri, Sray irapp oZ Tii hpirro, 

*fjMt {itaAfrTo, Plato, Cralvlut, 420 A. Find. Pyth. ill 20 (quoted above, p. 306} 
^^rrit alcx&^'o^ Jvjx^pid tmtraSi'tt ri nlpcai, Gomp&re also the t69ov nitrpor 
'Which ia implanted in the droDO and goads him to frenzy, jn the description 
^f the tyrant pasaion quoted above (p. 207) from Plato, Rip. 572. 

* fiinifroa ia used of Hardoniua' desire to take Athena ; Herod, ix. S i\Ki 
^ ivr6t Tii Irtgnmi ifupnt tit 'ABf^ro! itvripa lAffy, 

■ Plato, PA(u(fnu, 250 c Cf. also Xen. Symp. i. 9, and Plato, Cratvlut, 420 a, 
£roa derived from iapuv, ' (lowing in.' 

* 31. 6 T^fiiyi T( ei/iBii not ii^iais Aaflnp^rTTi. 

' Herod, vii. 20 ' Of all the eipeditiona known to ua tbia (of Xenea) waa by 
tMt the greatest.' 
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pndertaken with higher hope in the future in proportion to 
./present power.' ' 

Thucydidea, we are told, did not believe in omens : certainly 

I he treata oracle- mongering with ironic Bcom. But whatever 

the cool opinion of the rationalist may have been, the artist 

CADDot forgo the opportunity offered by the mutilation of the 

Hfirmap, occurring as it did on the eve of the fleet's departura 

I fcl ft would have been perfectly conaistent with his earlier 

•r\i''- method to omit all mention of thia incident until the moment 

when it affected the course of ' what actually happened in the 

war', by causing the recall of Alcibiades. The Thucydidea 

/ jf the first two Books would have postponed the episode and 

I jriefly recurred to it at that point ; but the Thucydidea of 

I 3ook VI is alive to its indispensable value as an element in 

(liiff-B&ct, The impenetrable mystery which will never be 
solved, the stir and outbreak of superstitious panic, the 
ktmoaphere tainted with sacrilege and poisoned by suspicion 
I — all these are needed to cast a shadow, just here, across the 
(brilliant path of Alcibiades. The art with which this imprea- 
sion is given culminates in the concluding sentence of the 
paragraph— one of the most characteristic in the wholo 
history. It cannot be rendered in any other language, for 
besides its bare simplicity, its effect depends partly on the-" 
order of words and partly on the use of the definite article 
with a proper name: koI tbo^t -nXeiv t&v 'AXsi^idbiiv. 

The disregard of omens is another constant motive in the ■ 
legend of Hybris, and we can predict its appearance at the 
proper place. Xerxes, at the moment of crossing into Europe, 
just after he has allowed himself, without reproof to be 
addressed as Zeus, makes no account of a prodigy which 
might easily have been interpreted. He had neglected s 
similar warning while still at Sardia.' Whether Thucydidea 

' Cf. also aboTe, SO. 2 /ur* jAr£S« riAfu tirris laX iKii^piiay, and 81. 1 
T^ o^ti avt&ipirovp. 

^ Herod. Tii. G7. So &lso Mmrdonioi before PUtsea obBtinately rejeota' 
good advice, refuses to take notitie of the advene omens of the viclima, aiul 
miainterprets an Oracle predicting the bte of the Feisiaiu, Berod. ix. 
Sa-42. 
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IbelieTed in omens or not, the bulk of the Athenians did ; and 
their_di8regard of 'tiem is a note of the peculiar state of mind 
portrayed in the Melian dialogue, ' The affair of the Hermae 
was construed in an exaggerated way, for it waa thought to be 
an omen for tlie voyage and to have been part of a conspiracy 
for revolution and the overthrow of the democracy,' ' Charges 
of another act of profanation were rife against A.lcibiadea, hut 
by the contrivance of his enemies they were left suspended 
and not brought to trial. Kal t6o£t TrAtix -rbv 'AX«tj3i<i57fj' — that 
is the last we hear of him till the fleet has sailed. 

' And after this, when midsummer bad come, they set 
about the dispatching of the fleet to Sicily.' ' The pages 
that follow are a masterpiece of description. In the lumbering 
roll of these Thucydidean sentences" we hear the clatter' 
and rumble of preparation, the dockyard hammer, the hoarse 
cries of mariners, the grinding rush of the tru'eme taking 
the water from the slips, — all the bustle and excitement of 
launching this most splendid and costly of expeditions.* 
' Each captain strove to the utmost that his own ship might 
excel all others in beauty and swiftness ' ; for the spirit of 
rivalry was in the air, ' rivalry with one another in the 
performance of their appointed tasks, rivalry with all Greece; 
BO that it looked more like a display of unrestrainable power 
(than a warlike expedition,' * 

'When the ships were manned and everything required 
for the voyage had been placed on board, silence was pro- 
claimed by the sound of the tnimpet, and all with one voice 
before setting sail offered up the customary prayers; these 
were recited, not in each ship, but by a single herald, the 

' Thue. Ti. 27. 8. 

> Thue. vi. 80. 1, 

■ One of thorn (SI. § 3) contains 131 words. 

' Ti. 81 woKVTfXfaTaTri itoi titpttfari-nj. 

* vi. 31. i ImiBi Si ttp6s rt aipai aimiin &)ia tfnv yiriaSai, f tic ttaant 
tpoarrax^t ""i i' ^"^f ^Aoti 'EM7KI! JuiStijiv tioAAoi- tltaiiBiiyai r^t tvyiiuan 
(oj iCevalai fl iwl iroAtm'ovi rapaaKiv^y. This rivalry wag characteristic too of 
Xentes' preparatioDH. The Persian officMirB compotod oagerljfor the prize which 
the king offered for the moat gallantly arrajed contingent at the muater, 
Herod. riJ.S B ; 19 ; 26. The aaaoclationa oC Exousia arealreadyfamiliarta ua. 
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whole fleet acoompanying him. On every deck both officers 
and men, mingling wine in bowls, made libations from vesseb 
of gold and silver. The multitude of citizens and other 
well-wisbera who were looking on from the land joined in 
the prayer. The crews raised the Paean, and when the 
libations were completed, put to sea. Aft«r sailing out for 
some distance in single file, the Bbips raced with one another 
as far as Aegina.' ^ 

Across the waters of Salamis I Even ao, with prayer and 
libation from golden vessels, bad the armament drowned in 
those very waters traversed the Hellespont. ' All that day,' 
says Herodotus, 'the preparations for the passage continued; 
and on the morrow they burnt all kinds of apices upon the 
bridges, and strewed the way with myrtle-boughs, while they 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as 
he rose. And now the sun appeared; and Xerxes took a 
golden goblet and poured from it a libation into the sea, 
praying the while, with Ms face turned to the sun, "that 
no misfortune might befall him such as to binder his conques*; 
of Europe, until lie had penetrated to the utmost boundaries." 
After he bad prayed, he cast the golden cup into the 
Hellespont, and with it & golden bowl and 
Bword.' ^ 

Xerxes too had set hia ships racing in a sailing-i 
'as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont covered with 
vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and every plain about 
Abydos as full aa possible of men, Xerxes congratulated— 
himself on his good fortune ; but after a little while, ' 
wept'.^ And now, as the Athenian ships in their turn i 
over the sea, within sight of the promontory where thS ' 
Persian monarch watched from hia throne the judgeffient of 
God fall upon presumptuous ambition, there, on one of the 
foremost and most luxuriously furnished galleys,* an eager 
and beautiful figure stands, flashed with triumph. The shield 
at his side is inwrought with ivory and gold, and bears aa 
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a which is none of the hereditary blazons of hia house; 

) self-chosen cognizance of Alcibiades is the figure of Love 

nself — of Ero3 with the thunderbolt in hia hand.^ Over 

'the rich armada, haatening with full sail to Corcyra and 

the West, floats the winged, unconquerable Eros who makes 

tavoc of wealth, ranging beyond the seas,* — Eros who planned 

the enterprise and now leads the way. Behind him follows 

another unseen, haunting spirit — Nemesis, who 'in later 

times was represented with wings like Love, because it was 

thought that the goddess hovers chiefly in Love's train'.^ 



I We cannot follow in detail the fortunes of the great 
expedition ; through most of the account the military interest 
of the siege predominates. But there is one passage in the 
'lescription of the last retreat which concerns our subject 
Jiid forges the final link in our chain. Li the speech ad- 
'.'itssed by Nikias to the despairing army one mythical 

(Motive, eo far wanting, is supplied — the motive of tf>66vos, 
the divine Jealousy. It could not be mentioned till this 
fuoment; for Thucjdides cannot speak of it in his own 
person ; he must put it in the mouth of the pious Nikias, as 
Herodotus had put it in the mouth of Artabanus.* 
/" ' Although,' says Nikias, ' there was a time when I might 
I liave been thought equal to the best of you in the happiness 
\ of my private and public life, I am now in as great danger, 
1 and as much at the mercy of fortune, as the meanest. Yet 
Iffly days have been passed in the performance of many 
V religious duty, and of many a just and blameless action. 
Therefore vty hope of the future remaina unshaken^ and 
our calamities do not appal me as they might. Who knows 



tjov itdijoir oviiy iirtffr}fii}v tvv rarpiajr 
xii. 5S4 E mi orpafVTu* Hi in koaJi 



' Plutarch, nil. Aleib. ivi dowf J« t* 3ia 

iIku ^iKnr- dffwiaa low tTx"" '" W" 

' Soph. Ant. T6I 'Epas dvfuarf )id;(ac, 'Epan Ai tr m^fiaai wlrrin.,,^iT^t i' 

' Panii. i. 88. 6. 

' Herod, vii. 10. Thuo. vii. 77. 

' vlL 77 )} /liy lAirli i/uu Bpaaiia Tov /tiKXi 
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that they may not be lightened ? For our enemies have h 
tlieir full share of success, and if our expedition provohi 
the jealous'/ of any God^ by this time we have been pui 
enough. Others ere now have attacked their neighbours; 
they have done as -men wiU do and suffered vAat men can 
hear? Wo may therefore begin to hope that the Gods will 
be raore merciful to us ; for we now invite their pity rather 
than their jealousy.' ^ 

The hope, as we know, waa vain — a last delusion of 
Eljis,* In a few weeks 'the best friend of the Lacedae- 
monians in the matter of Pylos and Sphacteria ' * was lying 
dead bcude their worst enemy in the same affair. Clean's 
colleague, Demosthenes. What need of further comment I 
Tyolie, Elpis, Apate, Hybris, Eros, Phthonos, Nemesis, At^ — 
all these have crossed the stage and the play is done. 

The Sower of Prlds hath bloomed, lli«> ripened fruit 

Of Suffering IS h11 garnered up in teoiH ; 

Ye th*t have seen the reapers' wages told, 
Athena I < 



' rf Tfi ttvr Imi^ttHM liTTpariiiiaiirr. 

* ii^fimm IpAtmra intmrA tmSai'. Not« lb« r«BiiDls«anoe of Ipiaam 

' Thue. Tii. T7Jowett. 

* So riutuvh (A'lc iriii) >p«>ka of Nikias, after Lamaohna' death, u 
being in high bup« {JikwUm laiiX^), and mpd ^tnrir bw& T^t Ir r^ wapSm ^iiiap 

' Tbuc TiL 86, OliaorTe how thi^ phrase cjuriei our Iheughta back to the 
Dnt of the train of mjthioal cauaea : Fortuue at Pf los. 

* Aaaah. Ptnat, S9I : 

'1$ftt yip l(ar9a!r*' Itifmatr <mlxvr 
*At^, iBtr tiyOtJuiror liafi^ Bifor 
Toaow*' ifStrtti rirSt riatrifua 




' THE TRAGIC PASSIONS 

I The question which we have now to face is more obscure 
Lnd difficult than any we have yet coosiJered. In the language 
I Bised by Thucydides when he speaks of the tragic passions, are 
[ Iwe to see mere poetical metaphor, out of which all literal 
ImeaniDg has faded ; or does some of this meaning still linger 
lljehind the words, as on unanalysed fund of mythical concep- 
tion ? When Thucydides borrowed the form of the Aeschylean 
lirama. much, certainly, of the explicit theological theoiy 
srhich had been the aoul of that form, was left behind in the 

Iranamisaion, On the other hand, there seema to be a residuum 
f implicit mjcthifial-bsiief which ia inherent in the artiatic 
loald, and so inseparable from it that the adoption of the 
i^^d might involve an unconscious or half- conscious accep- 
mce of some of its original content. This content is more 
primitive than the philosophy of Aeschylus himself, and much 
older than the drama in which it became incorporated. We now 
propose to trace 1^°"!^ \^p t-ro^'.f^ theory of human nature as 
far as we can follow it, in the hope that a sketch of its 
development may help us to answer our question, how much 
of it survives in Thucydides. 

When we look at the passage in Diodotus' speech' 
which contains in summary form the motives of Cleon's 
[drama and of the tragedy of Athena, we observe that the 
80-called ' personifications ' named in it fall into a series or 
Icycle. We begin with the various conditions (^vim>x^<"') of 
puman life ; and in particular the two extreme conditions of 
grinding Poverty and licentious Wealth — Fenia and FloutOB 

' Thuc. iii. i5, See above, p. 122, for text uid tiBiulatiDii. 
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(i^ovtrla)} These are possessed by irremediable and maeterio; 
powers — Qauug (riJAfia), sprung from Poverty; and Cot 
tousness (TrAeoi'tfia), Insolence (u^pis), an,d_£iade (^ippopjtiia), 
sprung from Wealth. 

Then come Eros and Elpk, the inwsrd''X^pteTS ; with 
Fi^tune, the temptress of-^^rnal. ^rcumstauce, completing 
the mlosication. These lead Snally to-fiuin — the wreck and 
downfall of a human life or of &. nation's gjeatness. 

The first terms in the series, Wealth and Poverty, an 
themselves ^vrv^iai, the outcomeg£_iuoky or unlucl^y coinci- 
dence — of Fortune. Our chain of causes leads us back to 
■ a mysterious and unknown agency, which appears again at 
jthe crisis, in ' reversal '. The circle of thought revolves round 
I the very simple and universal observation of the mutability 
I of Fortune, chance, or luck. In ages before the lawT of 
causation and of probability were even dimly divined, Uu§, 
mutability must have been the most terrible and bewildeiing 
phenomenon in human events — more teiTible, because moi 
incalculable, than death itself. Kot only in the gtei 
catastrophes, in fiood and avalanche and earthquake, bi 
again and again in the turns of daily experience, man 
himself the eport of an invisible demon. Now, by soi 
unforeseen stroke, his long-cherished design is foiled ; no 
with equally unintelligible caprice, goods are heaped on t 

i which he never expected. 
A reversal of Fortune, coming sudd«nl3f,-ia the prioiitive 
root of aU ti'ilgeJy, Professor Bradley * quotes the condusic 
of the monk's tale of Croesus in the Canterbury PUgri7)is 
Anhanged was Cresus, the proudii kyng; 
His roial troDd mighte hym oat availle. 
Trag^die is noon oolher mniier thyng, 
Ns ksn in Byngyng ciifi ne biwailla 
But for tbot Fortune ntwey wole asiaiUe 
With unwar atroolc the regote that been pronde ; 
For mlian men truateth hire, thsnne wol ahe Cailk, 
And covero hire brigbte faei with a clowde. 



' i. 88 Cepu N «il ifovfff? oXoiJtov : Ar. Blut B 17 i^-r,^6T,p« • 
Sitrripoi ((oil rd ^87 0/ Svvafittoi ruiy wXaiiaiar Sui ri i<piiv9<u Ipyair oaa ijow 
aOr«t wpirrw &rl rijp Bim,ur. » SSakaptiirtaii IWwfy, p. 8. 
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' Professor Bradley continues: 'a total reverse of fortune 
coming una'wares upon a man who " stood in high degree " 
happy and apparently seouro— such was the tragic fact to the 
mediaeval mind. It appealed strongly to common human 
sympathy and pity ; it startled also another feeling, that of 
I«ar. It frightened men and awed them. It made them feel 
that man is blind and helpless, the plaything of an inscrutable 
power, called by the name of Fortune or some other name — 
i power which appears to smile on him for a little, and then 
un a sudden strilies him down in his pride.' 

tThe external agencies to which these reversals aro attributed 
ill vary at dififerent stages in the development of thought. 
. s primitive stage they would he thought of simply as 
spirits ; later, perhaps, as a single spirit, called Fate (Moipo) 
or fortune (Tiixi), who will he placated or 'averted' by 
magical rites and observances. In any case, the overthrow 
Was thought of as coming from vAthout — an unexpected 
kroke out of the surrounding darkness. 

ff To the early Greeks not only tho sudden fall from prosperity, 
/bat equally the sudden rise from adversity, was a part of 
the tragic fact^ Both the extreme conditions are dangerous 
the transition from either to the other is a ' reversal'. Ploutoa 
and Penia are also known as Eesourco and Kesourcelessnesa 
(Pores and Aporia, or Amechania*), and again as Licence 



7. 



' Id this point the Greek view ii darker than the Uedifteval. Thus at the 
luuluaioii of the Mack's Tale above qaoted, the Knight breaks in : 
^L Hoo I quod the Knyght, good sire, namoore of thist 

H That ye haa seyd is right jnough, y-wis, ... 

H I seye for me it is a greet diaese, 

H Where as men han been in greet welthe and eta, 

I To beereu of liire Bodeyn fal, alias I 

H And the contraric is joye and greet solas, 

I As whan a man bath ben in poure eataat, 

I And clymlieth np, and weieth fortunat, 

H And thei'e abideth in prosperitee ; 

H Bwich thyog is gludiiom, as it thynketh me. 

' * Herod. Tiii, 111. Themistocles, demanding money of the Andrians, said 
he had brought 'two mighty tirada, Peitho and Anaukaia', to enforce his 
demand. The Andriana replied lliat they were cursed with ' two unprofitable 
gods, Penia and Amechania ', and could not pay. 
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and Constraint (Exou^ and Ananke, — both of which tenu 
arc used by Diodotua). Eros and Elpis maj be aaaoaatei 
with eithor. In the Sifmpoemm, Plato for his own purposea 
luakos EroB the child of both : he wafl bom, in the gvdeo 
of Zens, of Pons and Penia. But in an earlier stage Elpi^ 
at any rate, was moro doaoly associated with Poverty. 

As a personality, she first appears in Healod, who mentioiu 
her twice. He warns the labouring man to pass by tie 
Buany portico where the poor gather for waruth in thft 
winter season, when the frost has stopped work in the fields, 
Otherwise, in tJie hard winter-time, Amechania and Penia 
will swoop down on him. 'An idle man, waiUng on empty 
Hope, gathers many evils to his heart. Hope is an ill gnids 
for a needy man,' sitting there and chattering when he hi 

I not enough livelihood.* Such are the sinister aasociatioi 

lof Elpis, the temptress, prompting evil thoug^ls-whieb-wfl; 

I vrith our ~ diSerent oonceptTon of Hope, associate rather witb 

jthe daring otdt»patr. ~~~' ^ 

No less significant is Hesiod's other mention of her, whidi 
occurs in the second, and more primitive, of the two versioi 
whioh he gives of the Pandora myth. Mankind originallj 
lived free from evil and pain and the sprites (Kercsj 
diseasei. These were all shut up safely in the great jar ; bn 
'a woman' lifted the lid and they all flew abroad, &lliq 
land and sea. ' Only there, in a house not to be broken int< 
abode Elpis, inside the mouth of the Jar, and flitted no 

* HMiod, Srga, US It, j4 *• maaS x'ti^m 'Anxorff miaMf'tv ai" Utrtg . 
■Uvjl » etJ, d)o#4 MxnWiw M^a n^iu. Proolna <Schol. ad loo.) put 
phnwei u follom : ' TboM who live in idleueas knd have emptj b 
•rapty beoaun the; koow of no work they can do to bring them t 
porttf, must indeed tH\ into manjr evil thouglits, because of having n 
nwflUTOT {infiar), to gain a liring. Henoe some will turn footpads oj 
robbers,' Ao. Thuejrilldos was CuoilUr with thii coDceptioo ; Perielea Q 
iS, i) ipeaka of man being eomitited either bj the onjoymeat of wealth, i 
nrisf IXriSi. A% itir In tiafnir ait^ rAovr^mir. Demoor. Jhig. SSI (Diali 
-B\rit «(unv Mifiiot ifx^ fff>ff t. TWignlt. 649 : 

'A )hA4 nirJii, rf )>ioft l*iSNfi^ £itoa 

ataxf^ ^ /■* BU* MXerra Big mi roXAil Silaamt, 
tMKi fHT* irtfintar «ai koA' Jnmi/icvor ; 
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for tbe -woman 6rst shut doTrn on her the lid of 



i seems probEbble that several notions are confused in the 
The uppermost and latest stratum, like the story of 
I Erichthoniua snake, is tinged with satire against feminine 
mlj. Woman is the source of evil, as she is in Hesiod'a 
lion of the Pandora myth. But the woman herself 
Klempted by Elpis, who is one of the baneful sprites inside 
e jar. Perhaps in the earliest version there was no woman 
it all, but only Elpis, the temptress, who Btays with man 
_ in his utter destitution and beacta him with dreams of wealth. 
i idea is crossed by the opposite (and later) notion that 
: is the sole comforter of poverty ; * and finally the 
nduction of the curious woman who leta out the evil 
f6Ua completes the confusion. 
Ifiowever the story is to be disentangled, it is certain that 



^ Erfa, 90-105 /loivri f air60i 'EXrts in appfiieroiai Ej^oKTif tfSoy liujai. Tbe 

it eommentstors on this passage are instructive. One tnkea tbe view 

■t fiealod'B tiogle jar corregpnnds to the two jars which Homer Bpeaki o( 

tlfiill of goods, tbe other of evila. Hope is the one good among bo iuaii7 

X C0D»oliDg the imrortuDBte witli expectation of better days. Bitt thia 

ion does not Bound primitive, and la not grim enough for Hesiod, 

Aarchufl aeema nearer the tmth when he distioguUhes two Hopes. 

%«Bope of good things, he aayH, escaped ; the expectation of evils remained. 

HcNod, he adds, improperlj nses ' Hope ' to mean expectation of eviL Th« 

fmnght ii here a good deal confused. From the other paBsage in the Erga, 

I II Ksma likely that Heaiod doea not mean ezpeotatiun of evil, but a false and 

H-illering expectation of goods, wliioh will not be realized. Another oritia 

'•^ys : ' The jar (n'Soc) is appropriately introduced, besause of tbe allurement 

(i>iU) that oomes from wom«n ; ii is empty qf gonds oHd conlai/a only tain 

l^fB.' This writer showa that ho is on the true scent, by associating Elpis 

wilh Peitho, thoagh, of course, the word-play [niflot— BfiSi) is lata. He sees, 

loo, that Elpis la not a good, but »a evil ; and this, we believe, was what tb« 

inthora of the myth intended. 

> TVogrn. 113&ff. "^XvU h Ar^piimim ftiin) Stit ta9\ii Ivian, Piatis, the 
Cbarrte* and Sopbrosyne have all deserted manlciud, and fled to Olympus. 
Plut vH lap. com. 153 D rl (Di*<tTaTi>v ; 'BAirIt (JfiF) aoA^O' xolyipoli JUo /i^Mr, 
tCn; ■dptiTTi. The two notions of Elpis as bolA a ain\ftirler and a dclmhm are 
combined by Sophocles in the Antigone uhonis (61(5) : i yAp J^ woXiwXayrm 
'Bitwlt roAAoili ftir ofauii iripiiv, iroKKois t' 'Awira jm-^wjon' ipwrur, and by 
IltueydideB (v. 103) in tbe parallel passage from the Helioa dialogue (ms 
w, p. 13*). 
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^£!pis is a Ker \ axid this gives as one piimitive 
\he passions were conceived as external spiritual agencies. 
Eros retained to the last some resemblance to the Keree; 
tie Erotea are always winged sprites,' These figures are 
something very different from what we think of as 'personi- 
fications of abstract ideas'. They are not the intolerable, 
bran-stuffed dummies which stalk absurdly through eighteen! 
I Icentury verse. They— ar&-9pirits, unseen, and swift, 
I Iterrible in onset. How did they come into being ? 



1 

ofl 



I 



I The solid fact from which we must start ia that many 
beae ' personifications ', as we call them, were oI4^ct8 
stabli^ied worship, possessing shrines and altars. In Athens 
alone we know of altars to Aidos, Pheme, Horme, Anteros, 
Ara, Eirene, Eleos, Eukleia, Lethe, Nike, Peitho, Philia, 
Tyche, and others.' Of those which specially concern us 
here, Tyche is known to have been worshipped at a great 
number of places ; Penia had an altar at Gadea ; Elpis was 
not, so far as we know, the object of any cult; Eroa, on the 
contrary, is the most real and personal of all, and finds his 
way — much transformed, it is true^into Olympus. 

Now it is certainly possible, in an advanced state 
civilization, for a cult to be artificially founded in bonoi 
of an abstraction. Democratia, to whom the Atheoian 
Generals made offerings in Boedromion, must always have 
been little more than an epithet of Athena, never an inde- 
pendent person. In such an instance the cult must have. 
\ been established merely from political motives, and it remai 
I as unreal and artificial as the worship of the Goddess 
.at the time of the French Revolution. But the case is 
ithe same with others of the names above enumerated 



' See Misa J. E. Harrison, Ptvttgomtna to Ou Stvdy c/f Grttk Religion, p. 633. 
Eroi, u B developed pereonnlitj, Hcams to bo a oomplei product of aeverBl 
diflferent elements. We are here only ooncemed with one of these— the 
psychological affection of Tiotonl; desire, whether aeiual or other. Delno- 
critua, Aag. 191 (Diela), calls Jealousy, Envy, and Hatred K^pit: TOi/njt op 
IX^jUfoi rrJ! "fnaiiiij! tiSv/iittpir rl lii{iit Hoi ovx iK'iytit Kijpat ly rqi fii^ iiiiatai, 

* Tha evidence will be fotmd in Boscher'a Lexicon, a. t. Ptr$m\\fleatiinitn. 
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of these colta were too ancient to have been anything but 
genuinely religious. In an early state of society we cannot 
suppose that personified abstractions, regtirded an buck, could 
Mcome the objects of a permanent cult. How, then, did 
le cults arise "i 
Looking through the Ust, we find that a fair number of 
lese entities are ps^choIogicaL Aidoa, Anaideia, Eros, 
iteroa, EleoB, E]pia7~BTS6roB, Horme, Hybria, Phobos, 
Epth oa, are aU names of states of mind ; and to these we will 
emfine our attention. Their origin must be sought in mental 
txperience ; and we may suppose that it occurs in some such 
Vay as this. At moments of exceptional excitement, a man 
Ibek himself carried away, taken hold of, ' possessed ' by an 
impulse, a gust of emotion, which seems to be not a part 
gf himself, but on the contrary a force against which he is 
Bwerless. This ia even to a civilized person a somewhat 
wrifying experience. The inexplicable panic which will 
nddenly run through an army, the infectious spirit of a 
rowd, the ecstaay produced by intoxicants, the throes of 
exual pleasure, the raving of the seer and of the poet^all 
' ttiese are states of mind in which the self appears to be 
'drowned and swept away. By what? There can be but 
one answer : some spirit, or daemon, has entered the soul and 
pOBsesgBS it. This ia the very language used by Diodotus ^ 
and, centuries later, Porphyiy * describes in very similar terms 
the invasions of maleficent spirits. ' Having in general a 
'fiolent and insidious character, which moreover is without 
jbe tutelage of the higher spiritual power, they for the most 
t make their assaults, as though from an ambush, with 
lemence, so as to overpower their victims, and suddenly, 
se they try to escape notice. Hence the passions that 
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Irij ■JuTov Tiro! sptiSTDvoT. Sofl sbovc, p. 122. 
' Porph. de atal. ii. 39 B'o'or yAp S\m ooi CfouAok txorrn 3«0! iarti^^rMi t€ 
r ^Xatijt T^ivi ToE Kptirroyot Saiiioriau, rr<p<iipit iiai alfritiniri atar [Jf] IfiSpat 
rf woaI iroiouiTOi T^I J>iimlffiii, bJ fiir XayBaytir wupii/uyoi, wj 8i Biaiiimoi. 
w i(ia filf ri iB Imivair irae7, nl Si ixiaus (cf Diadotua' ar^niaroy) col 
•pBiiaiif el Awi T&r KpiiTa6mr Stu^i-uv Spatiripiu SocnCffir, 
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cotno from them are Bwift asd keen; snd the ] 
and restorations due to the higher spirita seem to 1 

alow.' 

\ When we have traced these agencies baek to this i 
It is cml; one step further to the most primitive ^' 

eauses and motives which we find among existing i 

' I can see,' says Mr. Sidney Hartland,' ' 
evidence that early man entertained any great I 
order and uniformity of nature ... If he took i 
enemy and flung his spear, or whatever primitive ■ 
served the same purpose ; if it hit the man, and he fell; 
might witness the result, but the mere mechanical caot 
however inevitable in its action, would be the last t 
would think about.' What he does think about, Mr. ] 
land, surveying the whole field of savage life as now known 
to us, and drawing evidence &om every part of it, explains 
in convincing terms. Every known object has to the a 

(an elementary personality, endowed with qualities whi«| 
enable it to persist and to influence others ; and by ' 
of these qualities it possesseB, inherent in it and surroundi 
it, a sort of atmosphere charged with power. The Iroqno^ 
in North America call this atmosphere or potentiality, c 
A good hunter is one whose oreiula is good, and baffles t 
orenda of his quarry. At pnblic games, in contests of ski 
or endurance between tribes, ' the shamans — men reputed t 
possess powerful orenda^&x6 employed for hire by the oppos- 
ing parties respectively to exercise theu- orenda to thwart 
or overcome that of their antagonists.' * When a etorm ia 
brewing, it (the storm-maker) is said to be preparing its 
orenda. Of one who has died from witchcraft it is s^d 
'an evil orenda has struck him'. This idea of tsrenda, says 
Mr. Hartland, although it may not receive everywhere 
same explicit recognition, ' is implied in the customs an(£ 
beliefs of mankind throughout the world.' 

' PreiideDtial Addren to th« Anthropotogical Seetion of I 
AssooiatioD, 190e. 
■ Quoted from J. N. B. B«witt, Jmtnom Anlkrvotogiil, N.S. it. 
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savage whose spear has struck down his enemy does 
Dot, and cannot, think of the two events — the spear-blow and 
lie enemy's death— as cause and effect. Hib view is that 
'his own orenda felt in his passion, bis will, his effort,' and 
displayed in his acta and words, the orenda of the spear, 
either inherent in itself, conceived as a personal being, or 
conferred by its maker and manifested in the keenness of its 
point, the precision and the force with which it flies to its 
Work and inBicts the deadly wound— these would be to him 
the true causes of hia enemy's fall. His orenda is mightier 
thsn his enemy's and overcomes it.' ^ 

I We have here the notion of cause traced to its root — the 
keycbological experience of effort, the putting forth of will 
Ro constrain or master an opposing effort. Now, in states 
of violent excitement, man feels himself controlled and swept 
away by something which seems to exercise over his will 
a compelling force of the same kind as that which he is at 
other times conscious of putting forth out of himself. He 
r^ards this as the orenda- of a spirit coming from outside. 

At first the invading daemons will be associated only with 
the peculiar experiences which they severally cause. Pkohoe 
is simply the spirit which falls upon an army and inspiree 
panic ; Etds the spirit which possesses the lover, and so on. 
For a long time they may have had no fuller personality, and 
not even a continuous existence. They were momentary 
beingB, sweeping into the soul from nowhere and passing out 
Bgain into nothingness. Their continuous existence would 
begin when first some rude, imshapen stone was set up and 
conceived as their dweUing. The invisible agency can be 
conveyed by incantation into a rock or tree, which thus 
les a fetish. The famous unwrought stone at Thespiae 
-was the habitation, not the image, of Eros — his baetyl, or 
beth-el. The personahties would gradually fill out, as stories 

' In Homerio language, hia Upiy ititot. 

* When TbaloB Bitid th&t 'nil things ore Aill of apirits ' (Sai;uv(i),and that 
'the magnet baa a soul {^xh) because it moves iron', he was using a notion 
vei; like that of orendOk. Like a savage, lie thought that what motos some- 
ttuns «1m mnst have % ' soul ', a life-torce in it. 
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were told about them. Cult would secure the ir p erma- 
jnence ; myth would invest them with a char act eTand history, 
bn the tranaition from aneikoiiic to eikonic cults, we eee 
/the figure literally emerging out of its pillar habitation and 
[growing into human shape.' 

' We must think of all this as occurring long before the 
earliest literature we know. Homer and Heaiod preserve 
much that is primitive, but they preserve it in a late and 
artificial dress; far behind them stretches a period of 
popular myth-making, and it was in that period that these 
abstractions ' reached their fullest reality and life. This 
frowth of a -mylLical person is something utterly dif- 
erent from the allegorical personification of an abstract 
dea. To ^asp an ab.straction distinctlj ^nd then tg jaaign 
tj)er50BaLsitHtiiieB~^~a~ proceeding which can only occur 
n a very advanced state of culture. These figures which 
e are now considering are originally not allegorical, but 
lythical ; not personifications, but persons. 
Allegory is a kind of story-telling, and in so far akin to J 
myth ; but, in order of genesis, the fabrication of allegory it] 
the very reverse of myth-making. Allegory starts vrith a con- I 
Bciousnesa of the prosaic truth and then invents an artificial 
parable to clothe it withal. Christian sets out with neigh- 
boiir Hopeful on a pilgrimage from the city of Mansoul to 
the New Jerusalem. The company he meets by the way. 
Giant Despair and Mr. WorkUy Wiseman, are personifications 
which can only impose upon a child. Delightful as he is, 
we never quite forget that ApoUyon ia a pantomime bogey 
in pasteboard armour. It seems that an abstraction, once 
escaped, can never get back into the concrete ; abstract and 
lifeless it must always remain. Allegory is an artifioial 
business from the first, and foredoomed to failure. It is not 
thus that children — even modem sophisticated children — tell 
themselves etories ; it was not thus that primitive man told 
himself myths. Eros and Elpis, Menis and Eris, Nemesis 
and Ananke — these and their like are not allegorical £et 




Note, for iDstance, that Peitho, in the rallef Cp. 200], ia Bitting on the top 
Aptirodite, in the Tase-painting (p. 19C), i> emor^g tnm ban. 
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1[an has not made thorn ; it is they who raake. him,~aiid 
itter h'la fate if he defy them. They have a. long course to 
iin before the ditiaoTutloii sets in, whereby the body falls 
way from the soul, the presentment from the spirit. They 
dll become personifications only when they die. 

How these discamate passions came to develop into 
personalities, which could be represented in human shape, we 
can only guess. It is the work of myth-making imagination, 
helped probably by the fully developed anthropomorphism of 
the Olympian religion. Hesiod, by the devices of affiliation 
and marriage, somehow brings them into Ma multifarious 
pantheon ; but they look queer and unreal when they get 
there, because they properly belong to a more primitive, 
non- anthropomorphic, system of belief. They dwindle into 
pale shadows beside the radiant and solid inhabitants of 
Mount Olympus. Some of them, we remark — though our 
impressions on this point are not very trustworthy — have 
won and retained a fuller degree of personality than others. 
Mdos, Peitho, Eros are more real to us than Eleos, Honne, or 
ETiilia. It seems certain that to the Greeks also some were 
fainter, others more vividly conceived. How far any one of 
them would advance towards complete divinity would depend 
on all sorts of accidents, and partly on the real fi'equency and 
importance of the states of mind which the power in question 
inspired. 

Tbeir later history confirms this impression. Some of them 
retain their independence, others lose it. It is suggested by 
Hermann Uaener in an illuminating discussion of this subject' 
that the fact that their names have a known meaning weakens 
them as against the completely developed personal god with a 
proper name, the meaning of which is forgotten. It is easy to 
see what would happen if this world of daemons were invaded 
by a hierai'chy of gods who had reached full anthropomorphic 
eoncreteness. The originally independent, but shadowy, per- 
sonalities would yield to the stronger and become attached to 
(hem OB attendants or even as epithets. So we hear of Athena.' 
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Nike, Athena Hygieia, Artemia Eucleia, and so forth. The 
weakest will in this way almost disappear ; their personality 
is absorbed and they sink into adjectives. Others howevei 
maintain their independence. Nike is not lost in Athena: 
Peitho never becomes Aphrodite. A long-established cult 
would he an anchor to save these ancient figures from being 
swept away. If myth has wrought for them a fairly tiistinct 
character and history, their personality will resist absorpti 
Though many of them take lower rank as attendant and 
ministering spirits, they will long retain a hold of their own 
in the minds of their simple worshippers. If in one way they 
are less human than the gods, in another they have remunt 

S loser to the elementary feelings of humanity. 
Figurative art will also contribute Ita help. If it 
iiarkedly anthropomorphic and has advanced far enough to 
fix a traditional human type with well-known traits and 
attributes, its figures will not give way altogether to newly- 
imported personalities whose traits and attributes are diffcrenk< 
In actual fact, Eris, Apat^, Peitho, and some othei's do remain 
in Greek vase-painting. They are only subordinated to th« 
Olympians, not effaced by them, and often the divinity and 
the attendant spirit appear side hy side. The existence of 
a familiar art-type counts for much, especially as polytlieism 
has no objection to indefinite multiplication of divine or 
daemonic personalities, and all religions have a remarkable 
power of ' reconciliation '. Christianity finds room for 
many saints and martyrs as Greece had daemons and heroes. 
In the modern world saints are kept alive and independent 
by local cults. They are also preserved by literature which 
gives a fixed and enduring form to popular bagiology. 

I Greek poetry did the same service to the primitive daemon^ 
for the clear imagination of poets arrested the flux of popular 
myths, and prevented the disappearance of figures which 
might otherwise have melted. 

(In the Ker stage, before they became humanized under the 
nfiuence of Olympian anUiropomorphism. Eros and Elpi 
were beings of the same order as that out of which the 
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Erinyes and the Moirai developed. They were closely akin 
[to the atufry gboata and the avenging spirits ; and it was 
leaey for them to be associated with the malevolent daemon 
[who causes reversals of fortune,' since these reversals are often 
lino to excess of confidence, intoxication, the sudden access of 
tliud and violent feeling. Thus the passions take their place 
in the cycle of the tragicifact — Elpts beside Penia, Eros beside 
jPloatos. This first stage of tbe_toa£!S- theo ry is reli^oue. but 
jnot theological ; and it is quite non-moral. 

With the advent of the OJjTQpian go^ we reach a second 
Utage, which, though still non-moral, is ' theological. The 
nirits of vengeance are now employed by the gods to punish 
pan, not for moral offences, but for ajxog&Qt presumption. 
The notion of the divine Jealousy (<I>9o'i>os) is now prominent. 
If man seeks to overstep the limits assigned him and to 
Income as a god, be excites the resentment (fdiinris) of higher 
powers. Great prosperity is one of the divine prerogatives, 
land the tragic passions of maiestrained desire and ambition 
are offences against the gods. The reversal of fortune, 
[fonnerly attributed to an independent daemon, now becomes 
|an act of divine punisbment,^ * God is wont to lop and cut 

* As ths ErinTee are in Aeuih. Agam. 468 nXoiral jf "Eptriii XP^'V ^"XtP^ 
trr artv Sinai wakimxti rpip^ plmi riBua iiLnvpit. 'EAirft occurs in the Orpliio 
HtidIi (lix) to the Moirai : oTt' M Xiiirrjt \ Ipttmiijt . . . | mfoudai m/rniutt 
fifcrriir In' dm'^Hi ftuay. | ty9n ivl Bpirtav timixal' yiKis tkilii Ko6fD | arilx'rt 
—a reminiBcence of the wiDged {•oi^i) Ker-ElpiH. 

■ One of the oarliost expreMiona of this theory Is in a recently deciphered 
BabyloDian book, dated before 2000 B.C., the story of Tabi-utul-Bel, King of 
Mippur : 

' Bow can mortals fathom the nay of a god f 

I Be who is still alive in the evening may be dead the next morning ; 
In an instant he is cast into grief ; of a sadden he is crushed ; 
One momeat he sings and plays. 
Id a twinkling he wails like a mourner. 
Like day and night their fate changes ; 
If they hunger they are like corpses, 
Wlwn they are satiated they think thenueWes equal to their god ; 
If things go well they talk of ascending to heaven. 
If the; are in diatresa, tbciy speak of going down to Irkalln.' 
Horrii Jastrow (.1 Babuloaian Job, Conlemp. SiBiew, Deo. IflOfl, p. 606), 
£rom whom the above rendering is taken, discuases the document. 
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dovu ftU oxoaes';* it is Zeua who 'abaaea Ute bigfa, 
uatea tbt low '.* Countlees stories of the attempts to t 
OljvpttSt and of men wlio have aspired to the lo^e of 
HHiliWiiMiii. beloi^ to this ordt-r of thought. These lalt^ siu 
Jtm the oScsoes of Eros; but Elpie, who dares to eoint 
nipoB Um fiituia as assured, is also guilty of impiooe pre* 
[win^>lioB. 'Some day,' saj-s Piodar, ' I may say for oeitiia 
•mhaX shall b« i but now, although I hope, with God a tha 
«ui.'i Sucb w tbt oatitioua language of piety. 'In e^tiy 
■mUw,' mj's Solon to Croesus, * odb must look to the end 
aaA MO bov it wiU turn out ; for there are many to whom 
Qod givM a glimpse of prosperity and then overtuniH them. 
and braoch.' * It is not safe to call a man happy untJl 
I imA: prvmature congratulations will bring ill hik 
tbiin. X (^.»V 

A* a thu4^t|^ in tb« development of ihepe ideas, we next 
jMoouator 'Uw Aes(d^l«ftn notion that S ja uaea t he tra^ 
Hi UftHMffw at agents of jmiiui/imenf, and brings t& 
"Ut iv>o by ituareasiug the arrogant delusion. Hil 
miuistua of Justice an IX^Iusion (A-narTj), and BlindneM 
CAr%);* tb« fomiOT aometimes takes the shape of Elpii 
of Enia. I'hus the very causes of offence are enhanced bfl 
God to load the guilty man deeper into the siiare whidt 
Ruin sprvads. This is the theory stated by Sophoolcs in 
the chorus we have already quoted. Elpis, the Delusi(ri3 
who wings the dreams of Desire, steals upon the simiflCJ 
unawares. Heia blinded and Itecomes unable to distingui^ 




' Herod. Tii. 10 fiKiti -/if i tiii rd bmfJxorra silrTain^wctr. 

' L*ert. Diog. i. 3. 9 ChilOD ukod Aesop how Zaua wu employed ; fArm | 

aurif TJ ii)r i^^Ki nntini*. tA Bi Taw«n) i^w, 

* Find. 01 xiii. 103. Cf. T»«Tpt. «69 oOS" iiiSmu ypl) toW, 
rilf t«jm' I tie) fifi ni i-if»ffwa', otatr Imon rikat. 

' Herod. L S3 &□. 

* Atanb. /ragm. SOI 'Atdnji tmrofni owe dnwrraTtT 8iSt. One meuu of deibam 
Hion, used by the gods, is the riddling ontclu, wliicli ia of the nature of a^ 
«nlMl. If a man is right-minded, he will interpret it correctly and t«k4 
warning ; but it he ia infatuated, it will mislead him. Cf. the terma Il|^ 
whioh Tbucydides (v. 108 ciL ntpr. p, 178) speaka of orodea, divination, m^ 
Son Toiimii /ht" lAcfSav Xv/ieirtTiu, and Diooysius' pataptiraae, 4 "v^ '" *>6* 
JArfc. 
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^M from wrong,* Moral offences, aa distinct from pre- 
enmptiuQ against tbe gods, gradually become more prominent. 
One of the earliest is excess in vengeance,^— thougli thia, 
perhaps, was at first only a theological offence against the 
divine prerogative of cruelty. 

The notion that a pasaion like Eros can be the instrument 
of the divine Jealousy finds an interesting expression on 
a vase ^ of the same cla^s as the Darius krater figured on 
p. 195. In the central field the death of Meleager is repre- 
seoted inside a house. Outside, and on a higher level, sits 
Aphrodite, with her head inclined in sorrow, watching the 
scene. In her left hand she holds a bow and arrow; and 
beside her stands Eios. He is unmistakable, but the name 
inscribed above him is not his own, but Phthonos (iI>0ONO2), 
The significance is clear: Aphrodite symbolizes the love of 
Meleager for Atalanta, of which she is the supernatural cause, 
the TiapanCa; Eros-Phthonos is the enhanced passion which 
has led Meleager to overstep the bounds assigned to man, 
&Dd brought on the doom by which the Jealousy of Heaven 



(This moral and theological theory and the drama based 
on it concentrate attention more on the abasement of pride 
than on the exaltation of the lowly ; and the tragic fact 
comes to consist chiefly of the former. Hence the original 
Ksociationa of Penia and Elpis have faded for us, whila 
thoBe of Ploutos"and Hybris are vivid. Elpis and Eros, too, 

' Soph. Anf. 622 rA laKttr ioKuy -ror' ioSAJy | T^!f iiifnv ir^ ippina | flfii ^711 
*P^ inn'. L^curgus in Leocr, 02 (cit. Jebb ad luc, ) quotes from 'snoient 
pwlry ■ ; JSToy 7^/1 Ipy^ Saifidvwv fl^iwrij Ti»d, | tout' aiiri npSrroy Ifa^ipiiToi 
9fi"Cir I T^v rovy riy iffB^i^t fU H Tr)v X'^P*" '^pf'^t I fi/foiv^ iv' tlh^ fir^Hr Sir 
iliBfTini, Similarlj Che chania in thu Antigone (,791) addressing liVcui : 
<A mi iutaiair lUicDiyi if/pitas vapaaii^i Jil hiiB<{- 

' Herod, iv. S05 in Spa iyBpimaai al \ltr iax^fi Tifui/iiai Bp^ Biani MipBDriM 
Tnonoi. The monil, and n on- theological, equivalent of this is oipoundad 
io Hermocratea' words (Thuc. iv. 62) quoted above on p. 170. 

' From Annentum, aoyi at Naples in Ihe Museo Nazieaale Cull. Sanl- 
•ngelo, No. 11. Interpreted by Kekulti, SWmnB /wtoio lifferla a ff. Uttum, 
Boma, 1867. 

' See Koerte, JJcber PemnifieatUmm plireSoi. Aff^tlt in dtr sp/Utren roam- 
Mferd, Beriin, 16T1. 
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both are characteristic of 
Hj'bru, nd iniauteruU agents of Nemeflis. 

We ba»8 entered upon this short and imperfect description 
)f prin>itiT« pBjcbology with a view to bringing out the 
aro-AcHchylean Iwliefe about the trapc passions and their 
relation to revcisals of fortune— their place in the cycle of 
tho tragic fact. UnlcBB our deaoription of the form of 
AfWihyloan tr^edy was altogether fanciful, we found in tha 
iIuiiIjIo otruoture of his drama certain features which pointed 
liAck to tho primitive, mythical theory of th e pasBio ni. 
hvHchj^hiH conceives them as ministerial agencies, external to 
nan and yot embodied and personiBed in him. On the ideal 
of the Tyrio they seemed atill t-o keep something of 
ir old independent existence as elementary, supernatural 
ptnoUB. Hybria was not a mere name for Agamemnon'a 
priilt 1 Eros ma eomethlog more than the lost of ra|Hne in 
lh« 00iuiu«n>n of Troy. The old notion of incarnation ot_ 
•pirittMtl po aa aaaion, eombined with the attbordinatioi 
dlMNlMMW to Uw gods, piondea »l this atage of dev ' 
ft wwUiag theory lo recoMtle dw snpenatiml 

Ml mnlj- lb* Uiad p«nato a( h^hw j 

«ml frg« Qod. Tbaa fw » ■■bmk ia ih 
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left of them ia a hot movement of the blood, the thrill of 
a quickened nerve. Vengeance and Ruin will be at last 
transformed into facta of heredity and cauaal sequences of 
physical excess and pain. Destiny will give place to Law. 

The question which can no longer be postponed ie, how 
this process, with all the loaa and gain it carries with 
it, had advanced for Thucydidee. The common assumption 
is that the language of Diodotus ia only poetical metaphor, — 
that it means no more than a writer of our own day would 
mean by it. ' Thucydidea,' we aie told. ' baa made a clean 
sweep of the legendary and novelistic sympathies, and primi- 
tive beliefs, rarely mitigated by the light of criticism, which 
marked Herodotus.' Id a single generation he had leapt 
across the whole gulf which separates us from Aeschylus 
and Pindar. 

In the course of this study the conviction has been growing 
iipoD us that the comparisons commonly made between Thucy- 
Sdldea and Herodotus are based on false assumptiona and 
misleading. It is usual to apeak of Herodotus as primitive, 
and religious to the point of superstition ; of Thucydides, 

advanced and sceptical to the point of irreligiousness. . 
Herodotus is treated as a naive and artless child ; Thucydidea /I 
as a disiUusioued satirist and sometimes aa a cynic. These i' I 
representations seem to us to be founded simply on the / yy j 
;temal fact that Herodotus was by a generation the older / tj/ 
of the two, and on the false assumption that, because their 
books are both called histories, Thucydides must have started 
where Herodotus left off, and developed the tradition he 
originated. Our own view is almost exactly the reverse. If 
jither of the two men is to be called religious, it is Thucy- 
dides ; if either ia sceptical, it ia Herodotus. Naivety and , 
artlessnesB are not terms we should choose to apply to either ; I 
something closely akin to cynicism and flippancy ia common f 
enough in Herodotus; there is not a trace of either in 'i 
Thucydides, 

A single passage at the begioning of Herodotus' history 
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I oar oMAaing. In tracing the earlier ataga 
■f th* qouivl b«tw««ii East and West, Uercxlotus has occaBion 
to nfato tte storv of lo, the cow-msiden beloved of Zeus anii 
ptflSMsttd hy Ueim.* Patting cjoictly aside the Greek legend,' 
«kidh ««B primiUTe, groea. and BUpematural, Herodotns 
|iv«) tkft story as told by the Pemau chroniclers. In tha 
YMnoB Ilk BB A:^T« princess, vas carried off to E^gypt b/ 
t who Wttre trading along the Aegean coasb. 
1 klao fffi'ne a slightly different version, eomnl 
boonieia&s. in which lo became the captain'^ 
I. to csc^xe her parents' anger, sailed to Egypt 

^& i> wrimSt* 9»rfs RawUnson,* ' to observe the treatmeot 
w^ieti iW QnA Bjtitt taet with at the hands of fordgnets. 
TW OliaKtol wad, <)«ito nn&bl« to appreciate poetry of 
the legends bare of all that 
t treated them, thus vulgaiized, ta 
— IHin of a^la fcistoiy. lo, the virgin priestess, beloved 
\tj S»«4^«mA Wbtd bjr JmIms Hera, metamorphosed, Argua- 
» »te bwii> uaA giMj'iinna from land to laud, resting at 
kak b>j ho^ KiWa »wfM UilJiij^- stream, and there becoming 
■M>h>g «t • nc» of ktK»>kiiig9, is changed to lo, the par»< 
WHtnr, te. . > . HwodotHw l*ft to himself^ has no tendency to 
I l«;Ftk» b ttik eouaa, ntiosalisde way: witness bit 
' I of OiMMi^ Bfettas, Labda, Jrc His sjurit is too 
tk Md, if w* mj ao say, too ciedoloos. Tlie sapeiv 



TtM enuc's viad is filled with the lo legend as presented 
in the SuppH<m awl the JP t omMknta, and he quarrels witlf 
the PhowiieMniB Gar oot having read and appreciated theif 
AttchyluB. Bat what waa the story of lo, before Aes^yli 
n4de it myatwioos aod beAntiful } ApoUodorns preservi 
the «£f]riag tab * whidi ' the Semitic race, onable to ent«4 
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into the spirit oF Greek poesy V vulgarized and stripped bare 
of its beauty. Herodotus, ' left to himself,' would have been 
too reverent to be shocked by it ; but apparently the Persians 
and Phoenicians stood over him with a stick and terrorized 
his 'reverent, and if we may bo aay, credulous' spirit, Thoy 
did their work pretty thoroughly. They coirupted thoLr 
innocent victim to the extent of making him repeat a comment, 
which is not quite the sort of thing we expect to hear in the 
nursery. ' Now the Persians argue that to carry off a woman 
must of course be considered ae the act of a wicked man ; but, 
when the elopement has taken place, to make great ado about 
vengeance is the mark of a very foolish man, and to take no 
notice whatever ia the mark of a very wise one. For ob- 
viously, if the victim herself had not wished it, there would 
have been no elopement. Now they themselves (they main- 
tain) had acted like wise men,' &c.' 

i Where else in Greek literature shall we find this flippant, 
Parisian, man- of- the- worldly tonel Not in the Athenian 
authors — Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, Euripides, Plato 
— no, nor yet in Aristophanes. It ia not Athenian, but 
Ionian ; * we must look for a parallel to the latest and most 
decadent passages of the Ionian Epos; just an, to match the 
' Milesian ' tale of Gyges, to which Htrodotua next turns, we 
naust look to Boccaccio and Brantdme. Herodotus stands, not 

awore lie would not touch her again. That U why, says Hesiod, tho bri^nking 
of lovers' vows does not draw down tlie soger of the gods. Hora begged the 
cow from Zeoa, and set Argna to watch her. He tied her to an olive-tree. 
Then Zeus bcdI Hermes to steal the cow, but Hermea was detected hj 
Hierax (the Hawk) and he killed Argus with a stone, Hera sent a gad-fly 
to drive lo from land to land, till at last she oame to Egypt, was changed 
book into a woman, and bore Epaphos. 
' RowIJnson, ibid. 

' Herod, i. *. Plutarch, malts. Birod. ii. (850) protesta against this 
utterance as an 'apology on behalf of the ravishera' and aa involving 
impiety, since, if the women were carried off willingly, tlie punishment of 
the gods upon the raviaherB waa unjust. 

' The contrast between the Ionian spirit and the Atheninn wis nuggeated 
to me by an unpublished lecture of Hr. Gilbert Murray, which I have been 
privil^ed to read, and which sudd(<nly illuminated this part of my subject. 
Whatever truth there is in tho view elpregaed ia due to him, though he is 
in no way responsible for the aipresiion of it. 
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at the beginniDg, but at the end of a tradition. He is not 

Ithe father of history; he la the last of the Homeridae, turning 
the refined and polished product of centuries of festal r^ita 
tioa into material for bia amusing and instructive tale of thd 
quarrel of East and West. The process is, to our eyes, 
unscientific ; but it was then the most advanced and 
enlightened treatment of saga. There is not a word in either 
of the two versions given by Herodotus which might not ba 
literal fact.' Such incidente must have occurred as freqaently 
when the Fhoenictans bartered beads and gaudy stu& witll 
the simple natives along the A^ean coasts, as they do now 
when European traders ply exactly the same business along 
[ibe shores of Africa. Herodotus is, to our minds, unscientific 
Ipnly in three respects. First, he does not understand tba* 
'primitive myths ai-e not garbled history, any more than ha 
was aware that garbled history is a sort of myth. Second, h* 
imports into the heroic age the international courtesies and 
decently conducted negotiations by herald and envoy, which 
prevailed in his own time. Third, he does not care whidi 
story — the Persian or the Phoenician — is true. 'About this 
matter,' he says, ' I am not going to say whether it haj^neT 
this way or that.' ' I will tell no lies, George, that 1 promia 
you,' says the younger Pendennis; 'and do no more I 
coincide in those which are necessary and pass current, antf 
can't be got in without recalling the whole circulation.* 

' The treatmant of this myth iUtutratei t remark we made above (pt 1S8), 
to the effect that rationalization may eaailjr etbro the cluea hj which tb) 
element* of fiction and truth oan be discriminated. Herodotiia learea only 
the name of lo and the tojb^ to Egfpl, Buppreasing the tiansformation iati 
a oon. Now it ia almost aertoin that the element of historical fact whii 
lies behind the story is a primitive cow-worahip at Argos, probably ew 
earlier than the wonbip of Hera. lo is posaibly a primaava] oow^odtit 
whom Hera replaced. The voyage to Egypt is purely mythical, having bo 
invonted when lo was identiBed with I«i«. Thns the moat rational part 
the story ia ubaolutely uohistorical ; while the gross and lupematui 
foaturea of it, which rationalista re&nes awsy, sro the elne to hiatorii 
truth. 

Rationatization is the canvene of the mythical ' infigur>tiao ' of hlattxTr 
it imparts the form of ft possible series of aveab t« 
impOBaiblo atory. 

' Thackeray, Ptndtnnit, Ixviii, 
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It is against this light and careless loniaji temper that 
acydidea protests, aa Aeschylus, in his way, had protested I 
fore, and Plato, in hia, will protest later. To AeachyluB , 
ed irreligious; to Thitey^ideBtJie^rdJess of truth; to' 
Plato, immoraL Aeschylus had taken Homer and imiTie the ] 
religion of Zeus spiritual by incorporating with it a profound ' 
interpretation of those gross and primitive myths, like the story ' 
of the cow-maiden, which the lonians had rejected or turned to 
ridicule in the parodies of mock Epic. Plato finds Homer too 
thoroughly penetrated with immorality to be rendered service- 
able even by drastic expurgation.^ To Thucydides the Ionian 
tradition of Epos and story-telling is anathema ; bis introduc- 
tion is ajudicial and earnest polemic against it and all its works. 
There was as little of the Ionian in bis temperament as there 
vaa in bis blood. It is almost certain that he was related on 
his mother's side to the Philaidae, for his tomb was to be seen 
close to those of Kimon and Miltiades.^ Hia father bore 
a Thracian name, and came probably of that hard-drinking 
and fighting stock which worshipped Ares and the noiibom 
tDionysus ; and it is to the religious drama which grew up at 
tDionysus' festivals in Pelasgian Athens, not to the Epos 
Which had flowered at tbe Ionian gatherings and now was 
bverblown, that Thucydides turns for his inspiration. 

Herodotus picks up a good story where he can. His 
dramatization of tbe expedition of Xerxes is tinged with 
Aeschylean religion, because Aeschylus bad created the 
Persian legend on this type and fixed the lines which any one 
who wished to glorify Athens and to please an Athenian 
audience must follow. But in Herodotus tbe religious notions 
pre ill-digested and lie close to the surface. They are the 
Itheme of illustrative and fabulous anecdote, not tbe deep-set 
pramework of earnest thought. It is not in this manner that 
Thacydidea works when he turns the great moral of Aeschylus' 
VPereiaTUi against tbe Athenian Empire. 

' When Homer is called 'the Bible of tJio Qreeki', these paints tend to 
be oTerlooked. 

■ The PhilKidne vere an Aeginetan family. Miitiftdea, tbe victor of 
Jfantbon, mniried a Thracian wife. 
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In doing bo, the historian inevitably borrowed much of the* 
itructure of Aeschylean tragedy. Thia unhiatoric principle of 
design came in on the top of hia firat, chronological plan, and 
he allowed both to shape his work, leaving long tractfl of 
uncoloured narrative between the scattered episodes of hia 
na. The tragic theory of human nature involved in the 
dramatization ditfers from the Aeschylean in being non- 
tkeological — al least on the surface and so far beneath it-AS 
we are allowed to see ; for in place of all-seeing Zeus, 
jThucydides has Fortune. In thus removing the theological 
[lelement, he has revertet^ii a curious way to the pre-theo- 

[jlogica] conception of the tragic fact, which existed long 
[before Aeschylus. The language ofliiodotus expresses that 

' conception in its completeness and with great precision. We 
have in fact in that statement an instance of ratioTializing. 
The accretion of theological belief is removed ; bot what is 
left ia a mythical construction which contains and carries 
with it conceptions atiil more primitive. Just as Thucydidee 
.n rationalizing the story of Fausanias cut away the fabulous 
inecdotes, and never saw that what remained was not fact, 
but dramatized legend ; so in rationalizing the theology of 
Aeschylus, he was unaware that what remained was mythical 
in origin, and not a freab statement of the facta of life drawn 
from direct and unbiassed observation. We have traced the 
,heory through three stages: (1) a primitive, pre-Olympian 
itage, in which it might be called religious, but neither theo- 
logical nor moral ; (2) a theological, hut still non-moral atage, 
in which the Jealousy of the Olympians is a dominant con- 
ception^ and (3) tustage both theological and moral, in the 
drama of Aeachyllis.'^ JThucydides adds a fourth stage in which 
this train of thougKt ceases to involve theology, while it 
remains moral. But through all its phases it is more or less 
myttucaJ. ■ 

How much warmth and life these primitive ideas still* 
( held for him, what degree of reality Fortune, Elpis, and Eros 
- retained — these are questions which cannot be answered with 
certainty. Our own impression is that the, anthrop wa Br ph ic 
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■node of thought was so habitu»J_anil- 



adi- 
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nvp 'ii that only the must ilQteuuuifid i 
_iluJlffi._ Perhaps even they could not get free of it. Euripides, 
like Thucydidee, ia hailed as a modem of the moderns, and 
(to our thinking) with better reason. The tragedian ha.s none 
of the historian's detachment ; he will risk the success of an 
artistic effect to gain a point in theological controversy ; he ia 
not cooUy, but fervently, rationalistic. And yet, when we 
read the Hippoli/tus, and still more when we see it played, 
the feeling grows upon us that reason falls back like a broken '■^vHt^ ^ 
wave. A brooding power, relentless, inscrutable, waits and ftil»r i 
watches and smites. There she stands, all through the action, 
the white, implacable Aphrodite. Is she no more than a 
marble image, the work of men's hands ? Is there no signifl- 
canoe in that secret smile, no force behind the beautiful mask, 
no win looking out of the fixed, watching eyes t And yet, 
how can there be ? Is she not one of the outcast, dethroned 
Olympians, a figment of bygone superstition, deapbed and 
rejected of an enlightened age 1 No, she is more than this, 
and much more. But what can she hal — a peraonificatioa 
of the ' life-force ' 1 A thousand times, no ! It must be that 
poetry has forced on reason some strange compromise. We 
cannot detect the formula of that agreement ; but we know 
that somehow a compact has been made. Had the poet, in 
one of the long days of musing in his seaward cave on 
Salamis, seen a last vision of the goddess, rising in wrathful 
foam) 

I In the Sippolytue we are approaching the modem con- 
leptioD of the tragic fact, in which the interest-lies^ih the 
BnntTd conflict of purely natural motives ; but we have not 
/yet quite reached it ; and if the supernatural quality of the 
I elementary human passions is still felt by Euri^tdes, it is no 
I great paradox to find traces of it in the historian, who looked 
I to drama of a much more primitive type. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE CAUSE OF THE WAK 

The play, we said, is done; — that is the feeling which 
every reader haa, when he closes the seventh Book : and we 
fancy it was the writer's feeling too. He had traced the 
'cauBea' of Hie Sicilian expedition from Fortune at Pylos 
to Nemesil Vt*^De'^arri68 of Syracuse. From CBS^pOwt 
onwards be has little interest in hfs task; the eighth Book 
continuation on the old chronological plan, un- 
finished, dull, and spiritless. The lustorian patiently con- 
tinued his record ; but he seems to grope his way like 
a man without a clue. The last seven years of the war he 
left altogether unrecorded, preferring to spend hi8 time in 
retouching, amplifying, and shaping the earlier nari'atjve, 
whore he could see clearly. Eia-chaiB^^ 'causes' runs 
through Books IV to VII. At the earlier end" 71 pointed 
back to foreshadowing events as far as the beginning of 
Book III (the Mytilenean debat«}, but no further. To link 
the Sicilian enterprise to the origin of the war, he would i 
liave had to get completely out of himself, become ' a modern^ 
[of the moderns ', and study the economic situation — an enti^ 
'ho never dreamed of. Looking bock to this point, where 
his clue seemod to fail hiro, he must have puzzled and cast 
about for some light. The historically insoluble riddle of 
Fericlee' attack upon Megara — how be must have turned 
thiB over, as again and again he took up his first Book, to 
raviao it once more. 

Now, to almost all his contemporaries that riddle presaited*' 

no difficulty whatever : for there can have been very few' 

who dill Mot Wlong to one or other of two classes. TTiere 

w« Qu> thoughUwa mass of ordinary folk who were qoite 

«"• »>u> ttw, nouon that Pericles had some personal 
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sgaJDSt the Megtuians. These had not known 
sricles; their minds were not on a scale to measure his. 
r foolish opinions are not so much as stated, for a tacit 
disproof was enough for them. But there was also a large 
kdy of reflective, serious people, who were satisfied with 
& very different explanation. Ahout their opinion these 
facts are certain: namely, that Thucydides, at some time 
in his life, thought it worth mentioning, if only indirectly and 
by implication ; that he mentioned it with no espression of 
belief or disbelief on his own part ; and that he described at 
'ome length what he thought to be the facts on which it was 
based. This explanation was that there was a curse — a taint 
Lf guilt and of madness—in the house to which Pericles, on hi|k 
mother's side, belonged. 

We hasten to say that Thucydides' detailed narration of 
iLe incidents of the Eylonian conspiracy, to which this taint 
was traced back, is sufficiently accounted for by a desire to 
correct the version given by Herodotus.' Herodotus says 
the Alcmaeonids were ' considered responsible ' ; the 'accuaa- 
tioQ was laid upon them ',* and tells the story very briefly. 
Thucydides tells it with much precision and detail, and 
especially insists that the nine aixshons (not, as Herodotus 
says, the 'presidents of the Naucrariea') were absolutely re- 
sponsible.^ The effect is to fix the guilt of the sacrilege 
on the Alcmaeonid arcbon, Megacles; and doubtless Thucy- 
dides believed that so it was. Both historians have in view 



' It has be«D obeerrsd that Herodotus, hero as in other pl&cca where the 
Ale ma 00 n ids are coDcemed, gives the veraioo currant is that familj. 
Thucydidea (who, by the way, was ooniioctod with tho rival house of tha 
Phihudoe — the runilf or Hiltiadea and Kidiod), here as elsewhere, giTea 
a veninn which is, at leaat, without any biaa in favour of tha AlcmaeoDid*. 
Another instaiice is the expulsion of the tyrants : TLacydides (vi. 54 ff.] 
bare) J menttoDs the Alcmseonida ; Herodotus give* them as much credit m 
possible. See Herod, vi. 123. 

' Herod, v. 70 ^x"' ai'^'l' tou f-J«u ... 71 formrtu Si alinii^ nlrlq tx'i 

' Herod, r. 71 rovToui iritnaai >iiF ol rpuriFiii riir ravcfulpiLir, of «)> fviftor 
Tirt ris 'AAjrai, Tbuc. i. ISO oI 'ASijriuDi . . . At^KSat . . . itiTpiiparrfs tsTi irrja 
IfXoBiTi Tijr T( ^i-ojii^ Kni ri3 war aitoiipiTopai tuitfhnu j ir i/HVTix Siariiyiii- 

WUr* riri Si rd nAM Twr noMTiMSir ol Ivfia SfiX"^" trnpavaoo. 
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a current controversy on the subject roused by the Lacedae* 
monians' demand that the Athenians should espel 'the] 
Accursed'— a 'pretext' for the war which provides Thucy- 
dides with an occasion for telling the story and corTeclin^j 
Herodotus. The occasion is sufficient ; the desire to correoti 
accounts for the precision and detail. 

The story is told with great reserve.' 'The followers of 
Kyton were besieged and were in distress for lack of food 
and water. So, although Kylon and his brother escaped, 
the rest, since they were in straits and some were dying, 
of hunger, took sanctuary as suppliants at the altar which 
is on the Acropolis. And those Athenians who were charged 
to keep watch, when they saw tbem dying in the holy plaoe, 
caused them to rise, promising they would do them no harm, 
and they led them away and slew them. And some who, 
as they passed by, took sanctuary actually at tlie altars of 
the Veiierable Goddeseea,^ they dispatched. And from thii 
they were called accursed and banned of the goddess, they^^ 
and the race that came from them. Now the Athenians 
drove out these accursed, and Cleomenea, also, the LacedaA> 
monian, drove them out later when the Athenians were ia 
civil strife ; and when they drove out the living they 
took up the bones of the dead and cast them out. They- 
were, however, restored later, and their race is to this day 
in the city. 

' This then was the Curse which the Lacedaemonians badat 
them drive out; pretending that they were first of all 
avenging the gods, but knowing that Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippos, was connected with it on his mother's side,' 

' Die ErzaUuDg des ThukydideB mncbt don Eindruck eincr ii 
objektiven, wemigleicb mit Bazug auf die Beteilignng der AUcmeonidaaa 
doren Nikme gar nicbt geD&nnt nird, Aaaaerst zurii«kiiUteaden DmtftUui^ 
Buaolt, Or. ftncA. iL 20*', 

' t. 1£6. II KoeiioiUvovt U Tirar lai twl rait Xc^itw dnw tdu fiai^i tr 
'apiSr d'txpfyiayro. The uf ia ambiguaas ; it tii«y mean ' alia ' or ■ «v«i 
■actually.' 

' Observe that the curse followa the /maU line. Aeschylos had not 
eradicated that belief. AJoiliadoB uUo was an AlcnMOiud, oartainty Uiraii^ 
bie mother, probftbly alao through bia father. 
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Mad thmking that if be were exiled their affairs at Athene 
Would go more smoothly. However, they did not so much 
expect that this would happen to him as that they would 
bring him into ill-odour with the city, and mako them think 
tbat the war would he partly because of his misfortune 
(_^fiil>opdv). For being moet powerful in his day and leading 
the state, he was in all things opposing the Lacedaemonians 
and not suffering the Athenians to give way, but was urging 
them into the war.' ' 

^H This narrative is very Berious and solemn. Thucydidea, 
^B^i^i'Ver, has neither directly nor by implication given any 
opinion about the beliefs connected with it. He implies, 
udeed, that to avenge the gods was not, as the Lacedae- 
monians pretended, the 'first', the primary motive of their 
demand. The phrase which describes their primary object — 
iia^oKr)v ot<T(iii avrui — is ambiguous ; for a Stci^o\^ is any charge 
trought with malicious intention to discredit a man — whether 
the charge be true or false. The most pious believer in the 
curee of the Alcmaeonidae could have used the expression ; 
«n any view the revival of the curse to gain an end in 
diplomacy was 'malicious'. That the Lacedaemonians believed 
in the curse, Thucydides implies when be says that the religious 
— tive was not, as they pretended, the jtrimary one. In the 
;t chapter he records that the Spartans did believe in their 
a curse — the hyo^ of the Brazen House— and thought it 
Bed the earthquake which preceded the Helot revolt, 
i'huoydides' reserve is impenetrable ; we can only fall back 
our general impression of the tone and manner of his ■ 
narrative. We are stating what is a mere matter of personal 
opinion when we say that this story does not strike us as the 
work of a man who was clearly convinced that the curse or 
' taint ' of the Alcmaeonidae could not conceivably have had 
any causal connexion with Pericles' action in 'urging the 
Athenians into the war ', because there was do such thing as 



xplicit statement made bf 
jon in foccing oa the Trar, 



'I rif riktfutv &pfta rohi 'ABijmiovs^ the one 
I llinajdideB on hia own account about Pericles' a 
LWe hftve Been how el ae where be m 
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an hereditary taint of guilt, obscurely working in the blood, 

a Eeed of madness which might be a wise and innocent man's 

'misfortune'. We feel that a writer who had altogether 

rejected that conception would have given Bome indication 

that he thought the whole controversy about the curse a piece 

of silly superstition ; and that he would not have told the 

story of Kylon in so solemn a tone, or have added a still 

longer and equally serious history of the curse of Taenarus. 

That Thucydides believed in the religioua and dogmatic 

theory of hereditary guilt, we do not for one moment suppose. 

He did not, wc may be quite sure, think of an Siyot as 

Aescbylus thought of it, — as a spirit, an evil genius (Saff^ainJ, 

which could be incarnate in a series of descendants. 

ythere was nothing irrational or superstitious in believing i 

/when a man commits what is to him an awful religious crim 

I remorse and t«rror may madden his bi'ain ; and that tbia t 

( of madness may be transmitted to his posterity. The 6iBt a 

Vtheee propositions no one would deny; the second is, i 

Taglieve, not yet finally disproved. 

It seems, then, just poasibie that Thucydides thought theri 
might be some toi^ of madness in Pericles which explained 
his violence against ITegara — the otherwise inesplicab] 
problem:" But why against Megara 1 and why connect t 
niadness with the curse of the Alcmaeonidae^ Is it altogethall 
fanciful to point out that the Kylonian conspiracy was t 
incident in the feud between Megara and Athens ? ' Kyloi 
was an Athenian in olden time who won a victory at Olympia 
and was well-bom and powerful ; and he had mai-ried a 
daughter of Theagenes, a Megarian, who in those days was 
tyrant of Megara.' ' Theagenes, we are further told,' supplied 
him with forces for his attempt on the Acropolis of Athem. 
So moat, at any rate, of the suppliants who were saci'ilegiouslj 
slain by the Alcmaeonid arcbon, were Megariana. And now 
Megacles' descendant ia 'lu-ging' the Athenians into a war 
sooner than revoke a violent decree against the descendants 
of his victims. A strange coincidence, if it is nothi 
morel 
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However this may be, the point is, perhaps, clear, that ■ 
Tiucydides' attention was occupied with topics like these, I 
diverted from thoBe factors in the economic situation li 
which might have enabled him to read the origin of the war h 
in the light of the Sicilian expedition. AU contemporary II 
thought was similarly directed to mythical causes. ~ The R 
Lacedaemonians, for instance, explained the war on the same 
Uneii. Their first open quarrel with Athens, says Thucydides,' 
dated from the Helot revolt at Ithome, when they had dis- 
mifised Kimon's contingent slightingly. The Helot revolt waa 
occasioned by an earthquake.^ The earthquake was, as the 
Lacedaemonians thought, caused by Poseidon, whose sanctuary 
they had violated by killing suppliants.'' Their chain of 
'causes' led them back to an iyos — the curse of Taenai'us — 
of just the same kind as the &yos of the Alcmaeonidae. Such 
were the ' causes ' men looked for in Thucydidea' day. Can 
we wonder that the origin of the Peloponnesian war ia 
Bomewbat obscure? 



I Thucydides was one of those prophets and kings of thought 

Pvrho have desired to see the day of all-conquering Knowledge, 
and have not seen it. The deepest instinct of the human 
mind is to shape the chaotic world and the illimitable stream 
of events into some intelligible form which it can hold before 
iteelf and take in at one survey. From this instinct alt mytho- 
logy takes its rise, and all the religious and philosophical 
systems which grow out of mythology without a break. Thoi 
man whose reason has thrown over myth and abjured religion, 
and who yet is bom too soon to find any resting-place for his 
thought provided by science and philosophy, may set himself 
to live on isolated facts without a theory ; but the time will 
come when his resistance will break down. All the artistic 
and imaginative elements in his nature will pull against 
hiB reason, and, if once he begins to produce, their triumph ia 
aBBured. Li spite of all his good resolutions, the work will 

I grow under his hands into some satisfying shape, informed by 

■nfiection and governed by art 
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THUCTDIDES XTTSICDS 



kneWB 



When Tbucydides records bis own military failure aad 
exile by which the Athenians pimisbed it, he neither extern 
the blunder nor complains of the penalty. Perhaps be kn* 
that during those twenty j'ears of baniahment in bis remots' 
Thracian home, he bad gathered the matnrer fruita of solitude 
and silence. It must have been bitter at first to quit the 
scene of a drama so iutenae and passionate, to step down from 
the stage and find a place among the spectators ; bat as the 
"long agony wore on, as crime led to crime and madness to 
ruin, it was only from a distaoce that the artist who 
longer an actor conld discem^Lhe large, outlines shaping 
that misery and suffering into the thing of bea uty an( 
which we call Tragedy. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's 
List of New Books. 



THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 

Second Impression. 

Demy 8iu. With Portraits. 15s. net. 

The title of this delightful book gains point from its contents. 
llrs. George Comwallis-West is unable to bring her recollections 
down to the immediate present, and so she brings them to a close 
when she ceased to be Lady Randolph Churchill. But that was only 
a few years ago, and it is doubtful whether any volume of reminis- 
cences of Society has ever described the life of the interesting and 
distinguished people so close to our own day. 
I Lady Randolph Churchill's earliest experiences were in Paris 
during the last gay days of the Empire and the horrors of the 
Franco-German War. Then came her marriage and introduction to 
all that was best and highest in English Society. In 1876 Lord and 
Lady Randolph accompanied the Duke of Marlborough to Dublin, 
nd her account of life at the Vicerefjal Court is full of entertain- 
. ■?[)!. Then come recollections of political society in London, of the 
.jrrnation of the Primrose League, and anecdotes of well-known 
politicians, such as Mr. Eaifour, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and others. 

Lady Randolph visited the Royal Family both at Windsor and 
at Sandringham : she has also many interesting glimpses to give 
of Continental Society, including an audience of the Czar in Russia, 
Court functions at Berlin, a dinner-party with Bismarck, a friendship 
with General Boulanger. Such are some of the varied items that 
catch the eye as one turns over the pages. They are samples from 
a mine of well-chosen topics, handled with tact, courage and grace. 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS IN UGANDA J 
AND EAST AFRICA. 



With 60 Full'Page lUuslralkm from the A uthor's Sketches, several of U 
iH Colour, and a Map. Itt Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 30s. net < 

This is a book of absorbing interest from various points of view, 
religious, political and adventurous. It wilt appeal to tbe Cburchmac 
and the pbilautbropist as a wonderful record of that missionary work, 
of which Mr. Winston Churchill has recently said : 

' There is no spot under the British Flag, perhaps in the whole 

world, where missionary enterprise can be pointed to with more 

conviction and satisfaction as to its marvellous and beneficent 

results than in the kingdom of Uganda.' 

It will interest the politician as a chapter of Empire-building, in 

yhi'" h '^'"' ".ithnr hiniRS^f b ^s played no small part . Lastly, it will 

delight all those who traveF or who love reading about travel. The 

Bishop describes his wanderings, mostly afoot, through nearly 23,000 

miles of tropical Africa. He tells of the strange tribes among whom 

he dwells, of tbe glories of the great lakes and the Mountains of the 

Moon. He tells of them not only with the pen, but also with pencil 

and brush, which he uses with masterly skill. ~ 



ON SAFARI. 

SSfg-eamc feuntlns In £rmsb East Zlftlca, witb stubtes fn ]Slc&«t 
By ABEL CHAPMAN, F.Z.S. 



.TuM 



With 170 lUmttations by the Author atid E. Caldwell. 
i6s. net. 



SrAIN," KTC 

Demy Seo. 



The author of this fascinating book is a well-known ornithologist, 

as well as a mighty hunter and traveller. He takes us ' on sarari ' 
(i.e., on trek) through a new African region— a creation of yesterday, 
imperially speaking, since British East Africa only sprang into 
existence during the current decade, on the opening of the Uganda 
R^lway. ' The new Colony,' be says, ' six times greater in area 
than the Mother Island, is an Imperial asset of as yet unmeasured 
possibilities, consisting, to-day, largely of virgin hunting grounds, un- 
surpassed on earth for the variety of their wild fauna, yet all but un- 
known save to a handful of pioneers and big-game hunters.' Much 
knowledge, however, can be acquired through the pages and pictures 
of this book, describing, as it does, the vast tropical forests, with 
their savage inhabitants and teeming animal life. The numerous 
illustrations of African big game, owing to tbe expert knowledge of 
both author and artist, are probably the most accurate that have ever 
appeared. 
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OLD AND ODD MEMORIES. 

By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 

Demy 8vo, With Portraits, las. 6d. net- 
One of the most brilliant men of his day, only prevented, 
probably, by the physical infirmity of near-sightedness, from being 
also one of the most prominent, gives us in this volume a collection 
of remarkably interesting reminiscences, which extend over half a 
century. They include, mostly in anecdotal form, life-like portraits 
of the author's father, the first Baron ToUemache {another Coke of 
Norfolk, but with more eccentricities), and of Dr. Vaugban of Harrow. 
The author's years at Harrow, of which he records his memories, 
were from 1850 to 1856, and those at Oxford from 1856 to i85o. 
The book contains, besides, a number of characteristic stories, now for 
the first time given to the public, of the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Houghton, Lord and Lady Mount Temple, Fitz-James Stephen, to 
take but a few names at random from these fascinating pages 



IN SEARCH OF A POLAR 
^ CONTINENT. 

By ALFRED H. HARRISON, F.R.G.S. 

Illnstratsd from Pholograph taken by the Author in th Arctic Regions, 
and a Map. Demy Svo. 135. 6d. net. 

The white North continues to exert its magnetism upon British 
explorers. Mr, Harrison's object was to explore Che unknown region 
off the North American Coast of the Arctic Ocean, but he first 
travelled i,Soo miles by waterway through Northern Canada, till he 
arrived at the delta of the Mackenzie River. There he was frozen in 
and delayed for three months. He then continued his journey to the 
Arctic Ocean with dogs, but was obliged to abandon his supplies. 
He hoped to obtain provisions at Herscbel Island, but being disap- 
pointed in this, he went into the mountains and spent two months 
with the Eskimo, whose manners and customs he describes. He 
next returned to Herschel Island and made a voyage to Banks Land 
in a steam whaler. There, too, the failure of an expected tender to 
arrive from San Francisco again defeated his hopes of procuring 
supplies. Consequently he once more threw in his lot with the 
Estamo, between the Mackenzie Delta and Liverpool Bay, and spent 
a year among them. 

Such are the adventures described in this interesting book, the last 
chapter of which, explaining the author's plans for resuming his 
enterprise, once more illustrates the fact that an Englishman never 
knows when he is beaten. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE HOUGHTON 
FISHING CLUB, 1822-1908 



Edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart^ 

AuT«o« OF ' Mbhokm oj th. Months' ' Thh Oruvir Papi 
'Thi S-nnv OF THi Tweed,' 'Bkitiih Fresh-Watu F»hks' 



i 
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With numerous Illustrations, utany in Photogravure or on Japt 
including facsimile Reproductions from Sketches by Landsur, Chantrty, 

Turner, etc. Demy ^o. £3 as. net. Limited to 350 copies. 
This sumptuous volume, which gives the history of one of the 
oldest and most famous fishing clubs, on that finest of all English 
streams, the Test, forms an unique addition to angling literature. 
The effect of angling on literature has always been genial and 
discursive, and these delightful Chronicles are no exception to the 
rule. They throw much light on the changes which have affected 
social habits in general, and the craft of fly-fishing in particular, 
during the best part of a century. They contain not only records of 
sport, but various contributions — literary and pictorial — to the club 
album, made by celebrated members and visitors. These included 
Penn's well-known fishing maxims, some portraits by Chan trey, several 
sketches by Landseer and Sir Francis Grant, and one precious 
drawing from the hand of Turner. In the leisurely old days of mail- 
coaches, the members of the club and their guests had more time for 
such diversions, when the weather was unfavourable to sport, than 
is the case in the present age of telegrams and express trains. 



IN OLD CEYLON. ^ 

By REGINALD FARRER, ^ 

Author of • The Gasuen op Asi*.' 

With numerous Illustraiions. Demy %vo. \3A. 6d. net. 

The shrines of Oriental romance have once more charmed the pen 
of Mr. Reginald Farrer. His book has little concern with modem 
Ceylon, its industries and exports. He tells rather of the bygone 
glories and sanctities of ancient Lanka, when the island was the seat 
of a powerful monarchy and a dominant church. He gladly deserts 
the beaten track for the fastnesses of the jungle and the great dead 
cities whose bones he lost in a shoreless ocean of green. Under his 
guidance, all those who love contemplation of ' old unhappy things 
and battles long ago ' can follow the tale of the Buddhist hierarchy 
Cingalese monarchy, realizing their ancient glories amid the 
ruins where they lie buried, and their final tragedy in the vast jungle 
that now for many centuries has engulfed their worldly majesty. 

Nor is the interest of the book wholly antiquarian and historic, for 
Ceylon — that Eastern Island of Saints — is avast flowering garden, of 
whose blossoms and paradises all votaries of horticulture will delight 
to read in Mr. Farrer's pages, 
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THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS. 

With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF LYTTON, 
and contributions from experts in various branches of sport. 
Edited by EDGAR SYERS. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Every winter more and more visitors are attracted to SwitzerUnd, 
the Tyrol, and Scandinavia, to take part in the various winter sports 
of which this book is the first and only comprehensive account in 
Enghsh. Each sport is dealt with separately by an expert. Thus, 
Mr. and Mrs. Syers write on Skating, Mr. C. Knapp on Tobogganing, 
Mr. E. Wroughton on Ski-running, Mr. Bertram Smith on Curling, 
Mr, E. Mavrogordato on Bandy, and Mr. Ernest Law on Valsing on 
Ice. The various chapters give instructions in practice, rules, records, 
and exploits, as well as useful information as to hotels, hours of 
sunshine, the size and number of rinks, and competitions open to 
visitors at the different centres. The book contains a large number 
of original illustrations. It should be indispensable, not only to 
experts in the various sports, but to the far larger class of holiday- 
makers who engage in them as a pastime. 



FIVE MONTHS IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

H Vecocd ol Aountatit Ccavcl 111 isarbwal anb 'fiasbmir. 

By A. L. MUMM, 

Magnificmtly illuHraitd with Photogravure Plates and Panoramas, and 
a Map. Royal 8vo. 2ls. net. 

The first and principal portion of this volume contains an account 
of a journey through the mountains of Garhwal made by the author 
in May, June, and July, 1907, with Major the Hon. C. G. Bruce and 
Dr. T. G. Longstaff, whose names are already well known in con- 
nexion with Himalayan mountaineering. The tour has considerable 
geographical interest, which is enhanced by a magnificent series of 
origmal photographs of scenes never before submitted to the camera, 
and it was rendered memorabie by the fact that in the course of it 
Dr. Longstaff reached the summit of Trisul, 23415 feet above the 
level of the sea, the loftiest peak on the earth's surface whose actual 
summit has, beyond all doubt or question, been trodden by man. 

Later on. Major Bruce and Mr. Mumm proceeded to Kashmir, 
where they climbed Mount Haramukh, whose snowy crest is familiar 
to all visitors to ' the happy valley ' ; and made a ' high-level route ' 
down the range of mountains which separates Kashmir from Kagan, 
Their photographic spoils were of an interest hardly inferior to those 
of the Garhwal journey. 
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PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 

an Sntrofiuctton to tbc fjl^tori) of pictorial art in asfa. cspcdallv 
Cblna and 3apaiu 
By LAURENCE BINYON. 
WUk 31 Full-fiage Illustrations in Collotype from Original Ckimse and 
fapanese Pictures. One Volume. Crown 4A'. ais> net. 
This important book is a pioneer work in the artistic interpretation 
of the East to the West, and in the breaking down of the spiritual 
barriers between them. For a basis of study of Eastern art, writes 
Mr. Binyon, 'the public at present has nothing but a few general 
misconceptions.' He therefore puts forward his volume with the 
modest hope that it ' may not be thought too presumptuous an 
attempt to survey the achievement and to interpret the aims of 
Oriental painting, and to appreciate it from the standpoint of a 
European in relation to the rest of the world's art. It is the genera] 
student and lover of paintmg,' he continues, ' whom I have wished to 
interest My chief concern has been, not to discuss questions of 
authorship or of archseology, but to enquire what esthetic value and 
significance these Eastern paintings have for us in the West.' 
Besides its stimulating artistic criticism, the book is full of interesting 
glimpses of Eastern history and thought in so far as they have 
affected art, as well as of biographical sketches of Eastern painters " 



MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE 

1764-1794. 

a Acmoir, 
By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT, 

AUTHOK 01 ■ JOAM or Ant/ • AllOOTiPOilD AKD ITS TnKASl- BIS,' ETC 

With Coloured Collotype and other Illustrations. Demy %vo. 135. 6d. tuA 

Among the victims of the French Revolution, perhaps the figure 
which excites most sympathy is that of the modest and heroic Princess 
whose life is told in this deeply interesting memoir. Madame Eliza- 
beth was the sister of Louis XVI. Her life was at first one of cairn 
and quiet. Her studies, her charities, and her intimate friendships 
filled her time until the storm broke over France, and she left her 
peaceful Montruil to take her part in the dangers and sufferings of 
her family, and to be their consoler in the time of trial. It was not 
till the King and Queen had both been executed that Madame 
Elizabeth was brought from prison, tried for corresponding with her 
brother, and condemned to the guillotine. 

The fresh documents lately discovered by M. Lenotre have 
enabled the author, who, by the way, is a great-granddaughter of Sir 
Walter Scott, to throw much new light on the tife of ' The Angelic 
Princess.' 
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SCOTTISH GARDENS. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
lUustrated in Colour by MARYG. W. WILSON, 

Me«beb of the Socihtv of Scottish Artists. 

With 3a Full-page Coloured Plates. Crown 4(0. 215. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, at £3 3S. net. 
This work is the outcome of a desire to produce a volume worthy 
in every respect of the beautiful gardens of Scotland. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, whose knowledge of the subject is probably unique, is 
personally acquainted with the places described, and has throughout 
been in consultation with the artist. Miss Wilson. Visitors to her 
studio in Edinburgh, or the exhibitions of her work in London, will 
need do further testimony to the charm of her pictures, which are 
here reproduced with the utmost care and on the largest feasible 
scale. 

One of the objects of the work is to dispel certain popular fallacies 
as to the rigours of the Scottish chmate. Its chief aim, however, is 
to present a typical selection of Scottish garden scenes representing 
aJl styles and all scales, modest as well as majestic, and formal as 
well as free, so that the possessor of the humblest plot of ground 
may be stimulated to beautify it, with as fair hope of s 
proportion, as the lord of many thousand acres. 



„ ALPINES AND BOG-PLANTS. 

!■ By REGINALD FARRER, 

^1 AuTHOi OF 'Mv Rock Gardeh,' etc. 

' With Illustrations. Large Crown %vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Like most hobbies, rock-gardenbg provides an endless topic of 
interest for its devotees, and the lore of the subject is inexhaustible. 
At any rate, Mr. Reginald Farrer, who is a recognized authority on 
the art, by no means exhausted his stock of information and anecdote 
in bis previous work, ' My Rock Garden.' That garden, as most of 
his fellow-enthusiasts know, is on the slopes of Ingleborough in 
Yorkshire, and it is a place of pilgrimage for the faithhil of this cult. 
As a writer, Mr. Farrer combines a light and genial style with sound 
practical information, so that his books are at once readable and 
instructive. Some idea of the scope of the present volume may be 
gained from the list of chapters, which is as follows : i. Of Shrubs 
and their Placing. 2. Of Shrubs, Mostly Evergreen. 3. Ranun- 
culaceze, Papaveraceae, Cruciferae. 4. A Collecting Day above 
.Arolla. 5. Between Dianthus and Epilobium. 6. From Epilobium 
on through Umbelliferse and CompositiC. 7. Of Odd Treasures. 
8. The Big Bog and its Lilies. 9. The Greater Bog Plants. 10. Iris. 
II. The Mountain Bog. 12. More of the Smaller Bog Plants. 

. The Water Garden. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE * GEORGE* 

WORN ON THE SCAFFOLD BY 

KING CHARLES I. 

By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart., J 

AuTKOn or 'The Mnnan or Makia Stvlla/ itc I 

Finely illusiraitd in Collotype. Royal 8fo. 7s, 6d. oet. * 

A ' George,' in the sense in which it is here used, is the jewelled 
pendant of St. George and the Dragon which is worn by Knights of 
the Garter. There are two of these ' Georges' used in the Insignia 
of the Order. One is attached to the collar, and is worn only 
solemn feasts; the other is called * the lesser George,' and is worn 
general occasions, attached to a chain or lace of silk. 

The sovereign is, of course, head of the Order, and Charles the 
First was wearing his ' George ' when he ascended the scaffold to be 
executed. The question afterwards arose as to what had become 
of it, and it has since been given up as lost. Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, however, who has already, in his book on Maria Stella, 
proved himself a skilful literary unraveller of historical mysteries, 
makes out a very good case, in his new volume, for identifying the 
missing ' George ' with one that is now in King Edward's possession 
at Windsor. 
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A PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
BUSH. 

By C. H. S. MATTHEWS, M.A., 



I 

In3 
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Illustrated from Sketches by the Author, etc. Crown Svo. 6s. neta 
The Rev. C. H. S. Matthews, better known in the bush of N< 
South Wales as ' Brother Charles,' is one of the founders and chiek' 
of an Anglican Society called the Brotherhood of the Good Shepherd, 
formed to minister to the religious needs of those remote r^^ons. 
During five years spent almost entirely in itinerating in the ' back- 
blocks ' of the colony, he has had exceptional opportunities for 
studying bush-life. Finding, on his return to England, a wide-spread 
interest in Australian affairs, coupled often with an astonishing 
ignorance of the real Australia, it occurred to him to set down his 
own experiences and views on various Australian problems. Knock- 
ing about among the bushmen, camping with sleeper-cutters and 
drovers, visiting the stations and selections ' out-back,' Mr. Matthews 
has caught the spirit and atmosphere of the bush, with its mingled 
pathos, humour and humanity. The book should appeal, not 01 ' ~ 
to those interested in missionary enterprise, but to all who like 
leam how the other parts of the Empire live. 
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THE ROSE-WINGED HOURS. 

Eiifillsb love lyrics. 
Arranged by St. JOHN LUCAS, 



Small 8vo., elegantly bound, 5s. net. 

The special claim of this anthology, arranged, as it is, by one of 
our most promising younger poets, will be due to the prominence 
given in it to the love-lyrics of those Elizabethan and Jacobean 
poets whose verse, though really entitled to rank with the finest 
nowers of their better-known contemporaries, is unduly neglected by 
the ordinary reader. The love-lyric is, indeed, the only form in 
which a great many of the lesser poets write anything at all 
memorable. 

Sidney and Campion, both writers of extraordinary power and 
sweetness, devote themselves almost entirely to this form, and the 
strange and passionate voice of Doune finds in it an accent of deep 
and haunting eloquence. And since every love-lyric from Meleager 
to Meredith has a certain deathless interest that is shared by every 
poem of its kind, no matter how many the centuries between them, 
m this volume the great line of the Elizabethans will lead to the 
nineteenth century poets, to the singers of an epoch with a lyrical 
harvest as great, indeed, as all the gold of Elizabeth. 



THE MISTRESS ART. 

By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., 



Crown 8 



5s. net. 



The author of this interesting book, who speaks, as it were, 
ex calkedrd, has here collected a series of eight lectures on 
architecture delivered in the Royal Academy, In them he has 
endeavoured to establish a standpoint from which architecture should 
be studied and practised. His general position is that architecture 
is an art with a definite technique of its own, which cannot be trans- 
lated into terms either of ethics or of any of the other arts, and the 
development of this thesis involves a somewhat searching criticism 
of the views on architecture advanced by Ruskin and Morris, 

The first four lectures deal with the study of architecture — its 
relation to personal temperament, its appeal to the emotions, and 
its limitations. In the last four, devoted to 'The Grand Manner,' 
tfae writer has illustrated his conception of the aims and ideas of 
architecture by reference to great examples of the art in the past. 
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WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. 

By M. ALLERDALE GRAINGER. 
(17/4 lihistT^tiims, Demy 8r>. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is an extremely interesting personal narrative of ' logging ' 
ia Briteh ColomlHa. ' Loggii^,' as everyone knows, means fellins 
«■() pcepaiing tor the saw -mill the giant timber in the forests tb^i 
fria^ the Pwific coast of Canada, and it is probably true tkt 
BO nxxc strenaous wtvk is done on the face of the earth. Mr. 
GniDger. who is a Cambndge Wrangler, has preferred this manual 
work to the usual mental occupations of the mathematidan, anil 
gives OS a xi^-id and graphic account of an adventurous life. 



ARVAT. \ 

a Itranuttc poem in foui acte. 
By LEOPOLD H. MYERS. 
Crvm 81W. 45. 6d. net. 
The autbcs of this play is a son of the late Frederick Myers, the 
weU-kDown authority on 'Psychical Research.* It is a poetical 
drama in (our acts, describing the rise and fall of the hero, Ar\~ai. 
The time and place are universal, as are also the characters. But 
the latter, though oniveisal, and therefore in a sense symbolic, are 
psychologically human, and the significance of the action, heightened 
as it may be by interpretation throi^ the imagtuation, is neverthe- 
less independent of it. Thus Ar\-at's career, while providing subject- 
matter for a drama among individuals in the flesh, may also be taken 
as the symbol of a drama amoog ideas in the spirit. 



PEEP-IN-THE-WORLD. H 

a Slots (or cfttiercn. ^J 

By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 
IHusttaUd by Harry Romtrte. Cnwn Svo. 35. 6d. 
The author of this charming tale ought to take rank with such 
writers as Mrs. Molesworth in the category of childhood's literature. 
The story tells of a little girl who visits her uncle in Gennany and 
spends a year in an old castle on the borders of a forest. There she 
finds everything new and delightful. She makes friends with a dwarf 
cobbler, who lives alone in a hut in the forest, and knows the speech 
of animals and birds. Knut, the cobbler, is something of a hermit 
and a misanthrope, but he is conquered by Peep- in -the- World, whom 
he eventually admits to the League of Forest Friends. She wants 
him to teach her how to talk to the wild things of the woods, and 
though she has to leave Germany without learning the secret, she 
gains a growing sense of the magic power of sympathy and kindness. 
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LONDON SIDE-LIGHTS 

By CLARENCE ROOK. 

With Frontispiece by S. de la Bere. Crown %vo. 6s. 

The author of these entertaining sketches has taken his place as 

I ^ ordinary Londoner who is a journaUst as well. He has walked 

■ud ridden about London with pennies in his pocket, eyes in his 

I head, and a brain behind the eyes. He has found secrets of London 

I hoteis, he has pierced the problem of London traffic, he has been to 

queer boxing contests, and he has been present at the birth of the 

' popular song. He has sat in the gallery of the House of Commons, 

and in the newspaper office that cuts and carves its speeches. And 

ie knows the story of the famous block in Piccadilly. He has found, 

too, the problem of the London woman who is alone. The problem 

also of those London children whom the Salvation Army rescues. 

And at the end comes the ' Bath of Silence,' which gives the City 

peace. 



THE DOWAGER OF JERUSALEM. 



S Komance In fout Bets, 



Crown 8mj. 3s. 6d. net. 



CHRONICLES OF SERVICE LIFE IN 
MALTA. 



By Mrs. ARTHUR STUART. 
Illustrated by Paul Hardy, Crown 8vo. 



6s. 



Fiction is always the more interesting the more closely it is drawn 
from life, and these sketches of naval and military society in Malta, 
depicted in the form of stories, come from the pen of a lady who 
is intimately acquainted with the life of which she writes. The 
names of some of the stories, such as ' The Temptation of the 
Engineer,' ' The Red Parasol,' ' The Prince, the Lady, and the 
Naval Captain,' will perhaps be as good an indication as can be 
given of the character of the book. It will doubtless appeal especially 
to those familiar with society at naval and miUtary stations, while the 
fact of its having a specific milieu should in no way detract from 
its general interest. 'Plain Tales from the Hills' did not appeal 
only to the Anglo-Indian. 
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KNOWN TO THE POLICE. 

Aemorlcs cl a police Court ilbtselonars. 

By THOMAS HOLMES, 



D PkOILUU nOM LOHU 



' PoLia Cotnm.' 



Demy Svo. loA. 6d. net. 

There is probably no man living who is so well qualified as Mr. 
Holmes to write the naked truth about the ' submerged tenth " of our 
population. His are not the casual, superficial observations of the 
amateur, but the first-hand experiences of one whose whole life is spent 
among the scenes he describes. His work has lain among the hungry 
and thirsty ; he has visited the criminal in prison, and been face to 
face with the Hooligan and the Burglar in their own haunts ; but 
through all the gloom and shadow of crime he has contrived to pre- 
setve a fellow-feeling with humanity in its most depressing garb. 
Every chapter is full of interest, of strange and quaint narratives in 
chequered pages of despair and hope. 



VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 

By FLORENCE A. GEORGE, 

AuTHoi or 'Ki.vc Kdhaiid's Codhikt Book.' 

Crown %vo. ^s. M. 
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Some are vegetarians for consdence' sake, and others for the sake 
of their health. Miss George caters for both these classes in her 
new book ; but she does not strictly exclude all animal food, since 
eggs, butter, milk, cream and cheese form a large part of her dishes. 
As far as possible, dietetic foods have been avoided in the recipes, as 
they are often diiEcult to procure. Every recipe given has been 
tested to ensure accuracy, and the simplest language is used in 
axplaining what has to be done. A special feature of the book is the 
large number of vegetable souffles and creams. The various chapters 
deal with Stock and Soups ; Sauces ; Pastes, Borders and Garnishes ; 
Casseroles, Patties, Pies, Puddings and Timbales ; Curries, Stews 
and Scallops ; Galantines ; Croquettes ; Vegetables ; Aspics, Creams 
and Salads; SouiHSs, Omelettes and Egg Dishes; Aigrettes and 
Fritters; Savouries; Macaroni and Rice ; Sweets; and Menus. 
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THE SEEKERS. 

By FRANK SAVILE, 

Crott/n 8vo. 6s. 
This is a stirring Dovel of adventure in Eastern Europe. A learned 
Professor astonishes the British Association by annoimcing that he 
has located the famous lost treasure of Diocletian, as buried some- 
where in the principality of ' Montenera." This little State with its 
brave Prince is hard pressed for funds to defend itself against more 
powerful neighbours who aim at absorbing it, and the treasure would 
be invaluable. Whether it was discovered or not, the reader learns 
in the course of a spirited and exciting story. In reviewing the 
author's last novel, ' The Desert Venture,' the Times said : ' When 
you have agreed to treat it as crude adventure, it is really as good 
as you can wish.' The Woyld said : ' If Mr. Savile's style is to some 
extent modelled on that of Merriman, this is no fault, but a virtue. 
And the reading world will find that it may safely welcome such work 
as this on its own account — as it assuredly will.' 



THE WITCH'S SWORD. 

By DAVID KERR FULTON. 
Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This work, by a new author, isofa highly imaginative and romantic 
tendency, and deals with a most interesting period in Scottish history. 
The hero, who tells his own story, is an All Hallows child, bom in 
the one weird hour which makes him kith and kin to the spirits of 
the air. The mystery of Flodden and the strange events grouped 
round the ancient tradition as to the fate of the gallant James are 
stirringly told, and lead up to the denouement, which comes with 
vivid unexpectedness at the close of the book. 

The lonely orphan of a wronged father is unwittingly schooled to 
vengeance by the fiery Welsh swordsman Jevan, who, at the 
instigation of the dying old nurse, forges the wizard steel that gives 
the story its name. 

A tender love idyll is woven into the tale and relieves the scenes 
of violence through which the wearer of the Witch's Sword must 
fight his way to honour and acceptance. 
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AMABEL CHANNICE. 

By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 

AliTHOt OF 'VaI-UIK UlTON.' «TC. 

Crown Svo. tis. 

Readers of ' Valerie Upton " will turn eagerly to Miss Sedgwick's 
new novel. The scene is laid in England, and the principal char- 
acters are four — Amabel Channice, her son, her husband, and 
another woman, Lady Et list on. The relations between mother 
and son form the basis of the story, and the dramatic situation 
begins when the son, a youth of nineteen, broaches to his mother 
the question why she and his father do not live together. Curiosity 
is thus awakened, and the emotional atmosphere charged with uneasy 
expectation. Thereafter events move quickly, reaching a dramatic 
climax within the space of a week. Further than this it would noi 
be tail to the author to reveal her plot. 



A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 

By E. M. FORSTER, 



Croti-» &V0 



6s. 



A novelist's third book, when its predecessors have shown great 
promise, is generally held to make or mar his reputation. There 
can be no question that Mr. Forster's new story will effectually 
establish his position. It is a comedy, having more affinity in style 
with his first book, ' Where Angels Fear to Tread,' than with ' The 
Longest Journey.' The author's whimsical humour, and unexpected 
turns of satire, have attained a still more piquant quality. He excels 
especially in satirizing the banalities of ordinary conversadoo, and 
his dialogue is always deliciously amusing. 



MIRIAM. 

By EDITH C. M. DART. 
Crown 6vo. 6s. 
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This is a promising first novel by a new writer, whose style 
remarkable for delicate workmanship. The story moves round the 
dying fortunes of an old country family and its ancestral home. The 
hero belongs to another branch of this family, and there is a mystery 
about his birth. The heroine is an orphan, the daughter of a yeoman 
father and a French mother. Another important character is a 
scheming lawyer, and with these threads of love and intrigue the 
author has woven an interesting plot which is cleverly worked out. 
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THE DRESSING OF MINERALS. 

By HENRY LOUIS, M.A., 

Witk about 400 Illustrations. Royal 8vd. 30s. net. 

The object of this book is to fill a gap in technological literature 
which exists between works on Mining and works on Metallurgy. 
On the intermediate processes, by which the minerals unearthed Dy 
the miner are prepared for the smelter and for their use in arts and 
manufactures, no English text-book has yet appeared. The present 
work should, therefore, be very welcome to students, as well as to 
miners and metallurgists. 



THE GEOLOGY OF ORE DEPOSITS. 

By H. H. THOMAS and D. A. MacALISTER, 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. fid. net. 

This book belongs to a new series of works under the general 
editorship of Dr. J, E. Marr, F.R.S., for students of economic 
geology, a subject which is receiving more and more attention 
in our great educational centres. It is also hoped that the series 
will be useful to students of general geology, as well as to 
surveyors and others concerned with the practical uses of geology. 
The chapters in the present volume treat severally on the Genesis 
of Ore Deposits, Segregation, Pneumatolysis, Metasomasis, Depo- 
sition from Solution, Sedimentary Deposits, and Secondary Changes 
in Lodes. 



STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE DESIGN, 

H By W. HUME KERR, M.A., B.Sc, 



With detailed Draiv'mgs. Detity 8vo. los. 6d. net. 



Id accordance with a need long felt by engineering students, this 
work presents the complete designs of four typical structures— two 
roof trusses and two bridges — worked out with full arithmetical 
calculation of stresses. There is a minimum of theory, and the 
author's object has been to make the methods of design so clear as 
to enable students and engineers to proceed to design independently. 
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THE BODY AT WORK. 

By ALEX HILL, M.A.. M.D, F.R.C.S., 



( MASTCfr Of Dnwft . _ .. 

AinxoR OF 'An IhtiioductkiN to Sciksce," 'Tire PmsioLOoHr'i Notk-book," ki 

With lUttslraiions, xii + 452 pages. Demy 8vo. t6s. net. 
This is a book for the non- professional reader, not a regular 
text-book for the medical student. It does not assume any technical 
knowledge of the sciences, such as chemistry, physics and biology, 
which lead up to a formal study of physiology. Dr. Hill describes 
the phenomena of life, their interdependence and causes, in language 
intelligible to people of general education, and his book may be com- 
pared in this respect with Dr. Hutchison's well-known work on 
' Food.' There is perhaps a prejudice against the ordinary popularizer 
of scientific knowledge, but when a master of his subject takes up his 
pen to write for the public, we cannot but be grateful that he has 
cast aside the trammels of the text-book, and handled subjects of viiala 
interest to humanity in so broad and philosophic a e 



A TEXT-BOOK OF EXPERIMENT 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Dr. C. S. MYERS, 

PbOFESSOH of PSVCHOLOCT at KIKO'S COLLEQB. LONDON VnnttsiTw. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

The lack of a text-book on Experimental Psychology has 
long felt, the literature of the subject having been hitherto so scattered 
and profuse that the student has to collect a small library of books 
and periodicals. The present work gives an account of the more im- 
portant results obtained, and describes methods of experiment, wit!l 
practical directions for the student. 
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APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY. 

B tiati&tJOOli toe Stuocntfl of *c&idnc. 



, F.R.C.P, 

ci*ii TO iiti HoanTiU. 



By ROBERT HUTCHISON. M.D. 

Phvsiciak to tmb LOHDDB Hospital, and As51stjikt Physi 
Foi Sick Childikn. 
AuTHoa or 'FuOD and the Phihcipi. 

Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. net. 
The author of a standard -work on diet is not likely to err 
being too theoretical. The principle of Dr. Hutchison's new boo! 
is to bring physiology from the laboratory to the bedside. ' Physio- 
logy,' he writes, ' is studied in the laboratory, and clinical medidno 
in the wards, and too often one finds that the student is incapable 0^~ 
applying his scientific knowledge to his clinical work," 

LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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